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MILDRED CUNNINGHAM, 
promising young singer of Pittsburgh, Pa., who was RITA RAYMOND, 
recently engaged as soprano in the Christ M. C. Church R ' contralto, who will give a New York recital on the eve- 
Choir of that city, of which Walter Fawcett is organist ; a ee ning of March 3 at Steinway Hall. Miss Raymond is 
~ and director , Fed mee is a much-cov pve um ise under the exclusive management of Albert W. Meurer. 
Pittsburgh and has been held in previous years by such 4 RSE ha oe s 
singers as Sue Harvard, Ceraldine Damon, Edith Crilil VALENTINA AKSAROVA, 
Wilde and Katharine Parsons. Mrs. Cunningham is formerly one of the leading singers in the Russian Im- 
a pupil of Reese R. Ree who also.is a member of perial Opera, is on her way to ' York where she 
] Church Choir. (Photo © Parry.) will shortly give a recital. Mme. Aksarova has been a 
resident of London for several years and has won con- 
siderable there in concert work (Lassalle 
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LILLIAN 
HUNSICKER 
soprano, who 
recently appear- 
ed in recital at 
Town Hall, 
New York. 
Other recent en- 
gagements — for 
Mrs. Hunsicker 
included two ap- 
pearances m 
Allentown, Pa., 

¢ at t h € 
Nurses’ Home 
of the Allen- 
town Hospital, 
and the other 
hefore the Wom- 
an’s Club of 
that city, in a 
joint program 
with Mrs. 
Forbes Robert- : 

who, at her second recital of the season | son Hale. , RECENT PICTURE OF ESTELLE GRAY- 
York, will offer an All-Chopin program LHEVINNE WITH HER SON, LADDIE GRAY. 


n the evening of February 12 
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The violinist has been filling an unusually busy concert 
season in the west and middle-west. (Photo by de 
Martinez.) 





EDITH W. GRIFFING, 
prominent teacher of sing- 
ing, with studios in New 
York, who includes the fol- 
lowing among her artist- 
pupils who are fulfilling pro- 
fessional engagements: Colin 
O’More, tenor, who is feat- 
ured with the Philco and 
Forhans hours over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Chain; 
Jane Emerson Williams 
-ontralto, on the artist ste 
f the National Broadcast- 
ing Company and featured 
with the Contraltones; Rich- 
wd Hochfelder, tenor 
pearing in leading roles w 
the Little T heatre Opera 
Company; Anne Dorothy 
Baughman, soprano soloist 
1t the Broadway Tabernacle 
und on the artist staff of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Artists appearing in 
musical comedy are Ruth 
Bodell, with Blossom. Time, 
Varie Merrifield, with The 
Three Musketeers and Flor- 
LILLIAN GUSTAFS N. ence O’Brien, with Billy. 
soprano, photographed on the beach at Atlantic City 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





DUVAL STUDIOS, INC. 
OPERA—CONCERT 
New York Paris Milan 
New York Studio: 707 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone Circle 1350 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 509 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 723 West 177th St., New York 
Corner Fort Washington Ave. 
Telephone: Wadsworth 8394 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HEN RIETTE MICHELSON 


Member of bog # oe an. Taiat of Musical Art, 
after ourn i: 
Rasvuine, 


Address: San Remo, { nye | al Pk. W. & 74th St. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
aca er SINGING 
29 West “~ St., ~ York City. ie. ” aon 2690 
0 East 19¢ 


h St., New York C 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLinist—Conpuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American Strin uartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Hec! — Foundation 

Symphony Orches 
1769 Eastburn in Tel. Woundalon 7068, N. Y. C. 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 
Instruction Soro Vio.inist 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


it the pete a — 4 1925-27 
: Susquehanna 


11 West etn 8t., 5956 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Coens for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SpectaList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
ey = = Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 


Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 

James oo Htgetier esl said: “Mr. Robinson’s words are 
golden.” 

SPECIAL TRAINING FOR_ RADIO gga 


eacher of Many Prominent Yn 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. algar 3651 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg... 1425 Broadway, N. 


1 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. 
Pennsyl 2634 and Humboldt 1429 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





FRANCIS MOORE 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 59th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 





MRS. YVALLEDA ROBICHON-HAIG 


’ Authorized Teacher of the 
METHODE YERSIN 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Paris Diploma 
39 W. 70th Street French Language and Pronunciation 
Tel. : Endicott 5407 French 


Dietion for Singers 





MARY SEILER 


HARPIST 


Personal Address: 125 East 62nd Street, N. Y. 
Telephone: Regent 1919 
Mgt. Emilie Sarter, Steinway Hall, New York 





MME. GINA a 


Formerly sa So a Metropolitan 
ouse 
Teachet a of noted oe 
Authority on Voice P.: 

GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 ba mf 85th St. ew York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Srup1o: 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Horxins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William ear Pianist 
William Neidlin 
RECITALS MUSICALES CONCERTS KTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Or Theo 
225 West 99th Street ies York City 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart haat 


of ———— 
Studio: 58 West ag New York 


MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Has Resumen Lessons 1n Sincinc at Har 
REsipENCE 
172 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
Use Hartsdale Station) 
elephone Scarsdale 1178 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - ~- - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Seecieiet in Siete Si 
(Formerly Teach es, 
“A Maker of R 
Both classes and fadividcal instruction. 
253 Madison Ave., N. Y. Caledonia 6781 


Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





MILLIE RYAN 

ART OF SINGING 
105 West 72nd St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3307 


Studio: 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 


Conductor Kciene Sym mphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





MME. ALIDA WAINWRIGHT- 
BASSI 


Formerly Soprano with Montreal Opera Compan 
Voice placing, method Bel Canto pd 
ience, Milano, Ital 


Five 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Special perfecting courses for advanced pupils 
wishing to debut in Europe 
: erms reasonable 
Studio: Hotel Thorndyke, 208 Bw S6th St., 
New Yor Circle 2121 
For a limited time voice trial of charge 
Appointment by letter only 


Cars ¢x) 





F. W. Ruiesserc, A.A.G.O. 

Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St., Tel. Schuyler 4140 


Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


» saea, | RATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQU£ MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 

educators 
1425 Broadway - - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway. Static, 32, (Metro- 
politan Opera House dg.) N. Y., 
‘Wednesdays ae | Bat ys 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, eek Conan. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


Voca Coacnh—AccomPanist—Orcanist 
Piano Students —— 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Stute 
20 C Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel utley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Piano-Ciass Normal Conference each month 
Teachers available for Summer Camps 


65 West 56th St., New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
HER OF SINGING 
House Studios, 1425 Broadwa 


Metr: 
hones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


New 


sin oe 
ork. 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocal anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, Style 
and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 

Srupios: 1425 Broapway, 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
_Soraano 


Vaca s for a Few Pupils 
360 West" "Sand Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SIneES 
471 West End Avenue : 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE WEILSSP. GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
DIA LYPKOVSKA 
New York City 


132 West a. Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE CTION 
ARTHUR R. HART. INGTOX:, Assistant 
61 ees ss New 
ele; 


phone: Gramercy 1717 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
ae ser — 
Address: 250 nm 104 Age 44, New York 


In Summit, N. J., Xe 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle $420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 OF PARIS 63—Rue Jouffroy Pupil of and recommended 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT by JEAN de RESZKE 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The "Rost Possible Conditions. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC)) cievin nstirvre oF music AND ALLIED ARTS 


Fiftieth Season Incorporated 1878 
Under the. pt dh ey the a Aa y" New York RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 


UGUST FRAEMCK 
ain Copeeben of maesie lending: to ects’ Cantlasion Dighaaas and Wageees CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Announcing the Engagement of 
KAR a J ORN Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
Formerly leading tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Co. “ . 
chateaus catia Ales Oat. A The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mer. Phone Wabash 2293 


Ohe Cieheland Justitute of (usic 
oeene seicend ' Tnchre Covet, Art Dipl el Doras Cincinnati Conservatory « «Music 


” give students actual experience and train for professional careers Founded 1867 INCORPORATES 


Free competitive scholarships in every majer subject AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Private lessons in all branches of music Faculty of nationally known artists 


Send tal tlining courses, fees and dormitory rates . . ° 
wad for canciones exttining cxurese, fess ant, Covel Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Obie Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
1892 ITHACA 1929 ESTABLISHED 1857 ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Conservatory of Music Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 
Degrees 


Placement Bureau 


i i “= —_—| AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
PEABODY Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Eminent Faculty of 120 en Mailed Free 


GRANBERRY ||| CONSERVATORY ee ei sate 
“— » Oe Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
PIANO SCHOOL BALTIMORE, MD. Krupatt Haut, Caicaco, I. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. in the Country Circulars Mailed 
1929 MARIO C0 RTI SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
OBERLIN Four-Year courses in Pian "Leading bag Sale teas at lon and Public School Music 


Boox.ets—149 , 5 6ist Staezt, New Yorx 
. LIN Modern equipment. Five rgans. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rate 
ee = rome PROFESSOR at Royal ° aa atory of » For Piitctin ees Son H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. sel 
Limited enroliment Dormitories Santa Cecilia in Rome. Now pees 
Complete teaching and practice equipment SPECIAL COURSE 


FH. Shon Diecwr, Oowtin, Ohio || at The David Mannes Music School. | PIUJS XK SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
AUTUMN, WINTER AND SPRING SESSION 


JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC = Ag. ~ oy ae aes, ae 
GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT Harmony I, according to the Ward 

CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING on 
Address The Secretary, Catnevrat 1334 Van time, Peanee  e™ 


FACULTY OF FIFTY _Pottevilie, Pa, | LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIc| ——— = 
Maintained by the University Musical Society BLAN CHE MARCHESI Paris: 202 Rue de Courcelles 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN ‘Apply Secretary Above address 

Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 

Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ale ng Maes New York City 
»Dean—A school for serious 


students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
OF THE SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT All talented advanced 
violin students will come under the persona] observation 


PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC || SiLAze School oF music =e hin oO met AUER 


(Formerly Hans Schneider Piano School) (FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


Dene RNG YOKE TOEN-onGAn La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


509 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. Telephone: Gaspee 0997 mposer-Planist Concert Planiet and Pedago ue R. -—-raed In 
Vole Bullding nterpretation ant 


Mr. Leps teaches at Steinway Hall, New York, Mondays. STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th = NEW YORK ~* PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
Piano and Coaching of Singers Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


CONSERVATORY ec: So Dd 5 AM DS : 4 
OF MUSIC ISRAEL SIEKIERKA 
1524 CHESTNUT STREET Head of Violin Department 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. EDNA PHILLIPS 


Juurus Lzeerson, Director, Head of Piano Department For Information Apply to Secretary Harp Department 
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; TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
4 corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


+ MARGOLIS cULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 








“Not all may become rtists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing ically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voca music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 








& 











PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


45 EAST 55th STREET, ny YORK CITY 
Telephone: P 





Circle 1 


3 e KYZER mR... 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


o SHAFFNER 


H SOPRANO 


i LEONE 


BARITONE— Concert and Opera 
ae De Kalb Ave., Bronx. Tel.: 2811 Estabrook 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


BIRDICE BLYE tis 


Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


(DILLING 


HARPIST 


aensel & Jones a om 25 W. 51 
Biotoway Hl Hall, New York ON. ¥. Tel. Circle iit 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson a. Program 


Corp 
1618 Seelenen Hall, "New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 4 West 40th St, Now St., _* York City 
el. Penn. 


851-52 CAgnsels HALL, N. Y. C. 





Concert, Oratorie, Opera 
Tel. Bhinelander 1750 
oe, — Panag 8 Ine. 


























TRAGER 
SINGING 





Conn 


PANIST 


2 mocera 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 


New York City 
10324 Circle 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc. 
Address: 1515 Grand Concourse, New York 
Telephone: 2407 Davenport 








MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 


VIOLIN AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC CLASSES 


203 W. 8lst St., New York 
Susquehanna 8800 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


Mgt. OD ony 8 a 19 W. py St., sinew York 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Teacher of singing. rand Opera Society of 
939 0 Bight Ave. 


Van Dyck Studios, Tel. Columbus Mati 
ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 














Studio 532 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Circle 0116 


Telephone | Cath. 1560 


COURIER 


CARL FLESCH 


Kaiser Wiaislion 2 23, ge 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin—Staatl, Hochschule fiir Musik 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address pd West 80th bd ? York 
one 0634 End! 


GRACE G. GARDN ER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Volee 


airer and 
pera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
- iy Studio: 


Lawrence and 
Hotel Metropole, 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 
Miss MacConache is now in Europe 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Mét.: Acseat W. Meurer, 113 W. 57th St., New York 

















WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. ¥. Phone; 10021 River 





“ Spring is Here” “Joyous Youth” “‘Bubbles”’ 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Y LE’ wie 


CSNcERT ‘sc Sona 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


CLARK ust HAMMANN N 


1616 Chestnut yy 


sour MQ W 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. a oben 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bide. Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


Hotel Royal, 635 West 112th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Cathedral 7570 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM: 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 14644 RIVERSIDE 


S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


BARONESS OLGA VON TURK ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
12th Floor, Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER |, 


—== Planist =—-—- 
Pix AMERICA 1928-1929 


cetera alt i 
~s ys Vin irgil ine Arts B |dg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 > ere ome, iS 113 Pt 57th St. 
dress: 


Tel. ‘Mott Haven 0363. ee York 









































ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Musie 
509 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oraterice 


Associated with Frank La York city 
14 West 68th St. New Yor 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 
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VERA GILES 
ACCOMPANIST 


EIGHT YEARS WITH PROF, LEOPOLD AUEK 
Studio: 319 W. 80th St.,N. ¥.C. Tel. Badicott 2686 


‘ BUTLER <.. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Hil. 


: + HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. Tel. 6935 bead 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at {13rd Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 3326 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


7622—12th A Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. sonhurst 


“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
» not to say NW. ¥, World. 
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Hotel Franklin Towers, 333 West 
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& LAZAR S. 
SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto Opera School 
and Studios 


309 West 85th Street 
New York 
Endicott 3475 
Write for circular. Arrangements made for 
Debuts in European Opera Houses 
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JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 


1046 Westmoor Road 
Winnetka, IIL 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: = West aye St., New York 
Tel 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endicott 














OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harrlet Stee! Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2606 
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FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume members, 


specialties 
Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. yenren 
Fine Arts == 


JEANNETTE DURNO) 


cago Steinway Piano 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


REPER TORE. wx" 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., ower A J. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, I. 


V. COLOMBATI 


vers PLACEMENT—COACHING 
of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 6 A. 70th ae New York 
Susquehanna 
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DANIELL 
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4 VOICE BUILDER 
E Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., ‘=, — City 
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David Earle 


PIANIST 
Studio: Musical Art Bldg., St. Louis, Me. 
Baldwin Piano 
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VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 


Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. VonKienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 


February 7, 1929 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 
Directors: CH.-M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS, Supervised by the French Government 
For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 


June 25 to September 25, 1929 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, Organ; André Bloch, 
Composition and Conducting; Miss Nadia Boulanger, Harmony (the Appreciation 
and Philosophy of Modern Music); Isidor Philipp and Decreus, Piano; Rémy and 


Hewitt, Violin; Paul Bazelaire, Violoncello and Instrumental Ensemble; Grandjany, 
Harp; Litvinne, Roosevelt and Salignac, Voice, Repertory and Mise-en-scéne; Pil- 
lois, the French Language and History of Music; Fauchet, Solfeggio. 


Tuition, board and lodging $300, three months’ course; $225, two months’ course 


AMERICAN OFFICE: National Art Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman 





BARON HAROLD YON OPPENHEIM 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
Park Chambers Hotel, 68 West 58th Street, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 5901 


|} ROUSE 


mnbined. 
8103 Langley Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel.: 2828 Radcliffe 


THEODORE KATZ 


VIOLINIST 
Methods :—Leopold Auer and Lucien Capet 
618 West 142nd Street, New York Broadburst 


: BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BINSBERG 


BARITONE 
Emillo Roxas Studios 
703 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 


"BARRON 


Management: Walter Anderson 
5 Columbus Circle New York 


TENOR 
Voice—Teaching 
Instruction- 
2231 Broadway 
New York 
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Tra. 3614 


The Center for 


Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
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1806 LEXINGTON AVE. 
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(College Division. 
Preparatory Division) 











Music courses offered 
in all instruments, from 
elementary stege to high- 
est artistic perfection. 


Exceptional opportu- 
nities for pupils prepar- 
ing for Professional and 
for Conce-t career. 


A CITY CONSER- 
VATORY DIPLO- 
MA OPENS THE 
DOOR OF 1,000 
OPPORTUNITIES. 

















ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING that produced 
the famous baritones BATTISTINI, CARUSON 
and DE LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWAY HALL, 
113 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Circle 3278. 


JEANNE DE MARE 


TALKS ON MODERN MUSIC 
in connection with Metaphysics 
65 East 96th Street, N. Y. Tel.: 1272 Atwater 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Helghts, L. 1. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


Miriam Franken 


OPERA SINGER 
Lyric Soprano 
346 West 71st Street, New York. Susquehanna 9541 


Frederick Southwick 


















































EVERETT 


Pure in Tone Pure Period Designs 
South Haven, Mich. 





THE STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Bolyston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S. A. 




















TEACHER OF VOICE—CONCERT BARITONE Complete Catalogues post free on application 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall, New York 


PROF. A. H. TROUK 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
Pupil of: JOACHIM—DONT—MASSART 
Teacher of the Noted Violinists GISELLA NEU 








STUDIOS: 
606 Steinway Hall, New York City 
1845 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The only teacher in America possessing 
a diploma from Pror. Dont. 


and MAX ROSTHAL 


Wi nw G & hay oO Ae 5 Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 








Studios: 
149 WEST 85th ST.. NEW YORK 
Schuyler 6684 


Summer Studio: 


BELDEN HILL, WILTON, CONN. 


MAX CUSHING 


Diction, Interpretation, Repertoire 
for Singers, Especialiy in French 


FRANCES MANN 317 West 1eTth Bt. 





Mgt. Guild Hall, Ine. 
118 West Sfth Bt. 
New York City 


} Studios 


Institute of Musical Art 











THE BAUER PIANO of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of piane making tonally and structurally. 
It is a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is not the least important feature. 


Julius Bauer & Co., Factory, 1335 Altgeld St., Chicago, U. S. A. Established 1857 




















SHEET MUSIC 


PIANIST 
You can’t buy better— 


i] why pay more? 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! What 
more can sheet music be! ere are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know ‘ 
parents appreciate the saving. 


The only substantial im- 
Provements in piano-tone 
Production made in forty 
years are the result of 
Mehiin research. These im- 
provements are embodied 
only in Mehiin Grands and 
Uprights—the highest devel- 
opment ever attained in the 
art and science of piano con- 
struction. 


MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Wareroom 

509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d St.) 
New York 


Office and Factory 
West New York, N. J. 














CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 








MATHUSHEK 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND PLAYER PIANOS 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 
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Bartok’s Castle of Duke Bluebeard 


Has First Berlin Performance 


A Fantastic Story With Noble Music—A Sensational Revival—The Flying Dutchman in 
Modern Dress—Music Attracts Matrimonial Candidates—Bachaus in Berlin— 
Giannini and Mortimer Heard—Recently Discovered Buxtehude Oratorio 
Has Impressive Performance 


Bertwn.—A genuine event in the operatic world was the 
recent production, at the Municipal Opera, of Bela Bartok’s 
Castle of Duke Blucbeard. It was Bartok’s introduction 
here as an opera composer and Berlin’s pleasure in the ac- 
quaintance was not entirely unalloyed. Even the most su- 
perficial music lover knows that Bartok would never be 
interested in writing an opera that conformed to the ac- 
cepted rules, and in fact his Bluebeard is strange enough 
to bewilder any public and insure against a popular success. 
But to the elect few, Bartok’s ballad is fascinating and un- 
questionably ranks as a genuine work of art. 

It has practically only two characters, Bluebeard and his 
young wife, Judith. He shows her around his casule and 
her curiosity becomes excited by seven locked doors. She 
coaxes him to let her see them. Reluctantly he hands her 
one key after the other. Each room affords an agreeable 
surprise and she becomes more and more eager to open the 
last door. Bluebeard, however, entreats her with growing 
excitement and passionate despair to curb her curiosity, but, 
in vain. The last lock is opened and Bluebeard’s three for- 
mer wives—not dead as in the mediaeval story, but pale and 
mute—slowly come out of their prison, dressed in costly 
garb. After a time they return to their dark cell without 
having uttered a word. Judith is then crowned and dressed 
in-a splendid mantle by Bluebeard, and, in a similar trance, 
she slowly follows her three predecessors and disappears 
into the dark. Bluebeard locks the door and in an attitude 
of deep pain, mounts slowly from the dark cave to the 
light of day. The dialogue between Bluebeard and Judith 
forms the entire text of the opera. 

TypicaL AUSTERITY 

It is clear that the work cannot create a dramatic effect 
in the ordinary way. It can only have a psychological in- 
terest for those listeners who are able to follow the varying 
moods, fine shadings and expressive qualities of Bartok’s 
music. The nobility of the score is typical of Bartok in its 
uncompromising austerity. It maintains its acrid character 
from the start to the close and provides just those peculiar 
tones and accents demanded by the fantastic, mysterious and 
appalling story. The librettist, B. Balazs, has proven him- 
self more of a poet than most writers of opera stories. 

A performance of extraordinary quality did full justice to 
this extraordinary work. Two fine artists, Ludwig Hoff- 
mann and Maria Raidl, gave a convincing and profoundly 
touching portrayal of the tragic couple. Issay Dobrowen, 
who is gifted as a conductor, composer, pianist and regisseur, 
was responsible for the impressive stage setting. The opera 
was conducted by Hans Levy-Diem, a young musician less 
than twenty years of age, who, on this occasion, made a 
very successful debut in an artistically important task. 

In complete contrast to this work, Georg Sebastian brought 
out a good revival of Humperdinck’s Konigskinder. Both 
his conducting and Lotte Schone’s singing of the Goose Girl 
were excellent. 

KLemperer’s Fiyinc DuTCHMAN 


A highly sensational revival was Klemperer’s production 
of The Flying Dutchman at the Kroll Opera. The original 
score and orchestral parts which Wagner used for the first 
Berlin performance in 1884 were borrowed from the library 
and used for this most extraordinary performance. The 
original version differs considerably from Wagner’s later 
arrangement of the score, now universally used. The abund- 
ance of massed brass effects and powerful accents seemed 
to Klemperer to be better suited to the elementary power of 
the drama than the later softened and more refined version. 

The scenic arrangement, due to Klemperer, Edward Diil- 
berg, and stage manager, Juergen Fehling, was altogether 
revolutionary. It transposed the action to somewhere on 
the Russian coast of the Baltic Sea in the year 1928. The 
Dutchman looked like a figure from Dostoiewsky, like one 
who had just escaped from a Siberian prison. Senta had the 
appearance of a working girl, while all the other participants 
wore shabby, modern proletarian dress, such as might be 
seen today in any Russian port. Opinions were divided as 
to whether this radical innovation (entirely opposed to Wag- 
ner’s specifications) was really worth while. Personally, I 
would not advocate its general acceptance, but this particu- 
lar experiment was most impressive. All theatrical con- 
ventions were completely ignored and the essential dramatic 
ideas stood out in a plastic distinctness that has hardly ever 
been achieved before. The chorus scenes, especially, took 
on real grandeur and it would be hard to surpass the real- 
istic impressiveness of the sailor’s dance at the beginning of 
the third act 

MAGNIFICENT Errects 

Of the solo singers Fritz Krenn and Moje Forbach, as the 
Dutchman and Senta, respectively, were notable principally 
for their intellectual grasp of the characters and the vigor 
of their acting. Vocally they can hardly be rated very high 
despite their powerful voices. Klemperer, the soul of the 
entire performance, achieved magnificent effects, impressing 
even those who were opposed to his bold innovations. 

Boccaccio IN THE PHILHARMONIE 


From the sublime to the ridiculous is an easy transition 
and during the past fortnight the venerable Philharmonie 


Hall was the scene of a small-sized riot that proved ridicu- 
lous in the extreme. It took place at an orchestral concert 
given by Vienna’s feminine composer-conductor, Lisa M. 
Mayer. The lady had already conducted Beethoven's fourth 
symphony and her own symphonic composition, entitled 
Cocain, when, during the intermission, an elegantly dressed 
young man mounted a chair and addressed the public in a 
loud voice. He accused the concert-giver of having caused 
many listeners to buy expensive tickets on fraudulent pre- 
texts. Boccaccio in his Decameron might have invented the 
comical tale the young man disclosed. 

He explained that in a prominent Berlin newspaper an 
advertisement which appeared a few days before the con- 
cert and which attracted considerable attention, announced 
that a young widow of independent means desired the ac- 
quaintance of a cultivated young man, with a view to mar- 
riage. About two hundred “cultivated young men” of Ber- 
lin replied and received hand-written, perfumed letters, tell- 
ing them that the widow would be found at the concert of 
Lisa Mayer in the Philharmonie sitting in one of the front 
rows and wearing a large bouquet of white roses. In vain, 
hoavever, the two hundred matrimonial candidates looked 
around for the lady with the white roses. Fellow-sufferers, 
setting jealousy aside, soon resolved to defend their common 
rights and to disclose the fraud. From all sides they flocked 
together, brandishing their pink love letters while their 
speaker made his indignant appeal. This was first greeted 
with great shouts of laughter and then with noisy protests 
and quarrels. Finally Lisa Mayer appeared and tried to 
silence the public by beginning the Euryanthe overture. 
After a few bars, however, she became so excited by the 
riot, that she fainted and had to be carried away from the 
conductor’s desk. In the meantime the police had been 
called and peace was finally restored. 

Subsequent inquiries finally cleared up the strange case. 
Lisa Mayer’s husband, who is also her manager, had worked 
out this device (without telling his wife) in order to fill the 
concert hall. Incidentally, a number of ladies had been simi- 
larly attracted in the hope of capturing an eligible rich 
merchant, but they preferred not to make a public protest. 
As to Lisa Mayer’s artistic qualities they can only be rated 
as mediocre. Her conducting is correct, but entirely lack- 
ing in artistic temperament. That her symphony, Cocain, 
attempts to be sensational is proved by its title and its exor- 
bitant orchestral apparatus. The music, however, is syn- 
thetic and insignificant, even though it reveals a certain 
amount of technical skill in the use of the numerous instru- 
ments. But if it did nothing else, the “marriage concert” 
furnished copy to the entire Berlin press for days. 


BACHAUS IN ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 


The Staatsoper is to have a new conductor next year, 
namely, Richard Lert. He paid Berlin a preliminary visit 
recently by giving a concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
during which he proved himself to be a highly cultivated 
musician with a distinct personality. His soloist was that 
rarely heard pianist, Wilhelm Bachaus, who played Beetho- 
ven’s G majer concerto in an admirable manner, combining 
classical purity of style with a perfectly finished mechanism. 

Another newcomer is Martin Spanjaard, a Dutch con- 
ductor, who made an excellent impression in a recent concert. 
Highly developed intellectual powers of interpretation, a 
musical temperament and technical skill are his salient 
characteristics. His program included Albert Roussel’s 
suite from the ballet, Le Festin de l’Araignee, descriptive, 
impressionistic music of great charm and refinement. Oro- 
bio de Castro, a well accredited Dutch cellist, contributed the 
Haydn concerto. 

A Girrep Conpuctor 


The fourth concert of the Society of the Friends of Music 
was conducted by Issay Dobrowen in place of the regular 
leader, Dr. Heinz Unger, who is still absent on an extended 
tour to southern Russia and Norway. Dobrowen, a musi- 
cian of extraordinary capabilities, was surely predestined 
for conducting, and his concerts are always strikingly im- 
pressive. His chef d’oevre was Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, which he rendered in true Russian style, emphasizing 
its peculiar mixture of melancholy and savage fury, of mon- 
daine elegance and inspired grandeur. Berlioz’ Benvenuto 
Cellini overture received its due in a performance of dash- 
ing brilliance. Adolf Busch was soloist and played the 
Brahms violin concerto with the absolute purity, clearness 
and noble expressiveness that are characteristic of his art. 


ScHNABEL PLAys DIABELLI VARIATIONS 


Artur Schnabel’s rare recitals always have an interest 
far above the ordinary, and the last one w2s unique. On 
this occasion he played Beethoven's Diabelli Variations with 
complete mastery, entering deeply into the mysteries of the 
gigantic composition and translating its profound wisdom into 
a language of sound that was intelligible to all lovers of 
music. Another piano recital, totally different, but also of 
the very first rank, was Egon Petri’s. The astounding man- 
ner in which he veritably reproduced Brahms’ Paganini vari- 
ations, Liszt’s Don Juan and Figaro fantasies and the Bach- 


Busoni choral preludes is unequalled for its peculiar spirit 
and color. 
GIANNINI AND MortTIMER SCORE 


Dusolina Giannini has recently given her second recital in 
Berlin and it may suffice to mention in this connection, that 
she is now known throughout Germany as an artist of extra- 
ordinary powers. Her universal success is in proportion to 
her artistic standing, and the revelation of vocal art that is 
expected by the public at each of her appearances has never 
been wanting. Another American singer, Myra Mortimer, 
has become a welcome guest in Berlin as was proved by the 
well filled hall at her recital and by the bursts of applause 


(Continued on page 33) 


Civic Opera Scholarships Contest 

It is announced by Samuel Insull that the preliminary 
corttestj» which will determine the winner of the Chicago 
Civic Opera European Scholarships, will be in the hands of 
the Society of American Musicians. The society will form- 
ulate the rules and regulations for the preliminary contest 
and arrange for judges who will choose the artists to be 
heard in the final contest by a committee from the Civic 
Opera, consisting of the musical director, Giorgio Polacco; 
senior conductor, Roberto Moranzoni, and business manager, 
Herbert M. Johnsn. 

The following basis, on which the rules and regulations 
will be drawn up, was agreed upon between the Civic Opera 
and the Society of American Musicians: 

(1) The Chicago Civic Opera European Scholarship con- 
testants must have studied with a teacher or a conservatory 
in Cook County for at least forty weeks during the twelve 
months immediately preceding October 1, 1928 

(2) They must be between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-eight years. 

(3) They must be either native-born or of naturalized 
American parents, 

(4) The préliminary contest will be conducted by the 
Society of American Musicians, and in order to reimburse 
the judges and assist in paying the expenses of the contest, 
an entrance fee of $5.00 will be charged all contestants. 

(5) There are no restrictions as to membership of either 
teachers or contestants in the Society of American Musicians. 

(6) In naming entries for the contest, it would be well 
to remember that only those pupils who have the necessary 
qualifications for grand opera will be considered. . 

(7) The contest will be held in the Auditorium Theater: 

Herbert M. Johnson, business manager of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, in speaking of the contest, said: “The Society 
of American Musicians is at liberty to conduct its prelimin- 
ary contest at any time, but it is expected that a date will 
be chosen which will permit the final winners of the scholar- 
ships to be announced by October 1, 1929. 

“In conducting these. contests, we trust that the judges 
and teachers will be informed that the contestants are to be 
fitted for grand opera and that certain qualifications which, 
have always been essential to success in opera in America 
should be considered in making the choice. 

“It is hoped that teachers, in advising their pupils, will 
keep this in mind, so that the contestants, even in the pre- 
liminary contest, are worthy of scholarships. The contests 
are intended only for students who have practically finished 
their vocal studies and who have an operatic career in mind. 
The Civic Opera management will undertake to obtain the 
Auditorium Theater for the contest.” 


Schumann-Heink to Return to Metropolitan 


Mme. Schumann-Heink will return to the Metropolitan 
on February 21 to sing the role of Erda in Rheingold. She 
will also appear as Erda in Siegfried on March 7. The 
great contralto is completing her farewell tour of the coun- 
try this year under the management of George Engles. In 
June and July she will conduct her second master class in 
Kansas City. She is the first of the outstanding singers to 
teach while still active on the concert stage and in opera. 





EDWIN ORLANDO SWAIN, 
who met with unquestioned success when he appeared 
recently as soloist with the Handel and Haydn Society 
in Boston. Among his forthcoming engagements the 
baritone includes an engagement in April with the 
Lutheran Choir of Cleveland, Ohio, in a performance 
of the Bach Passion. 
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INTERESTING INcweENts IN Gounon’s Lir EK 


OUNOD might have been born in the Louvre if the 
Revolution of 1789-93 tad not put Napoleon in 
power. Gounod’s grandfather was an engraver and 

sword-cutler to the king, and together with some privileged 
artists was given one of the twenty-seven apartments and 
studios in the palace of the Louvre, overlooking the Seine. 
Here Francois Louis Gounod, the father of the composer, 


GOUNOD IN 1891 
Portrait by Carolus Durand 


was born in 1758. He was a painter and sculptor of mod- 
erate talent and he lived in his father’s apartment until 
Napoleon revoked the privilege granted to the artists of the 
court by Henri IV, and turned them all out in 1806. In the 
same year Francois Louis Gounod married Victoire Lema- 
chois, who was born at Rouen in 1780, and was consequently 
twenty-two years younger than her husband. She was full 
of vivacity and energy, and moreover was an excellent 
pianist. When the second child of the marriage of 1806 


GOUNOD IN 1855 


before Faust was writien 


In the possession of the Parisian manager, Dandelot. 


1818, the father was sixty and the mother 
advanced age of the parents had no ill 


He was quick to learn, very sensitive, 
But neither 


was born, June 17, 
thirty-eight. The 
effects on the child. 
and might almost be called precocious in music. 
parent lived to see the son recognized by the world. The 
father died while the future composer was a baby, and the 
mother, from whom the boy inherited his musical talent, 
was the first instructor of her child. She was startled at 
the infant’s quickness and capacity for music, and, to save 
his nervous system from undue excitement, she determined 
to make a lawyer of him. 


He was sent to various schools, in which he invariably 


BY CLARENCE LUCAS 


distinguished himself in Latin, prose and poetry, but never 
in jurisprudence. Like Schumann, he could not interest 
himself in law. To every music teacher under whose guid- 
ance he was placed his mother always said that she wished 
the boy to be discouraged by difficult studies. And every 
music teacher reported to the mother that the boy could 
not be discouraged and was making extraordinary progress. 
Harmony, counterpoint, and fugue, were mastered before 
he was proficient in French grammar. He made himself 
remarked as soon as he was admitted to the Conservatoire, 
which was at that time directed by Cherubini; and at the 
end of his studies there he won the coveted Prix de Rome, 
which entitled him to three years residence in Italy at the 
expense of the French government. The director of the 
Villa Medici in Rome at that period was the famous French 
painter, Ingres, who had been a friend of Frangois Louis 
Gounod, the father of the young musician. Ingres was an en- 
thusiastic musical amateur who at one time had serious 
thoughts of becoming a violinist. He took great interest in 
Charles Gounod, and discovered so much talent for design in 
the boy that he promised Gounod he would obtain the Prix 


GOUNOD AT ROME IN 1841 
A drawing by Ingres 


de Rome for painting if he gave up music and studied art 
under the direction of Ingres for three years. But Gounod 
was not to be turned aside from music. Neither the prayers 
of his mother nor the generosity of Ingres could shake his 
belief in his destiny as a composer. 

A writer who interests himself in things occult says that 
Gounod’s career was the result, not only of his inherited 
talent, but also of the place in which he was born. The 
reader will naturally wonder what kind of a composer 
Charles Gounod would have been if Napoleon had not 
turned the painter Gounod out of the Louvre. The vast 
palace of the Louvre, which today contains the enormous 
collection of pictures in a very small part of it, was begun by 
King Philippe-Auguste more than seven centuries ago. 
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MADAME ANNA GOUNOD IN 1859 
A drawing by Ingres 


Every successive monarch added to it. By the time Napo- 
leon III had to flee to England after his military disasters 
of 1870-71, it had grown to its present dimensions, which 
are three times as large as the Vatican in Rome and St. 
Peter’s Cathedral. The pomp, splendor, and magnificence 


of its royal entertainments, the tragedies, crimes, and de- 
baucheries in its long history, the priceless works of art and 
monuments of antiquity within it, have placed the Louvre 
first on the list of Parisian landmarks. 

But the father of the composer was ejected from his regal 
surroundings twelve years before his son Charles was born. 
He came into the world at 11, rue St. André-des-Arts. The 
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MOS OAGUES a INDIF 


WHERE GOUNOD WAS BORN, 1818 


Now demolished 


street was formerly called St. André-des-Arcs on account 
of the bow makers who inhabited the quarter in the days 
before artillery and guns came into use. The church which 
gave its name to the street was demolished in 1790 during 
the Revolution. It was begun during the reign of King 
iPhilippe-Auguste in 1210, and it occupied the site of a still 
older church. But no vestige of it remains. Gounod was 
born in a building which stood on these ancient religious 
grounds. His house has in turn disappeared to make room 
for an underground railway station in the middle of a new 


GOUNOD IN 1866 


street. Occultists are welcome to draw their own conclu- 
sions from these historical data. Geographically, Gounod’s 
birthplace comes about half way between Bergen, where 
Grieg was born as far north as Hudson’s Bay, and Sicily, 
where Bellini first saw the light of his bright Mediterra- 
nean day. 

Gounod’s nature was a mixture of sentimental sweetness 
and religious exaltation. He was with difficulty restrained 
from becoming a priest and giving up his musical career 
a few years after he had refused the offer of Ingres to make 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Philadelphia Grand Opera Company in 
Fine Performance of Gounod’s Faust 


Stuart Gracey, Young American Baritone, 


Goddard Makes First Appearance With Company 
Other Important News 


for Season 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

PwILaAveLpHiA, Pa—The Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
of January 25 and 26 terminated Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s sea- 
son here as guest conductor. The program consisted entirely 
of Russian music, which was delightful to hear and in some 
cases extremely interesting. Entr’acte from Orestes by 
Taneiev, which opened the program, was heard for the first 
time here and proved very enjoyable, both harmonically and 
melodically. Its chords rise and fall, like a great hymn, 
leaving the listener \ uplifted. 

The Symphony No. 4 in E flat major, by Glazounow, is 
unusual, in the absence of a complete slow movement, al- 
though the first and last movements begin Andante. There 
is nothing startling in this symphony, but one can thoroughly 
enjoy it. The Scherzo was particularly appealing, while the 
closing Allegro was very rhythmical and jolly. 

Rachmaninoff’s symphonic poem, The Island of the Dead, 
was well played and carried the sombreness of its name 
throughout the richness of the orchestration. 

Perhaps the ae interesting number of all, however, was 
the closing one, Capriccio Espagnol, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
which aroused the audience to alert attention. In the last 
section some unusually fine solo work was done by Mischa 
Mischakoff. (first violin), W. M. Kincaid, (flute), Daniel 
Bonade (first clarinet), and Vincent Fanelli, Jr. (harp). 
At the close, Mr. Gabrilowitsch was recalled many times in 
an ovation from both audience and orchestra, in recognition 
of his fine work here during the past two months. 


CHAMBER Music ASSOCIATION 

At the fifth meeting, on January 20, the members of the 
Philadelphia Chamber Music Association heard excellent 
ensemble in the concert given by the Elshuco Trio, the group 
consisting of William Kroll, violin; Willem Willecke, cello; 
and Aurelio Giorni, composer-pianist. 

The concert opened with the Brahm’s B major Trio (sec- 
ond version). The work was very well played and oppor- 
tunity given to hear the beautiful, rich, smooth tone-quality 
which characterizes Mr. Willeke’s playing, as both the first 
and second movements—Allegro and Scherzo—open with the 
cello. The third movement gives the lead to the piano; 
there Mr. Giorni’s singing tone and its adaptibility, was par- 
ticularly notable. The entire work was played with perfec- 
tion of technic and artistry of interpretation. 

Second on the program was Trio quasi una Ballata, in D 
minor by a contemporary Czecho-Slovakian, Vitezslav No- 


Makes Notable Operatic Debut in Role of Valentine—Lucretia 


Gabrilowitsch Bids Farewell to Philadelphia 


vak—noteworthy for its strong nationalistic character and 
the peculiar idiom in the method of construction. 

A Trio Caprice, also in D minor, by the Russian com- 
poser, Paul Juon, (played for the first time here), brought 
the concert to a close. The four movements; moderato, 
andante, scherzo, risoluto, with only a slight pause between 
the first two and the last two, were splendidly played and in- 
terpreted, despite the many difficult tests made upon the tech- 
nical skill and musical insight of the players. 

Tue MENDELSSOHN CLUB 

The Mendelssohn Club, directed by Bruce Carey, gave its 
first concert of the season at the Academy of Music on Jan- 
uary 21 before a well-filled house. The club had the valua- 
ble assistance of the full Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

As is usual at these concerts, the opening number was 
The Club’s Motto, both words and music composed by the 
founder of the club, Dr. W. W. Gilchrist. This time, how- 
ever, it was sung with an orchestral accompaniment, cleverly 
arranged by Lucien Caillet, one of the clarinetists of the 
orchestra. Following this the orchestra played Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Russian Easter, in which some beautiful work 
was done by the first violin, cello, flute and French horn 
players. Next came the Sanctus from Bach’s B minor Mass 
and the Sanctus from Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem—sung by 
the club with the orchestra accompanying. These two 
mighty numbers, so dissimilar in their musical treatment, 
were very well sung. The first is extremely difficult due to 
the long continued high pitch which must be maintained in 
the upper parts. 

The orchestra played the suite from the Incidental Music 
to Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing, by Korngold, 
in a highly artistic manner. This amusing suite is delight- 
ful and was so interpreted that all the abundant humor was 
well brought out. 

The club did the finest singing of the evening in the a 
capella numbers, Ave Maris Stella by Grieg, and Cherubim 
Song No. 3 by Tschaikowsky. 

Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody, No. 1, received a fine per- 
formance by the orchestra, and a cordial reception from the 
audience. 

The closing numbers were The Song of the Pediar by 
Williams, sung a capella, and the Ballad of the Kremlin by 
Garteveld, sung with orchestra accompaniment. These were 
both very well done. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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AUSTIN CONRADI, 
who will be heard in recital over station WBAL, Balti- 
more, on Friday evening, March 1, in the series of 
special artist recitals arranged exclusively for this sta- 
tion by Frederick R. Huber, director. Mr. Conradi is 
a well known pianist, who studied with Ernest Hutche- 
son and later assisted him at Chautauqua, N. Y. Mr. 
Conradi was formerly head of the piano department of 
the Hamburg Conservatory at Toronto, Canada; teacher 
of piano at the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadel- 
phia, and since 1919 has been a member of the faculty 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore. He 
also has appeared in recital, and as soloist with the New 
York Symphony, Symphony and Baltimore 
Symphony orchestras. 


Russian 
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JOSE MOJICA 


In Two of the Most Outstanding 


Successes of the Chicago 


Civic Opera Season 
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Concert Direction: CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, INC. 
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MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Second World’s 


MASTER CLASS 


June 10th to July 13th, 1929 
(Five weeks) Three Classes Weekly (Total 15 lessons) 


Kansas City — Horner Conservatory 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Josefin Hartman Vollmer, Assistant and Coach 


Enrolled in the first World’s Master Class were 200 singers, students 
and teachers from 34 states, Germany, Denmark, London 
and Canada. 


Three Free Scholarships!!! 


Private Instruction under Madame Schumann-Heink 


Also special courses in the following subjects: Musicianship, Harmony, 
Languages, Diction, Stage Deportment, Chorus and 
Orchestra Conducting. 


Write for Particulars 


MANAGEMENT: 


HORNER-WITTE CONCERT BUREAU 
3000 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 


By ARRANGEMENT: GEORGE ENGLES 
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Denver 
College 
of Music 


Institutional Member of the 


National Associational Schools of Music 


John C. Wilcox, Director 
Edwin J. Stringham, Dean 





Percy Rector 


Stephens 


Eminent Voice Authority 


Will Conduct a Five Weeks 


Master Class 


For Singers and Teachers 
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Yehudi Menuhin Chooses $60,000 
Stradivarius for Birthday Present 


Boy Violin Genius Selects the Prince Khevenhueller, a Gift from Mr. and. Mrs. Henry 


Goldman on His 


From Evans and Salter, managers of Yehudi Menuhin, 
celebrated boy violinist, comes some very interesting infor- 
mation concerning the circumstances under which the young 
genius selected the $60,000 Prince Khevenhueller Stradi- 
varius, which Mr. and Mrs. Henry Goldman, of New 
York, recently bought from Emil Herrmann, the Berlin- 
New York violin dealer, as a present for the boy on the 
occasion of his twelfth birthday. 

The offer of the gift came about in the following manner : 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Goldman, members of the Goldman, 
Sachs Company, prominent Wall 
Street bankers, and great lovers of 
music, happened to be _ present 
among the packed audiences at 
Carnegie Hall, when the young 
artist of San Francisco recently 
appeared there after a year’s re- 
tirement, first as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a week later 
in recital. They were so stirred 
by the boy’s virtuosity and mu- 
sicianship that they asked Yehudi’s 
father for the privilege of pre- 
senting the boy with the best ob- 
tainable Stradivarius on the occa- 
sion of his twelfth birthday, Janu- 
ary 22. Some of the world’s most 
precious Strads were sent for com- 
parison to Yehudi’s hotel suite. 

It was “Strad fiddles” week in 

Yehudi's life. Finally, on the boy’s 

birthday, the great decision was 

reached. Efrem Zimbalist, an in- 

timate friend of the Goldmans, 

and an ardent admirer of Yehudi 

since he had heard the boy play in 

San Francisco at the age of six, 

at which time he declared him to 

be the outstanding musical phe- 

nomena of the age, was called upon 

on this last occasion to help the 

young genius render a decision. 

Convalescing from a recent oper- 

ation, Zimbalist sat on the sofa 

next to Mrs. Goldman and Yehu- 

di’s father, while Yehudi, accompanied by his teacher, Louis 
Persinger, played one piece after another, ending with Han- 
del’s Sacred and Solemn |Prayer. Zimbalist could contain 
himself no longer. Wiping the tears from his eyes he ex- 
claimed: “Yehudi is right in his choice. This is one of the 
most marvelous Strads on earth, but Yehudi is the most 
marvelous violinist of the age.” 

The instrument which Yehudi has chosen as his companion 
for life was made in 1733 by Stradivarius when he was 
nearly ninety years old. The great craftsman was so proud 
of his unique masterpiece that he inscribed on the wood 
before closing the violin, “In my ninetieth year.” The 
Strad is full-sized and perfect in form, arch, workmanship 
and tone. The varnish is a gleaming dark red. It is one 
of the few works of Stradivarius that have been preserved 
in their original state. In the body is a black seal which 
stands for the combined coat-of-arms of Prince Kheven- 
hueller and his wife, who lived in Vienna in the eighteenth 
century. Around 1820 the violin became the property of 
the great violinist, Josef Bohm, who, as professor of violin 
at the Vienna Conservatory taught Joachim and Ernst, 
two of the greatest violinists of the nineteenth century. 
From the Bohm family the instrument finally passed into 
the possession of Mr. Herrmann, the international violin 
dealer, from whom the Goldmans purchased it for Yehudi. 

Messrs. Evans and Salter also announce that they post- 
poned until next year two previously contemplated engage- 
ments for Yehudi, in Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, in order 
that the boy could give the extra recital in New York on 
February 24, which they feel he should give in order to 
meet in part the unprecedented demand of those metro- 
politan music-lovers whe were unable to obtain tickets for 
his first recital of January 6. This second recital was 
quickly sold out, as was the previous one. 

Arranging the tours of Yehudi, his managers have held 
steadfastly to the original plans, not to rush him nor pro- 
fessionalize him too soon, and have signed contracts only 
for a carefully selected and limited number of engagements 
in the principal cities of the East and Middle West. In 
doing this, Evans and Salter state that they have had to 
refuse approximately $200,000 worth of additional offers 
of engagements. The plan being to allow Yehudi the max- 
imum of necessary experience in playing before the public 
with the minimum of energy, the boy’s engagements are 
booked far enough apart (during the two months of the 
year set aside for tours) to give him thorough rest and 
recreation between each appearance. The intention is to 
have him develop not as a hot-house flower, but as a natural 
plant which can thrive on wind as well as sunshine. 

From about one hundred European offers proffered, in 
which the highest honors, as well as big fees were to have 
been conferred on the boy, only two unique invitations have 
so far been definitely accepted for Yehudi, one being an 
orchestral appearance with the Philharmonic Symphony in 
Berlin to play the Bach, Brahms and Beethoven concertos, 
and the other with the Symphony Orchestra of the Societe 
du Conservatoire of Paris. An engagement in Dresden 
also is being considered; there the state offers, for the 
first time in the history of music in that city, to suspend 
opera any evening convenient to the plans for Yehudi, for 
the honor of having him appear with their renowned or- 
chestra in a program similar to the one to be rendered in 
Berlin and Paris. 

After these engagements, toward which Yeuhdi looks for- 
ward with great delight (all these great occasions are just 

“fun” to him), the plans call for his retirement from public 


Twelfth Birthday 


appearances for a solid period of nearly a year, to study 
uninterruptedly with Adolf Busch, the great German com- 
poser and violinist. Offers from Moscow, Rome, Vienna 
and London will be considered later on as a start for 
Yehudi’s second two months’ tour in the beginning of 1930. 


American Academy’s Second Matinee 


The Lyceum Theater was filled at the January 25 per- 
formance of the American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


when Josephine Royle’s The Minstrel’s Song, and ~— 
Duganne’s The Nice Girl, were presented. Lois Micheli, 
the first named, played in poetical mood, and others con- 
cerned who did well were Phyllis Barchard, Truxtun Craven 
and Donald Fraser Felter; the charming furnishings and 
handsome costumes were remarked. A clever, entertaining 
play, dealing with the modern younger set is The Nice Girl, 
which was especially well acted. Selecting a few for spe- 
cial praise, one must mention Edwin Gilcher, Fernande 
Gardner, Robert White, Melva Morehouse, Ruth Singer, 
Frances Kain and Guy Fuguet; repeated curtain calls at the 
close showed the appreciation of the large audience. 


——. 


Women’s Philharmonic Gives Musicale 


Having outgrown its former studio in Steinway Hall, the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society has taken a larger studio, in 
which to hold its monthly musicales, also in Steinway Hall. 
At the January musicale, held on January 27, a delightful 
musical program was presented by Irvin Randolph, pianist ; 
Helen Heinemann, flutist; her sister, Ada Heinemann, 
violinist, and Charles Pier, "cellist. All were enthusiastically 
received, and justly so. Mme. Leila Hearne Cannes, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Philharmonic Society, presided. 


Alton Jones’ Recital February 13 


Alton Jones, pianist, at his annual Town Hall recital on 
the evening of February 13, will include in his program the 
(Schumann G minor sonata. 








“A voice of natural beauty, carefully schooled, and 
skillfully used, of good power and capable of 
effective dramatic expression.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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Omaha Hears an All-Wagner 


Program 


Elsa Alsen Delights as Soloist—London String Quartet 
Gives Fine Program 


Omaua, Nes.—An all-Wagner program was the latest 
offering of the Omaha Symphony Orchestra, and despite the 
common origin of the component numbers there was cer- 
tainly no lack of diversity nor of interest. Conductor Sandor 
Harmati revealed himself as an ideal interpreter of the 
master’s scores, according to an early work, such as the 
Rienzi overture, for instance, a straightforward, clean-cut 
rendition, and laying bare with equal success the involved 
subtleties of a score like that of the finale from Dusk of 
the Gods, or the Forest Murmurs from Siegfried. Splendidly 
conceived and executed were also the Lohengrin Prelude 
and the overture to Tannhauser. All of these were readings 
of an elevated type; sensitive, deeply felt, revealing the 
essence of the musical thought, and carrying the hearers 
along on a wave of emotion. 

Elsa Al the soloist, gave an admirable version of the 
vocal part of the aforementioned finale from the Dusk of 
the Gods, an impassioned and moving rendition of the Love 
Death from Tristan and Isolde, and voiced Brunhilde’s 
Battle Cry in a tensely thrilling manner. She is an artist 
whose splendid voice and whose ripened art give entire 
artistic satisfaction. 

The Tuesday Musical Club presented the London String 
Quartet as the latest attraction in its series and made no 
mistake in doing so. For it is not often given to four in- 
dividuals to achieve such consummate mastery. The program 
embraced the quartet in D by Tschaikowsky, two numbers 
by Walford Davies, the Serenade by Haydn and the E 
major Quartet by Beethoven. There were also numerous 
encores granted in response to the demands of an audience 
which reacted with enthusiasm to this unusual musical stimu- 
lation. 

The members of the local Friends of Music Club had the 
pleasure, at their most recent meeting, of listening to per- 
formances of the Octet for strings, opus 20, Mendelssohn, 
and the Brahms Trio in C major. The performers of the 
octet were: Sandor Harmati, Madge West Sutphen, Evelyn 
Reese, Grace Leidy Burger, Eloise West McNichols, Mabel 
Woorworth Jensen, Emil Hoppe and C. Warwick Evans. 
The trio was played by Sandor Harmati, violin, Bettie Za- 
briskie, cellist, and Martin Bush, piano. PD. 


The Park Central Musicales 


The Singers Club of New York, under the direction of 
Alfred Y. Cornell, gave the program for the fourth musicale 
of the Park Central Series on January 20, in the Colonial 
Room of Hotel Park Central. The soloists of the club were 
Wesley Aves, Clinton Inglee, Leon Chastel and William 
Morgan. The ensemble numbers were all well balanced and 
smoothly done; Shenandoah, a traditional chantey arranged 
by Marshal Bartholemew, Shepherd See Thy Horse’s Foam- 
ing Mane, b a and Last Night, by Kjerulf, were 
especially well liked. 

The tenor solos in the latter number were sung by Mr. 
Morgan, who substituted for John Keating, who was ill. 
Mr. Morgan was enthusiastically applauded and rightly so, 
for his voice was of a beautiful lyric quality and showed 
excellent technical training as well as artistic interpretation. 
Mr. Chastel, basso cantante, and Mr. Inglee, tenor, were 
heard to good advantage in groups of English songs, and Mr. 
Aves, baritone, pleased the audience with his rendition of 
the incidental solos with the ensemble. As the last number 
of the program, Lula Root, contralto, presented Act IV, 
Scene I, from Aida, in costume with action, assisted by the 
Singers Club and Mr. Chastel. Miss Root has a voice of 
wide range and great emotional power. This with her 
marked histrionic ability and fine appearance made of her 
an excellent Amneris. 

The Park Central Musicales are under the management 
of Rose Hazard and an advisory board of prominent New 
York artists and pedagogues. 


Composer Honors Schneevoigt 


Honors continue to come the way of Georg Schneevoigt, 
distinguished Finnish conductor, who is making such a nota- 
ble success in California as conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Close upon the heels of the recent 
cable, which informed him that the Queen of Holland had 
bestowed upon him the rank of Commander of the Order 
of Orange Nassau in recognition of his splendid artistic 
work as conductor of symphony concerts in Scheveningen, 
arrived a message from Dr. Johan Wagenaar, the most 
famous Dutch composer of today, informing him of his 
intention to dedicate his next important composition to Dr. 
Schneevoigt. This work will probably be completed and 
ready for performance next spring. 

So marked have been the artistic accomplishments of Dr. 
Schneevoigt in Los Angeles that W. A. Clark, Jr., founder 
and patron of the Philharmonic Orchestra, has decided to 
send the organization on its first tour outside of California. 
At the close of the current season, the orchestra will start 
April 29 on a four weeks’ tour which will cover approxi- 
mately ten thousand miles. The itinerary will extend as far 
East as Denver and as far North as British Columbia. 


Another Festival Date for Pinnera 

While on her western concert tour in March, Gina Pin- 
nera will appear at the Lindsborg, Kans., Festival, on Easter 
Sunday afternoon, March 31, in recital. The soprano will 
sing several special numbers appropriate to the day. On this 
same tour she will also be heard in Toronto, Canada; Tulsa, 
Okla. ; i City, Mo.; Hattiesburg, Miss. and Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


Maier and Pattison in New York Recital 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the duo-pianists, returning 
to New York for a recital on Sunday evening, February 17, 
at the John Golden Theater, will include on their program 
the second series of Brahms Love Waltzes. 
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Poor Orchestral Playing, in Paris 


Due to Underpaid Musicians 


Smeterlin Scores—American Baritone 


Wins Success 


Paris.—During the two weeks around Christmas and 
the New Year there was musical stagnation in Paris, both 
in quantity and quality. The usual orchestral concerts with 
the minimum of rehearsals continued to offer mild pleas- 
ure to audiences which were occasionally large, but usually 
small. A Wagner program attracts, partly because the 
players have played the music so often that lack of re- 
hearsal makes little difference. In fact, the self-sacrifice 
of these French artists is worthy of all praise. Rather than 
let their organization come to an end, they play for a pit- 
tance which would be spurned by the musicians of most 
countries. That is why Paris can boast of five symphony 
orchestras, not one of which has a subsidy. 

Pleyel Hall was crowded when Szigeti played the Bee- 
thoven concerto with the Orchestre Symphonique, but many 
of these concerts are poorly supported. At a particularly 
neglected concert a wag was heard to remark that the Or- 
chestre Symphonique should be called Orchestre Sans Pub- 
lic.—a poor pun which means orchestra without a public. 
The same remark is suitable for all the orchestras, however. 
The concert at which Cortot played drew another very large 
audiencé into the Pleyel Hall. At another concert by this same 
orchestra, conducted by Ansermet, the unfamiliar third sym- 
phony of Brahms held the attention of the audience un- 
broken to the end in spite of a performance in which in- 
tensity of expression and breadth of style were entirely 
absent. Only a conductor of the greatest authority could 
make these excellent young players intense 

Glazounoff has been seen and heard several times of late. 
His presence in Paris has contributed to his popularity. An 
orchestral concert conducted by himself, and his appear- 
ance as conductor of his own works at other concerts, have 
made him familiar to the Parisian public 

DouMKA CREATES SENSATION 

A smal! sensation was caused by the 
panied singing of the Ukrainian choir, called Doumka, 
the Pleyel Hall during the middle week of January. The 
music was mostly Russian, with excerpts from Haydn and 
Brahms. Paris has several fine unaccompanied choirs, which 
have cultivated a taste for that kind of music. The Doumka 
consequently found a sympathetic audience on both occasions. 

Very large and enthusiastic audiences greeted the vio- 
linists Enesco (in the Gaveau Hall) and Huberman (in 
the |Pleyel Hall). The pianists, though greatly outnumber 
ing the violinists, have not been well supported. 

Elly Ney gave a Schubert recital in the Gaveau Hall 
when the performer lived up to the splendid reputation which 
had preceded her. 

The Brazilian pianist, Dulce de Saules, pleased her hear- 
ers in Chopin Hall with a varied program, including much 
Spanish music. Her tone is pleasing. 

Jean Courbin, a French pianist with considerable repu- 
tation locally, filled Gaveau Hall. His program contained 
a curious piece by Imbert which was rapturously applauded. 
His skill as an executant is limited, and his caprices of 
rhythm and dynamics made the old standard concert pieces 
of Liszt strangely new. 

A newcomer calling himself Niedzielski appeared with 
the orchestra and played a concerto by a composer whose 
name was withheld. 

Arthur De Greef, Belgian pianist, played through his pro 
gram of Beethoven and Chopin to a small audience in 
ae 8 Hall. _This long established artist was worthy of 


splendid, unaccom- 





a larger public. But as no one has yet succeeded in gauging 

patronage of the crowd, Arthur De Greef must console 

himself with the knowledge that he played well. 
SMETERLIN’S BRILLIANCE 

In the old hall of the Conservatoire a modestly large audi- 
ence was moved to great enthusiasm by the beauty, poetry 
and brilliancy of Jan Smeterlin, a Polish pianist whose re- 
cital came as a welcome relief amid a great number of un- 
interesting concerts. Schubert’s very long sonata in A 
minor, the Paganini-Brahms variations and a number of 
Chopin’s works afforded the pianist plenty of scope to show 
his interpretative powers which are of a high class. Many 
extra numbers were demanded and given. 

Violette Vandevelde, a slender, blonde girl, played the 
harp exceedingly well at her recital in the Erard Hall. Sev- 
eral numbers had to be repeated as soon as she played them. 
And her effects were made by the delicacy of her style and 
the beauty of her performance rather than by the easy and 
dramatic method of glissandos up and down the scales. 
She was assisted by a singer, all of whose accompaniments 
she played with admirable discretion. 

BERNARD FRIEDMAN’S SUCCESS 


Bernard Friedman, an American baritone who has spent 
some years in Paris, was greeted by a large audience in 
the Gaveau Hall and the generous applause was well merited. 
He is a master of all styles, whether Italian, French, or 
German, and his diction is unusually free from traces of 
accent in the German and French texts. His voice is not 
very powerful by nature, but the best of training and long 
study have made the most of it. 

Judith Litante, a brilliant soprano of Russian birth and 
English education, was warmly applauded for her artistic 
singing and highly intelligent interpretation of a long list 
of all kinds of songs. She ranged from Durante and Lully 
to de Falla and Stravinsky by way of Bach, Brahms, 
Debussy and Ravel, with lesser lights along the way. Her 
diction is remarkable in the four languages she sang in, 
and she has made a thorough study of all musical styles. 
A voice less reedy and a little sweeter would add still more 
to her equipment as a concert singer. 

\ delighted audience gave Reinhold von Warlich un- 
stinted praise for his admirable interpretation of a group 
of old Elizabethan ballads, Schubert’s Schwanengesang and 
Moussorgsky’s Sans Soleil suite in the Chopin Hall. 
Soprano NaTIVE SONGS 


FINNISH SINGS 


Greta de Haartman-Gustafsson, a soprano from Finland, 
who is at present singing in Paris at the Opéra Comique, 
gave a recital of compositions by Finnish composers, of 
whom Sibelius is known to the outside world. The names 
on the program included, Toivo Kuula, Oskari Merikanto, 
Yrjo Kilpinen, Armas Jarnefelt, Leevi Madetoja, Erkki 
Melartin, Ilmari Hannikainen, and Selim Palmgren. The 
pure Finlander should be a blend of the Mongolian and 
Teutonic races. But the influx of Swedes has been great. 
The influence of the standard music of Europe has been 
still greater, and, consequently, there was nothing in the 
music at this recital which might not just as well have come 
from any other country. The singer has a musical voice 
which she uses with consummate art. The audience was 
evidently highly pleased with the music. Every inch of 
available space in the little hall of the Cercle Militaire was 
filled. Ck 
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KEDROFF 


“They 


“They call themselves the Kedroff Quartet, 
traordinary 








Third American Season 
Oct. 1929—April 1930 


“A Miracle of Vocal Art”—Feodor Chaliapin 


sang in a way to justify Chaliapin in calling them ‘a miracle, 
them as ‘the most wonderful phenomenon of the vocal world today’.”"—New York Evening Post. 
only that and nothing more, but they are the most ex- 
four men who ever blended voices in the direction of an audience.’ "—Chicago Tribune. 
“They have no superiors among ensembles of any kind.”— Minneapolis Tribune. 

“It was as though one heard a superlative choir under an aural microscope with results at which 
one often had to marvel and thrill.”—Winnipeg Tribune. 
A few dates still available while on transcontinental tour this season 
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A Character Sketch a Celeste de L. Heckscher 


Celeste Heckscher Troth has written a character sketch 
of her mother, Celeste de L. Heckscher, well-known Ameri- 
can composer, in which she reiates many interesting anec- 
dotes of her mother’s childhood and her later life. She 
declares that even before she could talk, her mother used 
to compose tunes on her doll’s piano. Material pleasures 
meant nothing to this fine creative soul. Her many deep 
feelings and passions were reserved for her music alone. 
Some of her compositions were suggestive of the Far East, 
others of Spain, while her songs and operatic scores were 


DE L. HECKSCHER, 


American composer 


CELESTE 


well-known 


generally steeped in symbolism. Later ill health; however, 
prevented her from accomplishing as much musical work 
as she desired. Yet, Mrs. Troth declares, despite her mother’s 
frailty there were no limitations to the stupendous effects 
in sound, rhythm and harmony that this ethereal looking 
person could put into action wpon the piano keys, the rapid- 
ity of motion produced being altogether breath-taking. 

Her daughter writes that the payment demanded by ill 
health brought compensation in the laurels that were award- 
ed her mother in the musical world in the years following. 
One of her songs won a prize in Paris; her compositions 
were frequently played by symphony orchestras, and her 
music was included on the concert programs of various 
musical clubs. Mrs. Troth recalls the occasion of one of 
these triumphs, when the Philadelphia Orchestra played her 
mother’s suite, Dances of the Pyrenees. The applause at 
the conclusion of this number was so enthusiastic and grati- 
fying that the composer was called forward to receive the 
congratulations of the audience. 

Another fine trait in the character of this well-known 
composer, says her daughter, was her modesty. She dis- 
liked conceit in any form and would always acknowledge 
praise of her work with a reply of, “Thank you. I am so 
glad you think so.” Her scrapbook contains letters of 
praise and encouragement from such well-known artists 
as Caruso, while the press criticisms contained therein show 
that there were rarely any but favorable comments on her 
work. 

“My ambition were not to be 
“She braved all things for 


mother’s courage and 
quelled,” writes her daughter. 
the ruling passion of her life.” And as evidence of this, 
Mrs. Troth relates some serious accidents that befell her 
mother. During the rehearsal of one of her compositions, 
a symbolic opera, in which two mortals attempt to procure 
happiness without the permission of Fate, Mrs. Heckscher 
fell and broke both arms, which prevented her from directing 
this latest and most cherished of her musical creations. And 
yet, though the opera was presented in incomplete form, 
the audience did not perceive the defects, so impressive and 
realistic was the work. The following year, Fate conferred 
ancther accident on this courageous composer, causing her 
to fall and break her hip. But misfortune did not vanquish 
this brave spirit, which still persisted and now lives on 
in her compositions, “though Time, the invincible, has seen 
fit to lower the drop curtain of life upon this valiant Muse 
of Music, who must surely find a greater recompense for 
her efforts in a spiritual world, where Harmony and God 
are one.’ 


Prague Chorus Here Again, March 3 


The success, both financially and artistically, of the Prague 
Teachers’ Chorus is emphasized by the fact that on March 
3, at the Metropolitan Opera House, the chorus will give 
the first American performance of Zborov, by Ottokar Jere- 
mias. This work, which may well be described as an 
a capella symphony, requires fifty minutes for performance 
and the entire work will be sung from memory and without 
accompaniment. 
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KATHARINE 


OODSON 


World-Famous Pianist 


WILL RETURN TO AMERICA 
JANUARY 1st—APRIL 1st, 1930 


Recent Triumphs 





LONDON 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 





“Daily Telegraph,” August 22nd, 1928.—Katharine Goodson’s performance in the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto was the other big event of the evening. The Concerto was all radiance, romantic, exuberant, 
idyllic, heroic, flamboyant: a furore followed. 


“The Times,’ September 13th, 1928. —Massing her varied materials and strongly characterising them, 
now with tenderness, now with fire, the “difficulty” for which the Concerto (Brahms, D minor) has 


ee always been famous, simply did not appear. 


ee : , : * Catholic News,” September Ist, 1928.—She gave a performance that has not been equalled by any 
woman since Carreno, and by few men at any time. She proved once again that she is the greatest living 
Photo by Bee Belton, London woman-pianist. 


MUNICH 


COLOGNE 
“Muenchener Augsburger Zeitung,” December 13th, 1928.— Amongst the 
“K6élnische Zeitung,” November 16th, 1928.—-A masterly interpretation pianists of the present day, Katharine Goodson takes a first place. 
(Brahms, D minor Concerto), combining a great power of expression, with breadth 
of style and a virtuosity controlled by her musical intelligence. 








“Muenchener Neueste Nachrichten,” November 27th, 1928.—Remarkable pian- 
istic ability . . . technique and virtuosity .. . Musical intellect and soul, capable 
“Kélnische Volkszeitung,’”’ November 16th, 1928.—Musicianship, spiritual ma- of powerful and broad conceptions over a very wide range. 
turity, and great pianistic knowledge are combined in Katharine Goodson’s playing. 
In Brahms, D minor Concerto, she showed virile breadth which is part of her 
artistic make-up, a lovely singing tone, and a strong sense of rhythm. The Concerto 
ras perfo yi Yr, s ; of delineation < oO ¢ i vhicl 
SS a of: Geen, ank Seah quellp wien “Muenchener Staatzeitung,” November 30th, 1928.—It was astounding to hear 
how deeply she penetrated into the profoundness of the Brahms Sonata in F minor. 


“Bayerische Kurier,” December 4th, 1928.—Katharine Goodson’s recital left us 
once again with the best of impressions. The intensity of feeling and the richness 
of her presentation swept one along with her. 


“Rheinische Musik und Theater Zeitung,” November 17th, 1928.—The appear- 
ance of Katharine Goodson, the deeply musical, temperamental, and, technically, VIENNA 
brilliantly equipped pianist, was a superb success. This English artist belongs to 
the pianists of the very front rank, “Wiener Zeitung,’ December 14th, 1928.—Katharine Goodson with the Arbeiter 

Symphony Orchestra played the Schubert-Liszt “Wanderer” Fantaisie with such 
FRANKFURT dynamic fluency as to be intoxicating. 

“Vienna Times,” December 21st, 1928—Virtuosity, temperament, expression 
and personality place her on top of my list of eminent pianists. Her presence on 
the platform is an event, not only of the Vienna Concert season, but is looked 
forward to by appreciative audiences in every centre of music in the world. 








“Frankfurter Post,’ December Ist, 1928.—A large audience expressed its great 
enthusiasm tumultuously (Tschaikowsky, B flat minor Concerto). Katharine 
Goodson’s technique can surely cope with the most gigantic demands: also she 
brought to the softer lines a genuine womanly conception with a deep warmth oi ; r : ‘ x 
feeling. “Theater Anzeiger, No. 38, December 31st, 1928.—Katharine Goodson, the 

well-known English master- pianist, played the Mozart Sonata with such a feeling 

“Frankfurter General Anzeiger,” November 30th, 1928—Katharine Goodson for style as to inspire admiration. In the Brahms Sonata her powerfully virile 
possesses a strong temperament, combined with an unusually powerful touch, touch was invaluable and, as a player of Chopin she stands on the same plane with 
together with lyrical warmth of feeling: also, one experiences in her interpretation the greatest interpreters of this master. 
the genuine musical impulse as well as brilliant technical finish. 


BUDAPEST 


“Pesti Naplo,” December 14th, 1928.—The piano playing of Katharine Goodson (Recital, December 
12th) is a genuinely monumental art, which we, to-day, among the names of women-pianists, can only 
associate with those of Theresa Carreno and Sofie Menter. In her playing, besides the completeness of 
the poetic thought, we have also powerful delineation. It is not surprising that Miss Goodson made such 
a conquest last year at the Philharmonic in the Brahms’ Concerto. Yesterday our eminent guest played 
the F minor Sonata in such a broadly conceived spirit and with a gripping rhythm and power as would 
have done honour to a d’Albert. 





“Nepszava,” Di b 13th, 1928.—Katharine Goodson came from frosty England, but she brought 
with her great warmth. She is a noble and simple artist, and instead of searching for complication, she 
expresses herself with a simplicity that is both interesting and fascinating. 


“Pester Lloyd,” December 13th, 1928.—A fine musica! gift, rich in pianistic qualities. Her touch is 
delicate and full of colour, and everything flows along naturally in the spirit of the work she is inter- 
preting. There is a womanly devotion in her performance which revealed itself especially in the Mozart 
Sonata; to the melancholy and charm of which the artist brought a genuine and dee ply human tone. 


“Pesti Naplo,” February 7th, 1928.—Katharine Goodson is a powerful and highly developed person 
ality in the realm of pianistic art. Her playing is not merely an aesthetic function: IT IS AN 
AESTHETIC REVELATION. 


Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


Exclusive Management : 
HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York 


a is 
Photo by Bee Belton, London 
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How to Make an Opera Role Convincing, 


By Eleanor Painter 


[in her recent appearance as Carmen with the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company, Eleanor Painter drew forth 
one outstanding comment, which was, that the peculiarly 
persuasive and convincing qualities of her interpretation of 
this role are evidently based upon a “very careful and ex- 
tremely intelligent analysis of the character.” As this opinion 
was expressed so unanimously by the critics, and as this 
quality in her work has been particularly commented upon 
by critics in Europe, she was asked to write her own inter- 

view on “How to make an opera role convincing.”—THE 
Eprror. ] 

I shall not write much about myself, because the subject 
is so much bigger than just my own performances. 

] will only say that I never try consciously to do anything 
“new” with a role, nor to look for innovations in expression. 
1 feel so earnestly that the public is not demanding “new 
ideas” so mych as “more truth” in our portrayals, and this 
should really be a joy to artists. We do not need to hunt 
new skins to hang upon the old opera roles; we need to 
try, instead, to get more and more under the real skin of 
the character itself. I know that I am only beginning to 
experience the joy of it, and I am so happy that the sin- 
cerity of imy interpretations has met with such real response. 

When Berlin’s greatest critic heard last spring that I was 
going to do Carmen, he sent me word imploring me not to 
do it. 

“Why not?” I asked my informer. 

“Because you know he wrote of you that you were the 
born ‘Butterfly’, in voice, figure, soul, gesture, and every 
fibre of your being. He says you cannot be a Carmen.’ 

I thought it over earnestly, and rather sadly. Why should 
he think me capable of only one expression, when “But- 
terfly” itself runs a whole gamut of them? 

“Tell him to forget he has ever seen me and to please 
come to my Carmen,” I pleaded. 

He did come, and wrote that he had seen many Carmens, 
in many lands, and that I was the “most convincing of them 
all.’ 

When later, I met him at a concert, he rolled a humorous 
and half accusing eye at me: “Yes, I meant it,” he said 
grudgingly. “You're a born Butterfly, and you're a born 
Carmen.” 

And to me that is no anomaly. We are all “born actors”— 
only we clutter it all up later with styles and technics and 
mannerisms and everything we can find, to take the place 
of natural expression. W hy? I think always of the story 
of the lost horse, and who found him. The doctor’s horse, 
in a tiny village, was lost. A reward was offered for any- 
one who would find him. And who did it? The village 
simpleton. When asked how on earth “he” had managed 
he scratched his head and said simply: “Oh, I just said to 
myself, now if I wuz a horse, where would I go? I went 
there,—and there he wuz.’ And so when I study my roles, 
gh “Now if I were Marguerite, or Carmen, what would 

lo here?” And I try to do it. Of course, I read everything 
i can find about their characters, and then in the final an- 


alysis, I let the music govern their form of expression. 
And this brings me to a really interesting subject per- 
taining to opera and its interpretation. I have just been 
reading a statement published and distributed by the Mctro- 
politan Opera Company. A statement written by Otto H. 
Kahn in defense, among other things, of tradition in opera. 
He says: “Criticism is sometimes heard that we (of the 
Metropolitan) stick too closely to the traditional ways, that 
we are not sufficiently progressive or experimental.” And 
he proceeds to justify this principle, royally and convin- 
cingly. 

Mr. Kahn admits, frankly, however, that “the time is 
ripe for a new departure in opera.” And with a perception 
as illuminating as it is sound, he adds: “But for that con- 
summation we must look to the composer, not to the pro- 
ducer or interpreter.” 

How true that is I know, perhaps better than many a 
singer who has had a less roving artistic life than mine. 
In two seasons of touring the principal cities of Germany as 
a “guest” artist, in the operas of Butterfly, Faust, Boheme 
and Carmen, I have been privileged to observe, and to par- 
ticipate, in many and varied efforts to modernize and to 
“stylize” the old standard operas, and it is my ardent belief 
that it cannot, and should not be done. 

Let them write new operas to the new style of decoration, 
of tempo, of gesture, of simple and involved psychological 
exposition. But let the old operas that were conceived in 
the minds of authors and composers as living, breathing, 
natural expressions of emotions, feelings and acts—let them 
stand as such. 

I witnessed last year, in New York, a delightful, delicious 
and novel presentation of the opera Madame Butterfly. 
There were many innovations, and every effort was made 
to present the opera in sheer silhouettes of restrained, 
“stylized” Japanese contour and substance. It was exquis- 
ite. But—as much as I wanted to love it, it was, to me, 
not at all moving, neither was it Puccini, nor was it grand 
opera. That very name answers its own question. Grand 
opera is grand opera. Which means that it is a broad ex- 
pression of even simple things. It is a spreading of emo- 
tions to their highest, broadest, exalted grandeur of soaring 
expression. It may be a not over-voluminous expression, as 
in Manon; or it may be the thundering of Gods in the 
Wagner Trilogy, but grand opera is grand opera because 
to each of these moods it gives their respective, broadest 
expression. 

And this is why one can travel the world over and enjoy 
opera in countries of which one knows not one word of 
the language spoken, because, given a mere sense of the 
emotion expressed, one sees and hears it developed and 
expanded to a degree of impassioned utterance that leaves 
no doubt in one’s emotional response. For such utterance 
is a language universal. It would not be, though, were it 
stylized, localized and pruned to smallest details. 

And Oh! Romantic grand opera should not be modern- 
ized. In three important musical centres in | Germany last 
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year I sang in modernized settings and versions of Carmen. 
In citing these instances, I do not mean to appear facetious 
or in any way disrespectful. These examples that I give 
are the exception and not the rule in Germany. This won- 
derful country of Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms, is still the most profoundly musical nation of us 
all. It still, through the length and breadth of it, gives 
more opera than any other country in the world, and on an 
astonishingly magnificent scale, even in some of its smallest 
towns. 

These abrupt departures from tradition which I mention, 
do not emanate from the conductor’s room; they represent 
the voice of the technical side of the stage; the scenic artist, 
the master of lighting effects and the regisseur. And while 
they are forging ahead and are such great and unusual 
masters of stage-craft, still, in these few cases of the dear 
old operas I wish I could picture to you how incongruous 
it all seemed. 

The Inn of Lillas Pastia, that rendezvous of ordinary 
smugglers, was converted (in one instance) into a hand- 
some, modern cabaret-restaurant. 

I sang the opening song of this act from a balcony alcove 

(C ‘ontinued on page 44) 








on the evening 


“Mr. Schenkman had a fluent 
style and his general performance 
was musical. His readings were 
conspicuous for sincerity and dig- 
nity, and in many passages he was 
able to reach a level showing gen- 
uine poetic expression.” — N. Y. 
Sun. 


“His touch is expressive, often 
poetic; his technique subservient 
to the music with which he is con- 


style is usually restrained and 
poised.”—N. Y. World. 


cerned at the moment, and his 


IRVIN SCHENKMAN 


PIANIST 


WINS HIGH TRIBUTE 


from the New York press after his recital at Carnegie Hall 


of December 28 


“A successful recital. The play- 
er’s mature scholarship found 
scope beyond that of mere techni- 
cal display.”—N. Y. Times. 


“Mr. Schenkman played with 
much technical dexterity and as- 
surance; his interpretations were 
spirited.”—N. Y. Herald. 


“He is young, modest, sincere, 
deadly in earnest and gifted—ac- 
tually gifted.”"—N. Y. Telegraph. 


Season 1929-30 now booking 


Personal Representative: MAX SCHENKMAN, 225 Broadway, New York 


Telephone Barclay 5753 
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Georges Miquelle 


Violoncellist 


Available for concert engagements—Season 1929-30 


“M. Miquelle is a violoncellist of abundant skill, warm and 
supple tone, intelligence and sympathy for both music and 
instrument.” —Boston Transcript. 


Sonata recitals and joint programs with 


Renee Longy Miquelle, 


pianist 


Steinway Piano 


Mme. Renee Longy Miquelle 
Concert Direction Address, Orchestra Hall 
Aaron Richmond, Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. 














Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast ) 





Akron, Ohio. The Tuesday Musical Club, which 
gave such a pretentious program last year in celebration of 
its fortieth anniversary, is spending its energies this year in 
many new directions. 

In addition to the usual series of artist evening recitals, 
there will also be a splendid course of eight afternoon 
recitals. 

The Study Section is studying the N. F. M. A. course, 
Epochs in Musical History. 

The club’s bulletin, The Broadcaster, made its first ap- 
pearance recently. It is a miniature magazine edited by 
Mrs. Lester Brock, for the purpose of keeping the members 
in touch with the activities of the club and its various 
departments. , 

A new plan of having each member try to give one hun- 
dred hours of service during the year, by keeping count of 
all time spent on any club work, has created new vigor and 
ambition in many who have not realized how much or how 
little they were doing for the success of their club. 

Mrs. D. S. Bowman, president, is serving for the fifth 
consecutive year, and is a most capable leader. 

Mrs: F. A. Seiberling, past president of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, is the honorary president of the 
club, and her wise counsel and great love and devotion to 
the cause of music are always a wonderful inspiration and 
a great energizing influence. ost 


Baltimore, Md. An outstanding event was the re- 
cent appearance of Sigrid Onegin. Another event of rare 
pleasure was the appearance of the Flonzaley Quartet at 
one of the weekly Peabody Institute recitals. At this late 
day one need offer no new praise for this superb combin- 
ation. The enthusiasm that greeted the players was mingled 
with a tinge of sadness at the thought that Baltimore was 
hearing them as a combination for the last time. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene presented Giuseppe de Luca, bari- 
tone, under distinguished social auspices at the Hotel Bel- 
vedere, thus marking the second of a series of three morn- 
ing musicales. 

Willem Mengelberg, distinguished Dutch conductor, made 
his second and last appearance of the season with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Mr. Mengelberg has made a real 
place for himself among Baltimore music lovers, a place 
gained by a seriousness and intelligence. The splendid body 
of musicians played as if inspired under the baton of its 
leader 

A pleasing concert was given by the Russian Symphonic 
Choir, which offered a type of singing that few similar or- 
ganizations achieve and the choir was greeted by the usual 
large audience. 

The Baltimore Music Club, that splendid organization 
whose destinies have been so ably conducted by its women 
executives, presented a lecture by Olga Samaroff. Jazz was 
the topic selected by the lecturer-pianist and she left no 
doubt that this particular form of present day music was 
something to be reckoned with. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, was a recent Peabody recitalist. 
A sonata by Gustav Strube, director of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was played by Miss Lent, whose inter- 
pretation of this new and very difficult composition was 
most interesting. 

An exceptionally fine Schubert concert was given by the 
United Singers, with the assistance of Marie von Steuben 
as soloist. 

It is with a considerable degree of sadness that one notes 
the recent bankruptcy proceedings of William A. Albaugh, 
local concert manager. E. D. 


Birmingham Ala. Myra Hess was presented in con- 
cert by the Birmingham Music Study Club as the second in 
its series of artists’ concerts at Phillips Auditorium. Miss 
Hess made a profound impression on her audience with her 
beautiful art and singular interpretive powers. She was the 
recipient of most cordial applause and many recalls. Her 
program consisted of two little sonatas by Scarlatti, a Bach 
Chorale, Gigue from the French Suite by Bach, a Chopin 
Griffes’ White Peacock, Palmgren’s Cradle Song, 


sonata, 
by O’Donnell, and closing with Schumann’s 


Before Dawn 
Carnaval. 
Birmingham-Southern Glee Club and Orchestra have 
returned from a successful tour of South Alabama. Direc- 
tor Clare John Thomas states that the boys drew large 
audiences and won praise from all the critics of the press. 
One of the most beautiful features of the Christmas mu- 
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Story of Bethlehem, by Spence. Herbert Grieb, organist 
and choir director, deserves much praise for the admirable 
way in which the cantata was sung. Soloists were Mrs. O. 
L. Stevenson, soprano; Mrs. T. L. Bissell, soprano; Martha 
Dick McClung, contralto; Robert Wood, tenor, and Jack 
Thomas, bass. 

Pupils from the Abigail Crawford Studios were pre- 
sented in recital recently. 

James E. Scheirer, organist of the First Baptist Church 
and head of the organ department of the Birmingham Con- 
servatory of Music, ‘was heard in a Sunday afternoon ap- 
preciation recital, under the auspices of the Music Study 
Club. His program included Widor’s Sixth Symphony; An- 
dantino, Tartini-Kreisler; Minuet, Beethoven; Fantasie and 
Fugue, Bach; Country Dance, Halfdan Kjerulf; and March 
from the Prophet, by Meyerbeer. This program was ad- 
mirably rendered, demonstrating the fact that Mr. Scheirer 
is a musician of high order. 

Members of the faculty of the Birmingham Conservatory 
appeared in recital in the Conservatory Concert Hall. Those 
taking part were: Edna Gockel Gussen, pianist and director 
of the Conservatory; Minnie McNeill Carr, Anna Bern- 
hard, Marian McCray, Ethel Abbott, Clemence Thuss, 
Naufleet Suddeth, Lois Green, Gracia Sanderson, Grace 
Norris, Addie B. Kemp, Marjorie Rainey, and Reba Powers 
Tolhurst. 

A boys’ choir of twenty-eight voices, under the direction of 
Sara Hunt Vann, has been organized at the Old First Pres- 
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byterian Church. They were also presented in concert at 
the Highlands Methodist Church. 

Lotta Belden presented pupils from her piano classes in 
recital. 

The Birminghgm Music Teachers’ Association held its 
first meeting since the holidays at the Parish House of the 
Church of the Advent. The president, Sara Mallam, was 
in the chair. The Association has accepted invitations to 
broadcast programs over the two Birmingham radio sta- 
tions, WBRC and WAPI. In fact, since the establishment 
of the new WAPI station, local musicians have been devot- 
ing much of their time to broadcasting, and with excellent 
results, many voices recording exceedingly well. G. 


Cleveland, Ohio. The fifty-fifth faculty recital of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music was in the capable hands 
of Ruth Edwards, pianist, and Carlton C. Cooley, violinist, 
their first appearance of the season. Their program varied 
from the age-old Andante and Menuet of Milandre to the 
Exotic Dance of Arthur Shepherd. The program opened 
with Martini’s Sonata in E major, followed by the Fantasie 
of d’Indy, while Miss Edwards in a solo group included 
Shepherd’s work, the Movements Perpetueles by Francis 
Poulenc, Le petit and blanc by Jacques Ibert, and a gavotte 
and march of Serge Prokofieff. 

Harriet Eells, singing at the Art Museum, offered a pro- 
gram devoted to the songs of Schumann. Included were 
Roselein Roselein, Der Sandman, Du Ring an minem Finger, 
Volksliedchen, Die Soldatenbraut and Er Ist’s. She was 
assisted by Ruth Edwards, pianist. 

Playing an organ recital at the Museum that was note- 
worthy for its departure from the beaten path, was Hugh 
Alexander. Included were works by Karg-Elert, Stamitz, 
Bonnet, Bach and Albeniz. 

The Singers Club is celebrating its thirty-sixth anniver- 
sary and has announced the establishment of a musical fund 
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for competitions among the high school glee clubs under the 
direction of Russell Morgan of the School Board. At each 
of its concerts 200 boys and girls are guests of honor to 
hear the chorus and such assisting artists as Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, who is the anniversary soloist. 

At Cleveland’s Musical Playhouse, the Troubadours, light 
opera company, produced The Sorcerer and Trial by Jury 
with great success. Organized but two years, they have 
2 a far under the capable direction of scons et gd 
worth. ae oa 


Easton, Pa. Organists of Easton and vicinity met in 
the chapel of Bainerd Presbyterian Church for the purpose 
of effecting an organization to encourage musicians and 
teachers to help create a better appreciation of music in the 
community, and to solve problems relative to musical ad- 
vance. An invitation was extended to William A. Wolf, 
president of the Pennsylvania State Council, N.A.O., to be 
present at a luncheon in the Y.M.C.A. Dr. Wolf gave a 
graphic outline of the aims and objects of the N.A.O., and 
presented many evidences of the ultimate results attained 
throughout the State by reason of organized effort; an or- 
ganization was effected, with an enrollment of nineteen 
charter members, known as Easton Chapter, Pennsylvania 
State Council, N.A.O. The following officers were elected: 
President, Charles W. Davis; vice-president, Andrew Bur- 
well; secretary, Mark L. Davis, and treasurer, Mrs. R. W. 
Becker. Henry F. Eichlin was appointed chairman of the 
program committee. In Zion Lutheran Church, the chapter 
presented its first Public Service, being a program of or- 
gan music, played by members, and choir music by the com- 
bined choirs of various churches, with instrumental support, 
including a Trombone Choir. The program reflected much 
credit upon the organization and bids fair to its successful 
future. The privilege to hold all business sessions and meet- 
ings in the Chapel of Bainerd Presbyterian Church was ex- 
tended the chapter. R. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. A concert artistically satis- 
fying and tonally beautiful was given in the Armory by 
Florence Austral, soprano. In a program of unusual con- 
struction, which included songs from the German, English, 
and American schools, she pleased a large audience, which 
applauded each group enthusiastically and demanded repe- 
titions and encores. She was assisted by her husband, John 
Amadio, flutist, who, in two groups, proved that the flute 
can be an interesting solo instrument when well-chosen 
numbers are well played. Especially attractive was the 
final movement of Mozart’s flute concerto in D. Their 
accompanist was Nils Nelson, who shared artistic honors 
with the soloists. 

Another attraction on this same Philharmonic course was 
Amelita Galli-Curci, who was also assisted by a flutist, 
Ewald Haun, who played several obligatos for the singer. 
Homer Samuels, who furnished his usual discriminating 
ee, contributed to the program with three piano 
solos, 

The St. Cecilia Society has had several excellent pro- 
grams, one of the most enjoyable being given by the London 
String Quartet. Each man, while a solo artist on his own 
instrument, contributed to an almost flawless ensemble in 
their spirited rendition of Tschaikowsky and Debussy and 
a delightfully effective Fairy Suite, in five pictures, called 
The Pixy Ring, by Mr. Warner, the violinist of the quartet. 
The chairman of the day was Mrs. Maurice Quick. 

Mrs. William J. Fenton had charge of the program which 
was given by Leona Kruse, Chicago Civic Opera soprano, 
and a former local girl. She was warmly welcomed by her 
many friends, who applauded her lovely voice, her dramatic 
interpretations, and her personal charm. 

Another artist recital of merit was that given by Jurien 
Hoekstra, baritone, of Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids, ac- 
companied by Glenn Henderson of Kalamazoo. Mr. Hoek- 
stra is a favorite of local audiences, and received much 
applause for his fine singing of an interesting program. 
Mrs. H. iParker Robinson was chairman of the day. 

Elizabeth Horner arranged a Schubert program, which 
was given by members of the society. Those taking part 
were Mrs. Karl W. Dingeman, soprano; Frances Morton 
Crume, contralto; Mrs. Garnet Black Wolff, pianist, and 
the Symphonia Orchestral Society, conducted by M. Petrilli. 
The accompanists were Mrs. David Cox and Mrs. W. H. 
Wismer. 

The St. Cecilia Chorus, conducted by Emory Gallup, gave 
a concert at Lagrave Avenue Christian Reformed Church, 
assisted by Bessie Walker Knott, pianist; Frances Morton 
Crume, contralto, and a quartet composed of Mrs. J. J. 
Buiten and Mrs. R. N. Freyling, sopranos, and Mrs. B. H. 
Masselink and Mrs. W. VanSteenbergen, contraltos. Mrs. 
Joseph W. Putnam was at the piano, and Alida VandenBerg 
at the organ. Mr. Gallup is giving a series of monthly 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Respighi Honored by Cleveland 
Audience 


Appears With Orchestra in Triple 
St. Olaf Choir 
Other Programs of Interest 


poser, Conductor and Pianist 
Enjoyed 


CLEVELAND, O.—Ottorino Respighi, persona grata in Cleve- 
land, appea ured in the tr riple capacity of composer, conductor 
and pianist with the Cleveland Orchestra at its pair of con- 
certs devoted largely to his works. Save for the Beethoven 
Coriolanus overture, directed by Rudolph Ringwald, the pro- 
gram was an alluring list of novelties by the maestro. 
Ringwald conducted the Respighi toccata, with the com- 
poser at the piano, and included thereafter were Three Bot- 
ticellian Pictures, Spring, The Worship of the Magi and 
The Birth of Venus; four symphonic impressions grouped 
as Cathedral Windows and including The Flight into Egypt, 
Michael the Archangel, The Morning Prayer of St. Clara 
and St. Gregory the Great ; and complete Birds, with prelude, 
The Dove, The Hen and The Cuckoo. An outstanding 
success of the season 

Sergei Rachmaninoff came back for his annual piano re- 
cital in the Masonic Hall. 

Again under the gifted baton of Dr. Melius Christianson, 
the choir from St. Olaf's in Minnesota presented new voices 
with the same fine tonal effect. Included were works by 
3ach and the director himself, selections ranging from folk 
melodies to Max Reger 

Harriet Eells was heard in 
Music, including in her program songs by Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Ravel, Faure, Debussy’s Mandoline, Respighi’s Eglie, 
Stornellatrice and Danza, danza, and Gretchaninoff’s Cradle 
Song and Native Land 

Jean Wible Kavanagh gave 


recital at the Institute of 


a song recital in the Little 
Theater of Public Hall, with Marie Verheiler as assisting 
artist at the piano. Included were the songs of Linley, 
Spohr, Beethoven, Loewe, Jenson, Stenhammer, Melartin 
and Michael Head. Miss Verheiler played from the works 
of Ravel, Griffes and Rosenthal. 
The Federation Choral Club 
McClure as assisting violinist. The 
from the English and Czecho-Slovakian 
ranged by Deems Taylor, and Gounod’s 
McCiure played Rader’s Springtime, a serenade 
brosie’s works, and Rader’s Valse Petite. 
Andres Segovia made his first appearance in Cleveland in 
the ball room of the Hotel Statler, renewing the tradition 
of the guitar. Modern of the moderns, he amply justified 
the high estimates placed upon his artistry. The instrument 
that once was cultivated by Berlioz and Paginini became in 
the hands of the Spanish guitarist an instrument astonish- 
ingly authentic. Notable were the Handel Sarabande and 
the pieces of Bach and Haydn. Sor’s Theme Varie, the 
Joaquin Malata Serenade and the Tarrega Etude were in 
striking contrast to the group by the modern Spaniards, 


gave a recital with John 
club selected numbers 
folk songs as ar- 
Serenade. Mr. 
from d’Am- 


Capacity as Com- 


———————== 
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Turina, Granados and Albeniz, wherein the instrument be- 
came an expressive medium of the idiom, Cc 


Richard Cummings Having Busy Season 
One day recently a Musicat Courter representative called 
at the Carnegie Hall studio of Richard Cummings, assistant 
teacher to Francis Stuart. Mr. Stuart is at present in the 
South, and Mr. Cummings is in charge of the New York 


Photo by Maurice Goldberg 
CREMILDIE DE SOUSA AND HER 
FRANCESCA LORNA, 
who are both studying with Richard Cummings. 


DAUGHTER, 


work. And in all his years of experience, according to 
Mr. Stuart, there is no one more qualified to teach the 
Lamperti method than Mr. Cummings. 

When the visitor called, Mr. Cummings was in the midst 
of a lesson with Cremildie de Sousa and her beautiful 
daughter, Francesca Lorna de Sousa, who is just seventeen. 
It was interesting to hear this talented mother and daughter, 
who are more like sisters, sing duets, solos, and trios with 
Mr. Cummings 

While Miss de Sousa is just studying now and hopes to 
go into musical comedy, Mme. de Sousa, some years ago, 
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did considerable concert and church work. She was a mem- 
ber of the Old South Church Quartet (consisting of Mar- 
guerite Hall, Ellison Van Hoose and Francis Rogers, with 
Garrit Smith organist). Mme. de Sousa sang principally 
in the East and West, having appeared frequently in Cal- 
gary, Alberta. Born in Madrid, Spain, she was the daugh- 
ter of the Spanish Ambassador to the United States and 
lived as a little girl at the Spanish Embassy in Washington 
amidst the pomp of diplomatic life. For the last year Mme. 
de Sousa has been coaching with Mr. Cummings and will 
resume her singing shortly. 

Miss de Sousa, a beautiful and quite unusual type, pos- 
sesses a fresh, young soprano voice, which Mr. Cummings 
is training carefully and not allowing to go beyond its pres- 
ent limitations. 

In addition to these two singers, Mr. 
number of pupils singing on Broadway, 
church work. The studios are a 
activity. 


Cummings has a 
in concert and in 
veritable bee-hive of 


Another Althouse Record 


Paul Althouse, it would seem, has found a way of mak- 
ing records, ever since he had nineteen recalls after one par- 
ticular concert appearance in Germany last summer, where, 
by the way, he returns again this spring for concert and 
operatic appearances. Though Mr. Althouse has made some 
fine new phonograph recordings it is not to these records 
the first line alludes. The tenor’s present “record” is meant 
on convey as vividly as possible the recent feat he accom- 
plished in singing on two different stages, in two different 
cities, in two different States, within twelve hours. It is 
not unusual for an artist to appear twice in one day, that 
is in twenty-four hours, but seldom in a half day and in a 
two-State combination. Fortunately for Mr. Althouse the 
two States happened to be New York and Pennsylvania. 

The tenor was engaged to sing the leading role in Tann- 
hauser with the Philadelphia Opera Company at the Acad- 
emy of Music in Philadelphia on January 17. Some time 
later he was requested to open the Morning Musicale Series 
at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City on January 18 
and accepted the contract despite the effort involved and 
the chance of not being in good voice under the strain. 
Nevertheless, he proved to be in excellent voice and not 
in any way exhausted from the experience. Summing up, 
the Tannhauser performance came to a close on the Acad- 
emy of Music stage in Philadelphia at eleven-thirty P. M., 
on the night of January 17, and the tenor quickly took the 
sleeper to New York, arriving in time for a short rest, 
dressed, went to rehearsal and was ready and on the stage 
of the ballroom of the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City 
at eleven-thirty the next morning. 


Maria Theresa to Give Carnegie Hall Recital 


Maria Theresa will dance the Eroica Symphony by Bee- 
thoven in tribute to the memory of Isadora Duncan at Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of February 14. She will be 
assisted by a symphony orchestra of forty-five players, con- 
ducted by Mortimer Wilson. 
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The NEW YORK TIMES, Feb. 2nd, 1929 


by Mr. Olin Downes 


“Edward Johnson has always 


been a sensi- 


tive and thoughtful interpreter of the role of 


Pelleas. 


Last night his voice served him espe- 


cially well, so that the tone reflected in the earlier 
scenes subdued and growing intensity of pas- 


sion, and suddenly, 


at the climax of the love 


scene, gained a color and resonance which alone 
could express the climax of the opera.’ 
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Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago 
News— 


Evening 


Rosa Low Sings 


Rosa Low, a soprano, who made her Chicago 
debut, came to the Playhouse and presented a 
long and widely diversified program for her 
song recital, and was heard in some songs by 
Richard Strauss, an encore and two Rouman- 
ian folk songs by Radulescu and Roman. 

In these selections, ably assisted by Walter 
Golde, accompanist, Miss Low disclosed a 
pleasing stage presence, a voice which had 
height and power and an agreeable timbre. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald and 


Examiner— 


Rosa Low, soprano, singing here for the first 
time in the Playhouse, was fortunate in having 
the assistance of Walter Golde, accompanist 
extraordinary, who supported Ganna Walska 
Saturday. She was fortunate in other respects 
as well, having been given a voice of silver- 
toned clarity, a lovely and appealing lyric so- 
prano, used with finished art and with imagi- 
nation enough to encompass the beauties of a 
representative group of songs by Richard 
Strauss. 


Herman Devries, Chicago American— 


At the Playhouse Sunday concert a recital 
by Rosa Low, soprano, who, we are told, has 
appeared with the San Carlo, Philadelphia 
Civic and Washington Opera Companies. 
Heard in Beethoven’s Cottage Maid and airs 
from Gluck’s Iphigenie en Tauride and Gre- 
try’s Richard Coeur de Lion. Beautiful voice, 
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one lending itself naturally to a variety of musi- 
cal and literary moods. Stage presence of grace 
and charm. Diction at once refined, polished 
and clear, both English and French. Walter 
Golde again playing very fine accompaniments. 


Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune— 


Next door at the Playhouse Rosa Low, a 
singer new to Chicago, had borrowed Ganna 
Walska’s excellent accompanist and coach 
Walter Golde, and was discovered making an 
entirely plausible hit of her own. 

Miss Low, who hails from the land of Queen 
Marie, employed a group of Roumanian folk 
songs as her bit of nationalism. They and she 
proved charming. But of more interest in dis- 
playing her own good voice were the songs of 
Strauss, particularly the “Serenade” and an 
encore by Mahler. In these Miss Low showed 
herself both an excellent singer and a person- 
ality. Both she and her voice have that extra 
bead or flash that lifts a singer above the or- 
dinary. Miss Low’s voice is a warm mezzo- 
soprano with a brilliant top and not quite a 
contralto low voice. An interesting singer 
and an interesting program. 


Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal— 


New York City has sent us, at last, a beauti- 
ful, well-dressed and admirably accompanied 
soprano who can also sing. Rosa Low, who 
made her Chicago debut at The Playhouse 
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yesterday afternoon, has a very fine soprano 
voice which she produces most intelligently, 
with great power and ease in her upper regis- 
ter especially, and a warm, rich color through- 
out its ample range. As a musician she is 
capable ; as an interpreter she is vivid and ener- 
getic. Mme. Low’s interest in song recitals 
seems at present preponderantly intellectual ; 
perhaps now she has made sure Chicago likes 
her, she will offer us more extended glimpses 
of her imaginativeness and her genuine emo- 
tional convictions, when she sings here again. 
Walter Golde was her perfect associate at the 
keyboard. 


La Tribuna Italiana Trans-Atlantica 
of Chicago (Translation)— 


This charming young person and coming 
Roumanian singer made her appearance to the 
public of Chicago on Sunday the 20th of 
January at the Playhouse in the Fine Arts 
Building, and brought to herself the most sin- 
cere and affectionate plaudits of all present 
from a distinct and cultured public and the 
musical critics of the great local papers that 
praised her extensively for her art and her 
lyric soprano voice of beautiful quality. The 
beautiful Rosa Low (small and gracious of 
stature but high in the standards of her art) 
sang with special ability, numbers in Italian, 
French, English and German that were most 
complimentary to her. She can announce to 
her beloved ones in Roumania that she came, 
We saw 
and heard her, as did all the others in the hall, 
with great pleasure, and we thank the im- 
presaria who brought her here. 


she saw and she conquered Chicago. 
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New York Concerts 





January 27 
Daniel W olf 


On January 27, at the La Verne Theatre, Daniel Wolf, 
a young and very talented pianist, gave a fine exhibition 
of his pianistic ability before a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. Beginning his program with a C Minor Fantasie by 
Bach, he continued with the Prelude and Fugue in D major, 
Bach; Sonata in C minor, Beethoven; a group of Chopin, 
one of his own compositions, Prelude in B minor; Ondine, 
Ravel, and concluded with La Campanella by Liszt. — In his 
playing Mr. Wolf revealed a brilliant and sympathetic tone, 
combined with good technic style. His interpretations 
showed careful conception, and all in all it was an excellent 
program. This unusually talented pianist received an 
abundance of applause well earned. 


January 28 F 
Francis Macmillen 


Americans proved their loyalty to one of their own when 
they packed Carnegie Hall for Francis Macmillen’s recital. 
The violinist opened his recital with the unaccompanied 
Bach G minor prelude and fugue. He was then assisted 
with two varying concertos of Saint-Saéns and Haydn by 
Ralph Angell, who has been Mr. Macmillen’s faithful part- 
ner for many years. ; : br 

In the Adagio of the Haydn, the artists did an exquisite 
bit of interpreting ; they were able to get a beauty of tone, 
which only very close understanding and association can 
accomplish, and then they leapt into the amazing difficul- 
ties of the presto. In the Bach work the violinist showed a 
fine mastery of style, and to open a concert with an un- 
accompanied work is in itself a display of a certain assur- 
ance, which is quite essential on the concert stage. 

Mr. Macmillen never attempts to do the sensational; he 
has a good balance and beautiful tone, and is satisfied to 
find his place among the excellently routined artists of the 
day. ‘ 

Other than the already named numbers the artist pre- 
sented compositions by Carnevali-Corti, Debussy, Debussy- 
Hartmann and Quiroga, Mr. Angell, pianist, gave Mr. 
Macmillen excellent support and showed his pianistic skill 
in no uncertain terms. 


Curtis Quartet, January 28 

The Curtis Quartet, from our neighboring city, Phila- 
delphia, came into New York on Monday evening, January 
28, and bowed before a musical and elite audience in Town 
Hall. The quartet, composed of members of the faculty 
of the Curtis Institute—Lea Luboschutz and Edwin Bach- 
mann, violins; Louis Bailey, viola, and Felix Salmond, 
cello—presented a tried and true program, and there were 
no oddly colored novelties. The Haydn Quartet in D 
minor, Schumann’s Quartet in A Major, and the Brahms 
Quintet, op. 34 (assisted by Harry Kaufman, pianist) were 
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their offerings. The entire program was played with in- 
telligence and reserve, and each artist seemed sensitive to 
the outline of breadth of tone and rhythmic line demanded 
of his instrument to make a brilliant whole. A large audi- 
ence applauded the musicians. 


January 29 


Myra Hess and Yelly d’Aranyi 


It is an accepted fact that the individual talents of Myra 
Hess and Yelly d’Aranyi are large and unusual. Perhaps, 
for this very reason someone might wonder at the outcome 
of their combined abilities, for their individuality might be 
an obstacle in performances of violin and piano sonatas. 
Those who attended the recital at Town Hall in a ques- 
tioning frame of mind obviously remained to enjoy a very 
beautiful program, for they heard the Brahms D minor, 
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Mozart G major, Beethoven A minor and Cesar Franck A 
major sonatas performed with consumate fine taste. 

In the first and last named compositions the artists did 
the best work of the afternoon; here they found oppor- 
tunity for a broad scope both of tone and interpretation. 
Miss Hess has a brilliant style and it is no easy matter for 
a violinist to keep up with one of her mental and emotional 
calibre; yet Miss d’Aranyi is so essentially a musician per 
se that she made her part outstanding while never intrud- 
ing. The ensemble work, furthermore, was pleasurable 
because it is to be seen that Miss Hess and Miss d’Aranyi 
have a mutual understanding of musical values; smooth, 
technical performances are their goal plus a sensitive ap- 
preciation of the composer. 

In the Brahms opus the artists accomplished something 
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very lovely in the un poco presto, and th 

mark reached in the Fantasia, ben moderato of Franck. 
Miss Hess has a wealth of musical qualities, but one of 
the most engaging is the fact that she thoroughly enjoys 
what she is doing; Miss d’Aranyi has a vast store of emo- 
tion which is always genuine. 

Throughout the entire performance the artists were 
warmly applauded and they deserve great appreciation for 
they are delving into a field which is little known and far 
too little supported. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


Carnegie Hall was crowded, with many persons standing, 
at the January 29 concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
which Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducted with his usual art 
and expertness. To many, the Brahms D major symphony 
was the crux of the evening; to some, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
tuneful Cathedral music, named Easter Overture; and to 
others, Josef Hofmann’s suggestive and finely fashioned 
Haunted Castle. In any case, there was something for 
everybody, which is a notable triumph in the making of a 
program. The performances of the leader and his splendid 
players resulted in deserved and prolonged applause. 

Composer-pianist Hofmann was present to hear his orches- 
tral work (once whimsically ascribed by him to a certain 
mysterious Dvorsky) and he must have enjoyed the fine 
presentation as much as the hearers did. They gave him a 
personal ovation, and the abidingly popular artist had to 
acknowledge the triumph by rising and bowing. 

This Haunted Castle is a rare piece of tonal imagery, 
sensitively and poetically conceived, and written with a hand 
keenly alive to picturesque effects of orchestration, and a 
mind feelingly responsive to color sense and harmonic 
variety. 

Hofmann’s pianistic and pedagogic engagements no doubt 
deprive him of the leisure for greater activity as a composer, 
and that is to be deplored, for he has fertile invention and 
the knowledge to facture his ideas into significant form. 
One would like to hear him again in his own several 
large works for piano and orchestra. 

It is said that among the warm applauders for the Hof- 
mann work was the vacationing Leopold Stokowski, hidden 
away more or less incognito in a seat of one of the upper 
balconies. 


Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi 


Charles L. Wagner, in association with Carl Reed, pre- 
sented two very remarkable dancers—Harald Kreutzberg and 
Yvonne Georgi—at the Fulton Theater last week in an 


(Continued on page 24) 








Chicago Critics Acclaim 


MARIE 


SIDENIUS ZENDT 


Her lovely soprano voice in the Bach and Mozart was something to hear.— 
Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune. 


Mrs. Zendt is the true lyric soprano.— 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald-Examiner. 


A pure and clear legato; vocal flexibility especially fine— 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 


Bach and Mozart exquisitely sung, with elegance and distinction.— 
Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American. 


Voice warm in quality; pure and even and responsive; great interpretative force.— 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


Beguilingly feminine quality of a very pure, flutelike soprano.— 
Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily Journal. 


PACIFIC COAST TOUR, December 15—February 15 


500 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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playing 


A violinist of the first order and of great calibre . . . with He is able, with spiritual power, to plumb the depths of 
the most beautifully singing tone heard for many a long day. the most difficult literature . . . without leaving the slightest 


—Rudolph Kastner, Morgenpost, Berlin. opportunity for criticism. 
—Paul Schwerz, Allegemeine Musikzettung. 


A splendid violinist with a happy combination of fire and 
passion. —D. Z. M., Berlin Lokal Anzeiger. The violinist showed a beautiful violin tone, the agility of 


He plays with a splendid left hand, fluent but firm bowing a virtuoso and an inspired cantilena. 
and a pure beautiful tone. M.S. T., Berliner V olkszeitung. —Dr. H. Springer, Tagesz geitung, Berlin. 
Zlatke Balokovic is able to carry away his audience. Impulsive and joyously creative playing. 
—H.T., Berliner Borsenzeitung. —Adolf Diesterweg, Allegemeine Musikzeitung. 
Zlatko Balokovic bewitches. Dash and verve . . . polished but passionate tone. 
—F. Heyman, Neue Zeit, Charlottenberg. —Walter Hirschberg, Signale, Berlin. 


A violinist of great calibre. .. . —Den Westen, Berlin. Splendor of tone and dazzling technique. 
—Alfred Einstein, Tageblatt. 


Management 
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New York Concerts 
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interesting series. Many dancers this season have come 
and gone in the displaying of their artistic wares, but these 
two will remain fresh in the memory of anyone who has had 
the privilege of seeing them. There is a certain electri- 
fying strength in their intrepreti ations a vividness and char- 
acter that are at once felt. Most of the dances given on the 
January 29 program were ultra-modern as one can imagine 
from a glance at the listed offerings: Wilckens, Scott, 
Prokofieff, Debussy, Satie and Scriabine. 

While Kre “utzberg is the greater dancer of the two, Mile. 
Georgi is still wonderful in herself. Her “Spirit of Evil” 
was unusual and brdught down the house, as did also 
Kreutzberg’s Dance of the Master of Ceremonies. Their 
work together is remarkable for its uniformity and precision 
of rhythm. These are two dancers one ought not to miss. 


Richard Hale 

On January 29, at Town Hall, Richard Hale, baritone, 
was heard in recital before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Two groups of German compositions, a French aria and 
eight songs by various composers comprised his program. 
In his singing Mr. Hale revealed a fine voice of good volume 
which he used with skill and intelligence at all times. Not 
only is he a fine vocalist, but much praise is due him as 
interpreter as well, Mr. Hale’s splendid work was im- 
mediately recognized by his interested listeners. 


Hulda Lashanska and the Schmidt Quartet 

Hulda Lashanska and the Schmidt Quartet gave the pro- 
gram at the New York Diet Kitchen Association’s twenty- 
sixth annual concert on January 29 at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Miss Lashanska’s offerings consisted of Brahms lieder, 
Schumann, and Handel, together with a group which held 
Erich Wolf, Grieg, and songs of La Forge, who accompa- 
nied her. Then there was Tschaikowsky’s Nur wehr die 
Sehnsucht Kennt, with cello obligato. The purity of Miss 
Lashanska’s voice, its inherent feeling, and her simplicity 
lend a certain charm and finesse to the songs she sings. The 
Schmidt Quartet, comprising members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, played the Schubert quartet in D minor, and a 
quintet of Frank Bridge, in which they were assisted by 
Letitia Radcliffe Harris, pianist. Both their numbers were 
in striking contrast, one to the other, and displayed not only 
the technical skill and surety of the players, but their sen- 
to the musical thought of the composer. A large 
audience greeted the artists. 


sitiveness 
and choice 


January 30 
Marie Morrisey 

One of the truly gifted and accomplished concert sopranos 
is Marie Morrisey, whose Wednesday evening Town Hall 
recital found that artist facing an unusually exacting task, 
for she had to sing a long and difficult program in five 
languages and as many musical styles, and all after an attack 
of influenza from which she had recovered only a short 
time before her concert 

However, Miss Morrisey’s art and experience always 
would suffice to interest her hearers even if purely vocal 
deficiencies were in evidence, but fortunately the prevailing 
epidemic must have touched her only lightly, for her tones 
sounded with all their familiar ring, vibrancy, and rich 
color, her breath control left nothing to be desired, and far 
from tiring during the concert, she presented a_ steadily 
mounting crescendo of vocal fullness, and warmth 
of feeling. 

It was a masterful achievement to bring about such an 
effect in a list of numbers comprising examples from Marx, 
Reger, Mahler, Debussy, Bax, Franck, Recli, Larmanjal, 
Castelnuoya-Tedesco, Respighi, Moret, Cimara, Quilter, 
Head, Gibbs, de Leath, etc 

Miss Morrisey, sure of her lovely voice and its expert 
handling, centers her chief artistic effort on her interpreta- 
tions, and they reflect extreme intelligence, taste, and an 
uncommonly high degree of musical and emotional reaction. 
She has rare dramatic intuition and knows how to maintain 
and project climax, but also she is mistress of the 
and draws a suave lyric line with as little 
makes voice pictures of whimsical and even 


freshness, 


suspense 
lighter moods, 
effort as she 
merry moods. 

It was a constant delight to follow Miss Morrisey’s per- 
formances, and to come in musical contact with her attrac- 
tive personality, and the writer of these lines formed one 
of the many listeners who applauded mightily throughout 
the concert and lingered for every one of the many encores. 

Richard Hageman made the experience especially uplift- 
ing with his flexible and eloquent accompanying at the piano. 


Elisabeth Rethberg 

One of the largest and most enthusiastic audiences seen 
in Carnegie Hall attended the only recital of the season 
of Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. She received an ovation, the program being 
entirely of German Lieder, consisting of eight Schubert 
songs, six by Brahms and seven by Wolf, supplementing 
this generous offering with nine or ten encore songs, in- 
cluding Dich, Theure Halle, Visi d’Arte, and (in English) 
My Lovely Celia. Always of beautiful quality, Miss Reth- 
berg’s voice never appeared to better advantage, the singer 
herself frankly enjoying ; the music, the audience and the 
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entire occasion. In the wide range of songs encompassed 
grave and gay, humorous and tragic moods, and even the 
finer points of Wolf’s songs came to utterance in winning 
manner. Many professionals were in the immense audi- 
ence, loads of flowers were presented the fair singer, and 
Kurt Ruhrseitz proved himself an accompanist of fine abil- 
ity, the affair proving a most delightful, as well as brilliant 
one, 


January 31 
Arthur Warwick 


On January 31, at Steinway Hall, Arthur Warwick gave 
his annual New York recital before a large and delighted 
audience. Beginning his program with a group including 
Liszt, Beethoven, and Schumann, he continued with the 
MacDowell Sonata in G minor and concluded with composi- 
tions by + eine Debussy, and the Liszt Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise, No. 

Mr. Warwick was at his best and played with charming 
grace and style throughout his entire program. His tone 
was of good volume, rich in quality and brilliant. His 
technic was fluent and distinct, and difficult passages were 
handled with skill. Interpretatively Mr. Warwick showed 
careful preparation and gave a vivid conception of the 
various masters’ works. He was enthusiastically applauded 
at the conclusion of his recital and four encores were neces- 
sary before his listeners would be satisfied. 


Muriel Kerr 


Although still young in years and experience, Muriel 
Kerr revealed obvious talent at her first New York recital 
at Town Hall on January 31. Her program was varied and 
interesting, giving her ample opportunity to display those 
pianistic gifts which were noted when she appeared recently 
in a concert given under the auspices of the Schubert 
Memorial, Inc., and which tend to mark her as a promising 
young artist. 

Miss Kerr opened her program with three Bach-Busoni 
organ choral preludes, which were followed by the Chopin 
sonata in B minor. The latter, while it is, perhaps, too 
difficult and too broad in scope for so young a pianist, was 
given a commendable performance by Miss Kerr. Her 
technic is fluent, and there were no blurred notes; rather, 
each note was clear and pure, yet rich and firm. It was, 
however, in her second and last group of nine shorter pieces 
by Schumann, Medtner, Scriabine, Stravinsky and Rach- 
maninoff, that Miss Kerr pleased most of ali. Her care- 
ful playing arid delightful interpretations of these numbers 
drew forth much applause, and at the conclusion she was 


called upon to add several encores. 


February 1 
Creighton Allen 


A young pianist whose developing talents have been 
watched by many, gave a Carnegie Hall recital to show to 
these very persons what he has accomplished with the pass- 
ing of time. Creighton Allen is undoubtedly talented, and 
his is a gift which is particularly his own, in true keeping 
with his nature. 

The artist is distinctly one who could specialize in the 
miniature ; herein lies his greatest scope for sensitive imag- 
ination, for he has the clean, delicate touch and a certain 
elusiveness that fits him to play the type of music belong- 
ing to the Debussy school. One might say, in conclusion of 
this statement, that it was in the group which included just 
such pieces that Mr. Allen showed up to best advantage. 
La Cathedrale Engloutie, Die Silberne Kaskade, March 
Wind, Danse Rituelle du Feu were descriptive numbers 
which the artist interpreted with originality and engaging 
color. 

Prior to this, Mr. Allen had offered the Apassionata Son- 
ata of Beethoven and a group by Schubert; in this last 
there was also included the sonata in A major. In these 
one discerned a well developed technic and an amount of 
brilliance which serves the pianist in good stead for con- 
trasting moods. He brought out the majestic quality of the 
Beethoven work with reverent understanding of its breadth 
of style, but one is again reminded that Mr. Allen is an 
excellent exponent of the type of music which involves 
the nature of the artist who is delicate and ephemeral. 
There is almost a touch of languor in Mr. Allen’s playing 
and always a genuine sincerity. He was warmly received 
by a very friendly audience. 


Roosevelt Musicale 


Toscha Seidel, violinist ; John Carroll, baritone, and Angna 
Enters, in her dance episodes, were the artists who provided 
the program for the second of the Roosevelt Musicales, on 
February 1, which are for the benefit of the Misericordia 
Hospital. A large audience received the artists cordially, 
seeming to enjoy their offerings very much indeed. 

Mr. Seidel opened with three pieces by Beethoven—ro- 
mance, rondino and Turkish March—played with his usual 
skill. He has a fine tone and his renditions aroused the audi- 
ence to the point of demanding another encore. Later he was 
heard in the Ave Maria by Schubert-Wilhelmj and Zapa- 
teado by Sarasate. 

Mr. Carroll was given a splendid welcome when he stepped 
onto the stage for his first group: L’Amour de Moi (17th 
Century French) by Tiersot Le Garde Francaise by Main- 
geneau, and Zueignung by Strauss. His rich baritone voice 
and clarity of diction were rewarded by rounds of applause, 
and he, too, returned for an extra number. 5 
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group, he increased the favorable impression made by sing- 
ing such varied songs as Go Down Moses; Tenderness, by 
Turner Layton; ’Tis a Fine Day for Walkin’ (especially 
enjoyed), and Captain Stratton’s Fancy, by Deems Taylor. 

Miss Enters proved a novelty on the program in her 
“dance episodes,” which included an 1897 Cake Walk, Moyen 
Age and Field Day to Music of Sousa, Very Directoire 
(Gretry), A Dance of Adolescence and Queen of Heaven. 
The accompanists were Isidor Gorn for Mr. Seidel, Ben 
King m4 the piano for Miss Enters, and Sol Alberti for Mr. 
Carroll. 

Friday morning, February 15, Elisabeth Rethberg will be 
the soloist. These musicales are under the direction of Rhea 
Silberta. 


February 2 
Katherine Bacon 


A full house, enthusiastic because intelligently apprecia- 
tive, was that at Katherine Bacon's piano recital, Town Hall, 
February 2, when the English pianist played a program of 
planned variety, in contradistinction to previous “com- 
memoration” recitals, which were entirely devoted to works 
of either Beethoven or Schubert. The Bach-Liszt G minor 
prelude and fugue opened the program with dignity, show- 
ing the pianist’s thorough and broad musicianship; a Mozart 
rondino and Mendelssohn-Hutcheson scherzo were daintily 
done, with clarity and contrast. Chopin’s B flat minor 
sonata formed Part II of the long program, Debussy, Al- 
beniz, Ravel, and Saint-Saéns pieces finishing the matinee; 
of these the hearers seemed to like best the Debussy Reflets 
and Soiree de Granade, although the Saint-Saéns waltz was 
a splash of color. Numerous encores were asked for and 
played, among them two Schubert waltzes and a Chopin 


study. 
Dorothy Gordon 


Dorothy Gordon was again heard in one of her folk song 
programs for young people at the Heckscher Theater on 
Saturday afternoon. There was a delighted and wholly re- 
sponsive audience on hand to greet this charming young 
artist, who is doing much for the early training of children 
through her instructive and fascinating work. The sang 
songs of the British Isles, American Mountain Songs, some 
from France and songs of the Negro regiments during the 
World War, collected and arranged by John J. Niles. Adele 
Holsten was at the piano. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Children’s Concert 

Ernest Schelling led a personally conducted tour through 
lands of romance and chivalry for the children and grown- 
ups who attended the Philharmonic-Symphony concert at 
Carnegie Hall on February 2. The Societe des Instruments 
Anciens were the assisting artists. This body, consisting of 
Marius Casadesus (quinton); Henri Casadesus (viole 
d'amour) ; Lucette Casadesus (voile da gamba); Maurice 
Devilliers (basse de viole); and Regina Patorni-Casadesus 
(clavecin), played Mouret’s Les Jardin des Amours, four 
delightful morceaux. Mr. Schelling’s inimitable lecture, 
with colored slides, was not the least enjoyable feature of 
the occasion. 


February 3 
The Musical Art Quartet 


The concerts of the Musical Art Quartet have become 
such familiar features of metropolitan music that extended 
comment on the fourth New York appearance of this ex- 
ceptional organization this season is unnecessary. The re- 
cital took place Sunday night at the John Golden Theater 
and was attended by a distinguished audience. A Brahms 
quartet and Schumann’s piano quintet, opus 44, made up 
the program on this occasion. Yolanda Me sro was the pianist 
in the Schumann work. The members of the quartet, Sas- 
cha Jacobsen, Paul Bernard, Marie Roemaet Rosanoff and 
Louis Kaufman, played with their customary finish and 
ene] Mero displayed her usual easy mastery of the key- 
yoarc 


Maria Winetzkaja 


Maria Winetzkaja, Rusian mezzo-soprano, was heard 
a recital at the Engineering Auditorium on Sunday evening. 
Her program comprised groups of Russian, German, French 
and Italian songs, concluding with three English numbers 
by Rhea Silberta, A. Walter Kramer and Edward Elgar. 

Mme. Winetzkaja revealed a voice of good quality and 
wide range which she used with considerable skill. Her 
diction was clear and she showed marked interpretative 
ability. Rhea Silberta at the piano furnished brilliant ac- 
companiments. 


Albert Spalding 


Albert Spalding gave his first New York recital of the 
season on Sunday afternoon at Carnegie Hall. His program 
was frankly chosen to please himself and his audience. The 
piece de resistance was the Lalo Symphony Espagnole, a 
piece that still retains its power to thrill after many repeti- 
tions. Its charm was brought out to the full by Mr. Spald- 
ing. The program opened with the lively Corelli Sonata 
in A, and continued with the Prelude and Gavotte from 
3ach’s Partita, and Spalding’s own transcription of the 
Chorale from Bach’s Christmas Cantata. In a final group 
were Ravel’s Tzigane, two Hungarian dances by Brahms- 
Joachim, and two Sarasate numbers. Mr. Spalding did 
some of his finest playing in the Tzigane, w hich he wrought 
into a real musical cameo. Mr. Spalding is one of those 
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“Equipped with an authoritative style . . . technique and musical 


understanding.” 
Y. Morning Telegraph—Dec. 29th, 1928: 
“Exhibited genuine feeling.” 
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“Her tone maintained an unsullied purity.” 
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“Gifted with stage presence of modest charm .. . she played with 
oak tone and finished phrase, with warmth and melodious 
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N. Y. Herald-Tribune—Dec. 2%h, 1928: N. 


“A tone of smooth and pleasing quality.” 
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delightful concert artists who is entirely free from affecta- 
tion; he is forthright and direct. He has achieved an artis- 
tic simplicity that with his other gifts places him among 
the elect few. Andre Benoist was an artistic accompanist. 


February 7, 


Sigrid Onegin 

On Sunday afternoon Town Hall was crowded to capacity 
with an audience that gave Sigrid Onegin one of the greatest 
ovations of the season. At the conclusion of her program 
hats were tossed in the air and the audience was reluctant 
about leaving. This demonstration was not at all surpris- 
ing. Mme. Onegin, appearing in her second recital of the 
current season, was in excellent voice and revealed to per- 
fection one of the most beautiful dramatic contralto voices 
of the day. 

Here is a super-artist, both as to voice and interpretation. 
She opened her pregram with three Beethoven numbers, 
including Ich Liebe Dich and Der Kuss. Next came two 
Russian folk songs: Slumber Song to One Condemned to 
Death and Elderbush, also a Swedish Love Song by Isaak 
Berg and Osterdalen’s Norwegian Shepherd’s Call. Of the 
three Loewe songs Der Totentanz was one of the most 
superb moments of the whole program. Nobles Seigneurs 
Salut from Les Huguenots and a Arditi Bolero along, with 
numerous encores, brought the afternoon to a close. 

There are few singers with Onegin’s artistic equipment, 
and there is always a certain joy—and the word is not 
misused in this instance—in hearing her. Franz Rupp gave 
sympathetic accompaniments. 


Hall Johnson Negro Choir 


At the Gallo Theater, on Sunday evening, the Hall John- 
son Negro Choir, consisting of twenty mixed voices, gave 
its second concert of the season before a good-sized and 
appreciative audience. The excellent aggregation presented 
a program which contained familiar and popular numbers as 
well as new arrangements made for the choir by its gifted 
leader. Much applause followed the singing of Go Down, 
Moses, Steal Away, Ev’ry Time I Feel de Spirit, Swing 
Low and City Called Heaven, all of which were given with 
fine tone¢quality and blending and contagious spirit. 


Dr. Carl Directs Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem 


One of the notable choral events of the season was given 
at the First Presbyterian Church, New York, on January 27, 
when Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem was sung under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Wiliiam C. Carl, organist and director of music 
of the First Church. The noble edifice, with its Gothic 
architecture and Reredos, representing the Te Deum, made 
a rare setting for the Requiem. Dr. Carl conducted the 
work with authority and gave a notable reading of the score, 
at the same time presiding at the organ, playing the accom- 
paniments and two numbers by Bach which respectively 
preceded and followed the Requiem. The solo parts were 
ably sung by Grace Kerns, soprano; Amy Ellerman, alto; 
Ernest Davis, tenor; Edgar Schofield, bass; solo quartet of 
the church. The work of each soloist was accomplished with 
rare artistry and finish. The choral numbers were sung by 
the Motet Choir of the church, organized by Dr. Carl, 
singing with beautiful phrasing, fine nuance, clean cut dic- 
tion, well modulated tone, and with perfect pitch throughout 
the evening. Nothing more beautiful has been heard this 
season than Grant thou rest eternal, sung a Cappella, with 
soprano obligato by Miss Kerns. This remarkable organiza- 
tion should be heard more frequently in our concert halls. 

For the next special miusical service, Sunday evening, 
February 24, at 8:00, a Bach Festival has been arranged. 
The program will include the famous Magnificat for soli, 
chorus and organ; the cantata Strike thou immortal hour 
(for alto solo), and a portion of the cantata Shout for joy, 
besides the organ numbers. On March 24 (Palm Sunday) 
the St. Matthew Passion, Bach, will be sung at 8:00 P. M. 


Henriette Michelson in Recital 

Henriette Michelson, pianist, gave a recital at the Institute 
of Musical Art, New York, on January 28, this being the 
fifth of the artists’ recitals given at the Institute by mem- 
bers of the teaching faculty. Miss Michelson played a 
varied program of music selected from the classics, includ- 
ing some of Ravel’s compositions which now also may be 
considered as belonging to the classical school, especially his 
beautiful Ondine, which was interpreted with exquisite color 
and fluency of melodic line. There was a rhapsody by 
Brahms, a sonata by Mozart, the Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue by Bach, in which Miss Michelson gave a display of 
her remarkable digital facility, and a group of Chopin, in 
which clarity of technic was especially notable. The pro- 
gram closed with Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata. Miss 
Michelson was enthusiastically received. 


Another Triumph for Pinnera 

On January 6, Gina Pinnera appeared as soloist with the 
Providence, R. I., Festival Chorus. “Pinnera triumphs in 
Providence. The Caruso among women’s voices. Many, 
many thanks for sending her to us,” read a telegram from 
the local manager to the soprano’s New York managers 
after the performance. And the Providence Journal of 
January 7, carried this paragraph: “The Inflammatus, 
sung by Gina Pinnera and the chorus, was possibly the high 
light of the concert. The soloist’s voice, pure and lucid, 
flute-like and unemotional, stood out clean-cut and distinct 
against the warm background of string tones set up for it 
by the chorus, making thus a perfect setting of the song.’ 


Anna Graham Harris Directs New Work 


In the issue pf January 17 it was announced that at the 
January 22 concert of the St. Cecilia Club a new work by 
Franke Harling, Before the Dawn, was to be offered for 
the first time. This seems to have caused some misunder- 
standing, and the statement should have been that the work 
was being given for the first time in New York. Mr. Harl- 
ing’s work nad been already given on January 9 by the 
Woman's Choral Club, Hackensack, N. J., Anna Graham 
Harris conducting. Mr. Harling himself attended. The 
soloists were Allan Jones, tenor, and Julian Kahn, cellist. 


Boheme Benefit 


At the Metropolitan Opera House, on Tuesday evening, 
February 26, La Boheme will be given for the benefit of 
the Boys’ Club of New York, with Lucrezia Bori singing 
the leading role. 
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“An Unequivocal Triumph” 
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JUNE 


WELLS 


GIZI 


SZANTO 


New York Debut, Town Hall, Jan. 22, 1929 


“A distinguished two-piano recital by June 
Wells and Gizi Szanto, youthful pulchritudin- 
ous and highly gifted artists who were making 
a first public appearance in America after trying 
out their ensemble powers successfully abroad. 
Their debut on this side of the water may be set 
down as an unequivocal triumph. Such expert, 
polished and poetic playing did not need the 
blare of preliminary publicity to attract atten- 
tion. There was a constant give and take to their 
efforts that produced an irresistible fusion and 
unity of effect. No angularity of line or sound 
obtruded in the mellow flow of velvety tone that 
welled from the instruments in a blending as 
perfect as if produced by a single pair of hands. 
Precision of attack, rhythmic grace, transparent 
weaving of contrapuntal voices and in fact every 
requisite for this type of art at its best were to be 


BUDAPEST 


PARIS 


found in the finished efforts so sanely and mod- 
estly put forth.”—Noel Straus, New York W orld. 


“The Misses Wells and Szanto, by their per- 
formance, showed much experience in the exe- 
cution of ensemble. The delightful Mozart Son- 
ata received a reading of fitting style with admir- 
able spirit and technical skill.’—New York Sun. 


“The audience that listened to these two play- 
ers last night capitulated without reservation. 
There was much enthusiasm for the admirable 
ensemble effect, as of a single performer, that 
they were able to create, whilst the niceties of the 
individual skill of each was not obscured. The 
heartiest kind of applause greeted them through- 
out the evening. The two artists put together a 
well-balanced and a_ well-chosen program.”— 


Irving Weil, New York Journal. 


VIENNA 


“The concert for two pianos by 


“The dynamics, rhythm and en- 
semble were perfect.” 
—Pesier Lloyd. 


“Both of them are talented, 
clever virtuosos, with distinguished 
taste. They presented a_ varied 
program of classical compositions 
which aroused enthusiasm and 
endless applause.” 

—Ujsag, Budapest. 


“The two artists played enthusi- 
astically, authoritatively, to the ex- 
treme enjoyment of the audience, Gizi Szanto. 
which was large and very dis- 
tinguished. The occasion was an 
ovation to the artists.” 

—Pesti Naplo. 


Miles. Wells and Szanto was crowned 
by a well merited success. Technically 
excellent, they have arrived, by intel- 
ligent study, to a point of blending 
their tone in a perfect fashion, to 
combine their spirits and to melt their 
feeling in the same mould.” 

—Pierre Wolf, La Liberte. 

“These two artists knew how to 
temper, by their perfect cohesion and 
their balance, the heavy and coarse 
effect which is often evident in two 
piano music.”—Le Figaro. 

“It was in works for two pianos 
that we heard Miles. June Wells and 
One could appreciate 
the perfect balance of their playing, 
their true interpretation and a con- 
stant care of shading. The two virtu- 
osos had a very pronounced success. 

—Jean Messager, La Comoedia. 


“June Wells and Gizi Szanto’s 
two-piano recital was performed 
so beautifully, with such an elan 
and liveliness, that the audience 
could not help but greet them with 
‘bravissimos’.” 


—Vienna Neueste Nachrichten. 


“They played with a perfection 
of interpretation, exactness of 
technic and deep musical feeling.” 


—Vienna Wiener Zeitung. 


“Their art is marked by preci- 
sion of the ensemble, clearness and 
exactness of phrasing, which as- 
»  gured the artists an enthusiastic 
reception.”"—Vienna Weltblatt. 


BECAUSE OF THE PRONOUNCED SUCCESS OF 
THEIR FIRST NEW YORK CONCERT THE MISSES 
WELLS AND SZANTO WILL PRESENT A 
SECOND RECITAL 
TOWN HALL, FEBRUARY 16th 


Management 


BECKHARD AND Macrartane, Inc., Fisk Bldg., 


New York 
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Brilliant Reception Given by Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith for 
Florence Macbeth 


On Sunday, January 27, Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith gave a reception in their spacious New 
York studio home, with Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association, as the guest of honor. Over three hundred and pean -five guests were received 
and assisting in the dining hall at the tea urns were: Mrs. Giovanni Martinelli, Mrs. Artur 
Bodanzky, Countess Lovatelli, Florence Easton, Olga Samaroft-Stokowski, Mrs. Ernest Hutche- 
son, Mrs. Albert Spalding, Clara Edwards, Euphemia Blunt and Lenore Griffith. At the Punch 
Bowl were Marguerite Cobbey, Harriett Maconel, Bernice Schalker, Myndelle Louis, Mildred 
Gardner and Margaret Notz. 

Among the invited guests were: Giovanni 








Martinelli, Edward Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Giuseppe De Luca, Frances Alda, Lucrezia Bori, Rosa Ponselle, Elisabeth Rethberg, Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, Louise Homer, Mr. and Mrs. Tullio Serafin, Artur Bodanzky, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Hasselmans, Wilfred Pelletier, Marie Sundelius, Marie Tiffany, Julia Claussen, Queena Mario, 
Frances Peralta, Marion Telva, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Jagel, Antonio Scotti, Giuseppe 
Danise, Titta Ruffo, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Gustafson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leon Rothier, Mr. and Mrs. G. Bamboschek, Signor Pietro Cimara, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Ziegler, Mr. and Mrs. Earl Lewis, William Guard, Lenora Sparkes, Ralph Errolle, Mr. and 


Mrs. Walter Damrosch, 


Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Reiner, Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, Mr. and Mrs. 


Henry Hadley, Albert Spalding, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Macmillen, Louis Persinger, Mr. and 


Mrs. James Levey, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne, Ernest 
Schelling, Mr. and Mrs. Paulo Gallico, 
and Mrs. E. Franko Goldman, Countess Lovatelli, 
Tullio Carminate, Giorgio Wenner, Mrs. Ciarencc 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. 


Hutcheson, 
Ruben Goldmark, Mr. 
Count Lovatelli, 
Mithiser, 
James Hand, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Roeder, 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
and Mrs. Berthold Neuer, Mr. 
Countess Castella, Signor 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Phillips, 


Julia Chandler, Mrs. Felix Salmond, Captain E sdward Whitwell, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Van- 


Isabel Lowden, Josephine Farmer, Louis Tappe, Mr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Louden Charlton, 
Mrs. Harrison Irvine, 


Esther Dale, Arthur Beckhardt, 


Vliet, 
Judson, 
Mrs. Coleman Savidge, 
Foster, Mary Mellish, 
Stoessel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mittel, Mrs. Luther Weber, 
Tertius Noble, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Haywood, 
Woodruff, Alfred Kremborg, Maude Gibbons, 
Muriel Kerr, Isabelle Yalkovsky, 
Amato, Mr. and Mrs. A. Alberini, 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson, Mrs. George Taylor Barbour, 
George Bauer and Walter Koons. 


Ethel Peyser, F. D. Perkins, 


Walter Bogart, 
Mrs. R. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


and 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Tollefson, 
Carolyn and Helen Beebe, 
Gina 
Alfred Greenfield, Rhea Silberta, Mr. and Mrs. Dario Rappaport, Philip 
Katherine Bacon, 
Mrs. Wm. Lemmon, Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Buck, Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Lamson, 
William 
Klein, 
Lillian Steubens, Yvonne De 
Hallett Gilberte, 
Arthur Berg, Mr. and Mrs. R. Brinkerhoff, Sigurd Nilssen, Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
Elizabeth Barbour, 


Treville, 


Mrs. Deems Taylor, Arthur 
Mrs. Frederic Steinway, 


Millie Hambur, Allen 
Pinnera, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 


(Above) 

MR. AND MRS. 
YEATMAN 
GRIFFITH 

(Right) 
FLORENCE 
MACBETH, 
Coloratura Soprano 
of the 
Chicago Civic Opera 
Ateshin, Co. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


3rady, Warren Shaw, Arthur 
ie: and Mrs. Edwin Hughes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale 
Flora and Marion Bauer, 
Mr. 


and Mrs. Dewey 





Barace-W oul Grand Opera Society Musicale 


The monthly reception-soiree given by Zilpha May Barnes 
(Wood) and the Grand Opera Society, at the Barnes studio 
in the Van Dyck Building, had as guests of honor Princess 
Rigo and Governor Gordon of Florida, whose engagement 
was announced; another couple, also engaged to be married, 
were Baroness von Kap-Herr and Mathew Murphy, Pass- 
port Control of the Irish Free State. Mme. Barnes also 
introduced Bob Rafferty, poet, artist and architect, and Pitt 





“Most Spectacular Career 
in the Spotlight of Public Fervor”’ 


International News Photo 


QsKAR SHUMSKY 


“SENSATION OF SENSATIONS” 


Received Eight Recalls when he 
Celebrated His 100th Public 
Performance 


ON SUNDAY EVENING, 
JANUARY 27, 1929 


As Soloist With Baltimore Symphony 


GUSTAVE STRUBE, Conducting 


“CAPACITY AUDIENCE 
TAKEN BY STORM” 

















11 Yr. Old Oskar Shumsky will present 
the following masterworks on his programs 


—TSCHAIKOWSKY CONCERTO— 
—SAINT-SAENS CONCERTOS— 
—BRAHMS SONATAS— 


also Beethoven-Brahms-Joachim Concertos 














Grace read an original poem extolling her athletic and swim- 
ming as well as her musical ability; it was entitled The 
Musical Mermaid. The musical program was given by 
Princess Serafine B. Scalfaro, who sang three times; Bar- 
oness von Kap-Herr, violinist, former guest-artist in Salz- 
burg; Mme. Kaisha Constantino, Russian dancer; Robert 
Vivian, actor, who gave some humorous character sketches. 
Among the soloists of the Grand Opera Society, pupils of 
Mme. Barnes, who were also heard, were Christine Sulli- 
van, Marie Cellai, Kitty Grieshaber, Belle Fromme, Augus- 
tus ‘Post, Vito Venturi, Izella Phenice, etc., and Edwin 
Kling contributed dance music. The 200 prominent guests 
present included the names of Rafferty, Laurie Merrill, J. 
Philip Schmand, Arthur Woelfle, Von Goesling, Behrens, 
Meyer, Holmes, Edwards, Marone, Nicolay, Farre, Garni, 
Schirm, Hammer, Brooks, Nichols, Brand, etc. 


Moriz Rosenthal Lauded in Athens 

The following excerpt appeared in the daily Messager 
d’Athens after Moriz Rosenthal’s recent appearance there, 
and gives in a detailed manner the appreciation expressed 
for the pianist’s great genius: 

“To have an idea of that which represents the actual artist 
of the time of great Athens, one must transport himself to 
the great days of music, to a past still recent but irremedi- 
ably lost. Rosenthal belongs to the grand line of conquer- 
ing pianists, those sovereigns of the world who make of 
their epoch a luminous spectacle. Among these are Antgn 
Rubinstein, Paderewski, Busoni, Sauer, but outside of the 
prestige of his name and his triumphant career, Rosenthal 
presents to those who hear him for the first time the phe- 
nomenon of fiery youth in the presentation of his art, a 
youth always persistent despite the number of his years. 
This musical, volcanic temperament, which we have praised 
for about thirty years, remains always the same. The 
dynamism of this massive giant hurls itself on the piano 
to extract from it the maximum of its sonority. This 
extraordinary virtuosity, which does not live by show or 
effect, but reveals itself in the domain of a natural force, 
and which attains the supernatural, remains unalterable. 
One is there in the face of a real disciple of Liszt, of a 
source of never failing inspiration. When such an artist 
absorbs in his own imagination the dramatic genius of Schu- 
mann one witnesses a true revelation. Therefore, those who 
heard Rosenthal play, at his first recital, the Symphonic 
Etude, imagined themselves present at a first hearing of 
these celebrated pages. The thoroughly symphonic charac- 
ter of the successive variations which are so great in their 
touching force, the expressions of the passion of Schumann, 
somber yet flashing in turn, the carrying us through the 
torments of the final etude, attained a maximum of expres- 
sive intensity. In accents such as we heard in the interpre- 
tation of Rosenthal, he surpasses the pianistic domain and 
attains the orchestral domain. We also heard at this same 
recital one of the Beethoven sonatas, op. 111. In these 
sublime pages, the virtuoso disappeared altogether, the in- 
strument did not exist any longer for the musician, but 
purely Beethoven's illuminating thought. Rosenthal became 
possessed of a loosened demoniacal passion and revealed 
himself here as an inspired stylist, however always impec- 
cable and severe. The highest spirituality of the master 
guided him—the eagle inspiring him through the visions of 
the Apocalypse, and it was a great Beethoven we heard, 
such as one does not hear any more. 

But have we heard to advantage in our days the concerto 
in D flat of Liszt, played in such a monumental manner? 
Rosenthal gave us in this immortal work the expression of 
this demoniacal ability which loosens itself and that passes 
unseen in the execution of the greatest artists. The Liszt 
tradition predominated in his playing, which was all beauti- 
ful and which rose above the orchestra in all its grandeur. 
In the precipitousness of the dazzling octaves, in the un- 
folding of the bacchanal of the scherzo—all these successions 
of great and eloquent antithesis so profoundly moving are 
part of the force of Rosenthal—unique force, so degen- 
erated among the artists of our day that it provokes almost 
a stupor. It was this superhuman power that Liszt loved 
to exalt among his pupils when he cried, with reference to 
his concerto, this famous sentence, ‘Roar like a lion!’ Let 
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us also pick out among the beautiful manifestations of 
Rosenthal’s interpretation ‘sui generis’ of the first Chant 
Polonais of Chopin-Liszt-Rosenthal, all throbbing with fire 
of passion and the truly phenomenal execution of the two 
Etudes of Chopin; the altogether personal and picturesque 
manner in which he rendered the scherzo; the rhythmic 
domination of the Triana of Albeniz; the exquisite finesse 
of the pianistic Liadow, and finally the indelible impression 
of the Carnival of Venice; the inspiration of Rosenthal, al- 
together personal, in which the most celebrated Viennese 
motifs of Johann Strauss were disclosed with an incom- 
parable art. The public manifested its enthusiasm toward 
the great artist with ovations which were interminable.” 


Grandjany and Le Roy in Unusual Program 


An unusual program will be offered at the John Golden 
Theater on Sunday evening, February 10, when Marcel 
Grandjany, French harpist, will be joined by the recently 
arrived Rene Le Roy, French flutist, in a program of music 
for harp and flute. The artists state that, while they do 
not care to commit themselves, they believe that with the 
exception of the group of solos for the harp, the ensemble 
music programmed will be heard here for the first time on 
this occasion. Among other numbers are Honegger’s Danse 
de la Chevre for flute alone, and the Laserna Aria for harp 
and flute. 


Mr. Clifton Introduces Mr. Clapp 


Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers Clifton gave a reception on Janu- 
ary 31 at the Cosmopolitan Club, to introduce Dr. Philip 
Greely Clapp. Many prominent musical persons were present 
to greet the new conductor of the American Orchestral So- 
ciety and to bid Mr. and Mrs. Clifton bon voyage. They 
sailed for Europe on February 1 to enjoy a sabbatical year 


abroad. 
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New York Concert Announcements 








Thursday, February 7 
EVENING 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 

Carnegie Hall. 

Harrington Van Hoesen, song, 
Town Hall. 

Frances Carey Hall, piano, Stein- 
way Hall. 

Friday, February 8 
MorninG 

Biltmore Musicale, Hotel Bilt- 
more. 

AFTERNOON 

Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 

Verdi Club, Waldorf - Astoria 
Hotel. 

Teri Joseffy, piano, Town Hall. 

EVENING 

Kochanski, violin, Carnegie Hall. 

Rose Solomon, piano, Engineer- 
ing Auditorium. 

Saturday, February 9 
ORNING 

Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Children’s Concert, Carnegie 
Hall. 

AFTERNOON 

Norma Bleakley, song, Town 
Hall. 

EVENING 

Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 

Lynnwood Farnam, organ, 
Church of the Holy Commu- 
nion. 

os Barnett, song, Steinway 

all. 

Martha Kovacs, violin, Town 
Hall. 

Sunday, February 10 
FTERNOON 

Society of the Friends of Music, 
Town Hall. 

Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 

Malkin Conservatory of Music, 
Washington Irving High 
School. 

EvENING 

De Packh Symphonic Ensemble, 
Jolson’s Theater. 

Agnes George de Mille, dance, 
Martin Beck Theater. 

Herma Menth, piano, evening, 
President Theater. 

ar Spicer, song, Guild Thea- 


Ruth Breton, violin, Gallo Thea- 


hie LeRoy and Marcel Grand- 
jany, Golden Theater. 

Ernest DeWald, song, Engineer- 
ing Auditorium. 

Nathan Ensemble Concertante, 
Little Theater. 

Monday, February 11 
EVENING 

New York Matinee Musicale, An- 
sonia Hotel. 

Philipp Scharf, violin, Carnegie 
Hall. 


Dorothy Lewis, piano, Steinway 
Hall. 


Frank Sheridan and Emanuel 
Zetlin, Town Hall. 
Tuesday, February 12 
AFTERNOON 
Una Bates, song, Town Hall. 
Ganna Walska, song, Carnegie 
fall. 
EvENING 
Ase. Winitzky, piano, Carnegie 


Clara Rabinovitch, piano, Town 


Wedasede, February 13 
EVENING 

Giacomo Quintano, violin, Car- 
negie Hall. 

Alton Jones, piano, Town Hall. 

Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman, 
Music - Dramalogue, Aeolian 
Hall. 


Thursday, February 14 


AFTERNOON 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 
Silvio Scionti, piano, Tewn Hall. 
EVENING 
Ov-atorio Society of New York, 
Town Hall. 
Maria Theresa, dance, Carnegie 
Hall. 


Friday, February 15 


MorninG 
Roosevelt Recital, Hotel Roose- 
velt. 

AFTERNOON 
Ethelyn Dryden, piano, Town 
Hall. 


EvENING 
Frances Callow, harp, Steinway 
Hall. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 


Saturday, February 16 


Morninc 
Charlotte Lund, opera recital, 
Martin Beck Theater. 
AFTERNOON 
Felix Salmond, cello, Town Hall. 
Rachmaninoff, piano, Carnegie 
Hall. 
EvENING 
Lynnwood Farnam, organ, 
Church of the Holy Commu 
nion. 
of Composers, Town 


Philharmonic- Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 


Sunday, February 17 


AFTERNOON 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 
Society of the Friends of Music, 
Town Hall. 
Charlotte Lund, opera recital, 
Martin Beck Theater. 
EVENING 
Henry Street Settlement Concert, 
Playhouse Theater. 
New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Plaza Hotel. 
New World Dancers, Town Hall. 
— Dusseau, song, Guild Thea- 


te 
Feodor Chaliapin, song, Carnegie 


Agnes George de Mille, dance, 
Martin Beck Theater. 

Dora Maria Cocomila-Straton, 
song, Engineering Auditorium. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
John Golden Theater. 


Monday, February 18 


; : AFTERNOON 
Sergei Barsukoff, piano, Town 
fall. 


EvENING 
aioe Millet, song, Carnegie 
all. 
Ailsa Craig Mac Coll, piano, 
Steinway Hall. 
Beethoven Association, Town 
Hall. 


Tuesday, February 19 
AFTERNOON 
Martha Baird, piano, Town Hall. 
“VENING 
Benno Rabinoff and Lillian Ben 
isch, The Barbizon. 
Luella Melius, song, Town Hall. 
Virginia Ruggiero, piano, Guild 
Theater. 
Woteesdey, February 20 
EVENING 
Deneter Helmrich, song, Town 
Angelica Morales, piano, Car- 
negie Hall. 
Emilie Goetze, piano, Steinway 


Hall. 
Whitney Lew, song, Chalif Hall. 


Reception at Shotwell Home Honors Gigli 


A brilliant reception was given by Mrs. Margaret Badol- 
let Shotwell and her daughter, Margaret Shotwell, pianist, 
at their home on January 27, to honor Beniamino Gigli, 
distinguished tenor, following a concert at the City Audi- 
torium in Omaha when Gigli sang and Miss Shotwell 
played to a large, responsive audience. 

The house was adorned with the fifty or more bouquets, 
in baskets and sheaths, sent to Miss Shotwell and Mr. Gigli 
at the concert, with the compliments of many personal 
friends in Omaha, Chicago and New York and various 
organizations, including the Daughters of 1812, the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the Jewish Community 
Center of Omaha, under whose auspices the concert was 
gee, the Gold Star War Mothers and the Society for 
Grand Opera in English. A floral tribute came from Ar- 
thur B. Caldwell of Indianapolis, uncle of Miss Shotwell. 
Many marguerites were seen in the bouquets, and lilies as 
well, the name of Gigli, meaning lily in Italian. 

Dancing in the ballroom on the third floor- was an im- 
promptu feature. 


Another Ovation for Grace Leslie 

Hackensack, N. J., is the latest city to engage Grace 
Leslie. The contralto appeared there on January 17, as 
soleist with the Amphicn Glee Club, and received the fol- 
lowing notice in the Bergen Evening Record, under the 
heading “Ovation for Contralto”: “Grace Leslie more than 
fulfilled expectations and was repeatedly encored and as 
generously responded. This talented singer possesses a voice 
of rare quality and her renditions were simply superb. The 
applause which followed each of her selections gave evidence 
of real appreciation and gratification. The club and Hack- 
ensack are to be greatly congratulated on having obtained 
the presence of one so highly acceptable.” 


Goldman Engages Liebling Artist 
(Patricia O'Connell, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, has been engaged by Edwin Franko Goldman, 
band-master, to appear as soloist at his concerts during 
June, July and August. 





Philadelphian 
and 
Southern 
Press Opinions of 


Two Artists 
| of the 
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BIANCA SAROYA 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


STUDIOS 


possesses one of the best tenors of the 











DIMITRI ONOFREI 


outstanding achievement of the evening 
was the splendid singing of Madame operatic stage—beautiful voice, well used. 
Saroya. i : 
PS his tones were clear and full through 

The 


voices 


—finest voice of its type—wonderful the entire performance. 


high C’s. oar oe 
—sustains his high quality of singing 


—a dramatic soprano voice of fine —made a distinct advance as an artist. 


of Saroya 
and Onofrei 


command an- 


quality and power. 


—ROUMANIAN TENOR DIS- 

PLAYS ABILITY AS ACTOR 
AND SHOWS MAGNIFI- 
CENT VOICE (head lines). 


—the clear sweet notes of this 
talented soprano—a sweet lyric- 


ism was. always at hand. other rapt silence 


—reached heights one always as if the listeners —voice is very beautiful, firm 
and yet capable of the deli- 


cacy that is demanded of it. 


hopes to hear across the foot- feared they might rniss 


lights and seldom does, ceien 00 the beac’ af 


the tones. 





"Dear Maestro SAMOILOFF: 
Our successes we owe to your wonderful 
teaching and inspiration." 


(Signed) BIANCA SAROYA and DIMITRI ONOFREI 





Bianca Saroya and Dimitri Onofrei are now open for Concert and Operatic engagements 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


will hold 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


at 


Lamont School of Music, Denver, Col., June 24 to Aug. 4 
Portland, Ore., Vann Studios, (Date announced later) 
Seattle, Wash., Madge Talmadge (Date announced later) 





Los Angeles, Cal., (Manager and dates announced later) 





New York Classes from October to June 





Any information about Classes may be received by writing Secretary 
309 West 85th St., New York City 
Endicott 3475 
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INTERESTING INCIDENTS IN GOUNOD’S LIFE 


(Continued from page 8) 


And at the end of his operatic career 


a painter of him. : 
and wrote the oratorios on 


he turned to religious music 
which he believed his fame would ultimately rest. In a 
small way his Meditation on the first prelude of Bach’s 
illustrates his dual nature. The suavely sentimental melody 
was composed for the violin. Some time afterwards his 
religious instincts prompted him to arrange it as an Ave 
Maria for the voice. 

The opera of Faust allowed him full scope for his senti- 
ment in the Garden Scene, and his religious exaltation in the 
Church Scene. No other work of his brought these two 
qualities so well together and so admirably in contrast. But 
his religious exaltations did not prove that he was deeply 
and truly religious in a musical sense. Students of the 
Psychology of Sex know that women who have led immoral 
lives as a profession frequently leave their ill-gotten for- 
tunes to churches and convents. It is more likely that 
Gounod’s occasional piety was the emotional reaction of a 
warmly go ey nature. The picture of the Temptation 
of Saint Anthony aptly illustrates Gounod’s music, which 
at one moment depicts the fortitude of the austere saint, 
and then expresses the seductive charms of the decoying 
temptress. The French wit, Chamfort, said he envied the 
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FRANCIS 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
Town Hall, January 22 


“The occasion marked fine success for him as A CON- 
CERT PLAYER OF DIGNIFIED RANK. He is A MUSI- 
CIAN OF SENSITIVE GIFTS, with WELL-ORDERED 
INTERPRETATIVE IDEAS and a HIGHLY FINISHED 
TECHNIC with which to carry them out. His STYLISTIC 
VARIETY, UNCOMMONLY MELLOW TONE and CER- 
The Chopin 
Sonata was PARTICULARLY IMPRESSIVE. When _ the 
present deponent left the hall at the end of the THIRD POST 
CONCERT ENCORE, the applause for more was still ram- 
pant.”—New York American. 

“TASTE AND MUSICAL — ING informed the piano 
playing of Francis Moore merits of CLEAN-CUT 
PHRASING AND RHYTHMIC CHARM.”—New York 
Evening World. 


“FRANCIS MOORE—AN ACCOMPLISHED 
CIAN.”—New York Times. 


“Played with HIS USUAL ARTISTRY AND FINISH.”— 
New York Evening Post. 


MUSI- 


“A FACILE TECHNIC LIMPID TONE.”—New 


York Telegram. 


and a 


“A pianist of EXCELLENT GIFTS and SOUND MUSI- 
CIANSHIP.”—New York Journal. 
“A PIANIST OF SOUND ATTAINMENTS.” York 
W orid. 


New 


“Mr. Moore entertained a large audience with a program 
of interesting selection and of comprehensive scope for a dis- 
play of his Sy TISTIC POWERS. . . . Gave an INTEREST- 
ING RECITA ees CLARITY OF TONE 
AND TYLE eo ss 2NCE WAXED ENTHUSIASTIC 
AND GAVE JUST APPLA 2 for a E 
TASTE and GOOD TONAL EFF 
terpretation well colored and finished.’ 


delivery of FIN 
EC TS in a scheme of in- 
—New York Sun. 


IMPRESSIVE IN TOWN HALL 
Mr. Moore may justly be ranked among the better 

TECHNIC RELIABLE OFTEN BRILLIANT. 
New York Tribune. 


“FRANCIS MOORE 
RECITAL 
pianists . . 
MUSICAL GRASP SURE.’ 
“ATTAINED A DEFTNESS and LIGHTNESS which could 
have leaped from highly trained fingers. It was in the 
largo, however, that the pianist climbed highest on Parnassus; 
there the music was momentarily ENCHAN ‘TED; it dropped 
its garb of notes and donned the cloak of tragedy.”—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 


only 


MANAGEMENT FRANCIS 
212 West 59TH StTREET 
New 


MOORE 
York Crry 


Steinway Piano Duo Art Records 
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saint his opportunity more than his fortitude. Gounod’s 
music says the same. 

When the composer went to live in London in 1870 dur- 
ing the disturbances of the Franco-Prussian war he made 
the acquaintance of Georgina Weldon, an English singer 
who sang his melodies, introduced’ him to her large circle 
of friends, helped him to found the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society which he conducted, nursed him during several at- 
tacks of nervous troubles and periods of menta! unconscious- 
ness, and lodged him in the home of herself and her husband. 
The attentions of Georgina Weldon, who was nineteen 
years younger than the composer, did not meet with as much 
approval from Madame Gounod as from Gounod himself. 
She packed her trunks and returned to Paris, leaving her 
husband in undisputed possession of the assiduous lady who 
was so zealous in making known to the public the peculiar 
merits of Gounod’s vocal music. 

The critics in Paris complained of the composer’s absence. 
They wished to see him Director of the Conservatoire, for 
Auber had recently died. They suggested several French 
vocalists who could satisfactorily interpret his songs and 
arias. They accused him of having forgotten his French 
nationality, and called him British. And so the five years 
passed. Gounod was contented. He did not sigh for the 
wings of a dove far away to fly and be forever at rest. He 
remained in London and expressed not the slightest wish 
to retire and seek the beatitudes of a monastery cell. He 
appointed Georges Bizet to superintend the rehearsals of his 
Romeo and Juliet, for his duties in London prevented him 
from visiting Paris, where everybody was joking about the 
adventure with the English blonde. His wife, according to 
his letters to friends, refused to live with him in London 
in spite of his entreaties—earnest entreaties they were. And 
the English blonde, Georgina Weldon, in her book, writes 
that Madame Gounod was so calumnious that if she had not 
been the wife of Gounod it would have been the duty of Mr. 
and Mrs. Weldon to lay the hands of the law on her. 

When Gounod finally broke away from the allurements 
of London at the end of his term as conductor of the Choral 
Society, he returned to Paris, became reconciled with his 
wife, tried his hand at two or three operatic works which 
were dire failures, and finally settled down to his religious 
compositions. 

His critics did not accept his oratorios without protest. 
Ferdinand |Praeger wrote that “the Redemption might pass 
as the desperate effort of a young and inexperienced com- 
poser trying to make a name by his extravagancies.” 

Mors et Vita proved to be heavy, dull, monotonous and 
labored. It was composed for the Birmingham Festival and 
Gounod was invited to conduct it. But the English blonde, 
Georgina Weldon, was now his implacable enemy. “Sweet 
is revenge, especially to women,” wrote the mocking Byron. 
Gounod was forced to agree with Byron. Hans Richter 
conducted Mors et Vita at the Birmingham Festival. Geor- 
gina Weldon was herself in Holloway prison but she man- 
aged to obtain a judgment against Gounod condemning him 
to pay her the equivalent of $50,000 for breach of contract. 
Gounod could not get permission to enter England without 
paying the fine. A few weeks later Georgina Weldon went 
to Paris and tried to obtain a judgment against Gounod in 
the French courts. 

“Ah,” said Gounod to Liszt on a memorable occasion, “I 
think I shall ask of you the address of your tailor.” 

“Certainly,” replied the witty Liszt, then garbed in the 
priestly robes of an abbé; “but on condition that you give 
me the address of Mademoiselle Marguerite.” 

This answer could not have given much satisfaction to 
Gounod, because it revealed to him that Liszt was of the 
same opinion which all the critics had held since 1859, when 
Faust was given to the world, which is, that Gounod’s Faust 
is his only success. 

A criticism written sixty years ago on Gounod’s Roméo 
et Juliette by Adolphe Jullien has proved to be just. Said 
he: “There are certainly in Roméo many remarkable pages 
where, above all, the orchestral part shows the hand of a 
master; but these passages already seem to derive from the 
Garden Scene in Faust. We have the same sugary passion, 
the same veiled melody, the same simpering expression, the 
same sensual and feminine music.” Gounod, who aspired 
to be austere and religious, composed like a man of pleas- 
ure. Asceticism should be made of sterner stuff. 

The French version of the Faust story happened to offer 
the best scope for Gounod’s musical talent. Both the drama 
and the music caught the ear of the great public. It cap- 
tured every opera house and was, without a doubt, the most 
popular grand opera ever written. At the beginning of 
1929 it had been performed more than 1800 times at the 
Paris Opéra. It reached London in 1863, and New York 
in 1864. Who can count the number of times it has been 
played in England and the United States,—to say nothing 
of the rest of the world? The Germans, who were up in 
arms against the French distortion of Goethe’s Faust, ex- 
pressed their satisfaction at the libretto of Romeo and Juliet, 
which was only a distortion of Shakespeare. Nevertheless, 
they accepted Faust and rejected Romeo. No German opera 
has had the world wide success of Faust. Weber’s Der 
Freischutz half-a-century earlier was as extraordinarily 
popular throughout Germany, but did not win the universal 
recognition that Faust obtained. 

Gounod’s music to Faust triumphed everywhere. He must 
be judged by his best work. But no really great composer 
could have set his name to the sentimental waltz which 
Gounod wrote for the song called Nazareth. Gounod, in 
fact, is not a really great composer. He is, or was, a very 
popular composer. But, being a musician with an admirable 
technical training, and a man of culture, he made his pop- 
ular hit with a grand opera. He is in music the brother 
of the poet for whom Longfellow called when he wrote: 

Read from some humbler poet 
Whose songs gushed from the heart. 
Not from the grand old masters, 

Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


He was an indefatigable worker and he wrote a great 
quantity of music, piano solos, two orchestral symphonies, 
six oratorios, seventeen operas, eighteen masses, an enor- 
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mous number of smaller church pieces, anthems, motets, 
and many songs to French, English, and Italian poems. But 
the Meditation for violin with Bach’s prelude as accompani- 
ment, and the operas of Faust and Romeo are the only two 
works which are really alive to-day. If Faust did not lend 
a glamour to Gounod’s name, the rest of his music would 
not be played at all. 

The Meditation dates from.1852, and the Opera of Faust 
from 1859. From 1860 onwards Gounod’s music lacked 
emotional enthusiasm. It was more and more produced by 
the brain of a cultured musician, and not by the heartfelt 
— of an emotional artist. 

Saint-Saéns may be right in his judgment, though I do 
not agree with him, when he says: “This work can wait. 
When, by the fatal march of Time, in the far future, the 
Gounod operas are placed forever in the dusty sanctuary of 
libraries, the Saint-Cecilia mass, the Redemption, and Mors 
et Vita will hold their own to show future generations what 
a great musician France gave to the 19th Century.” 

A warehouse of many stories now stands on the site of 
the little studio in which Faust was composed. The birth- 
place of his opera and the birthplace of himself have both 
disappeared. The house in which he died at St. Cloud re- 
mains, and a bust of the composer faces the church near 
the house. A theatrical monument, representing Faust and 
Marguerite, and a little angel playing the organ, with 
Gounod’s head at the top of the group, has been set up in 
Parc Monceau. Gounod is buried in a small cemetery at 
Passy in the tomb of his wife’s family, Zimmermann. 

I recall the boundless pleasure his ‘Faust gave me in my 
younger days. For many years I much preferred it to the 
music dramas of Wagner. 

I had my first glimpse of the composer at the unveiling 
of the monument to Berlioz in Place Ventimille, (Paris, (now 
called Place Berlioz) October 19, 1886. I have seen him 
conduct, heard him play the piano, and been near him on 
several occasions at public functions, but I never met him. 
He died October 18, 1893, and I traveled from London to 
Paris to attend his funeral in the famous Madeleine church, 
from which the remains of Chopin had been carried to the 
grave. 

I hereby acknowledge my indebtedness to the excellent 
book on Gounod and his Works, (1911) by J. G. Prod 
homme and A. Dandelot, and to F. Lock’s Dictionnaire 
topographique et historique de l’ancien Paris, (1855). 

The English dictionaries of music ignore the Georgina 
Weldon episode as irrelevant in the life of the musician. I, 
on the contrary, deem it of importance in an analysis of the 
composer’s oer: peer. 
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W. Otto Miessner at Chicago 
Musical College 


Emincnt Composer, Authority on Class Piano Instruc- 
tion and Public School Music, Joins Faculty 


For the past twelve years the manager of the Chicago 
Musical College has made it a point to engage prominent 
teachers, selecting them not only with reference to their 
own individual ability and attainments, but also with the 
idea of building up a splendid faculty for the college, made 
up of musicians who work together for the highest ideals 
of thorough and well co-ordinated musical education. The 
result is that the Chicago Musical College has today one of 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


the greatest faculties for musical education ever gathered 
together in one institution. 

W. Otto Miessner, one of the foremost educators in Public 
School Music, has just been engaged by the college as the 
director in this branch of education, beginning in September, 
1929. Mr. Miessner will teach in the Summer Master 
School of 1929, as heretofore. 

Mr. Miessner is one of the most remarkable among 
American musicians who are teaching others how to become 
great teachers in our public schools. A man of high ideals 
and splendid education, both academic and musical, Mr. 
Miessner brings to his work not only a rare musical talent 
and a keen thinking constructive mind, but he has aiso de- 
vised original and valuable methods of teaching both for 
class and individual work. His “Melody Way” for class 
piano instruction is the work of a real genius. Both teachers 
and children are enthused beyond measure by this simple, 
direct and original method of teaching. The “Melody Way” 
is being used in more than three hundred cities in the 
United States, and recently has been adopted by the Chicago 
public schools with great success. 

Mr. Miessner is well known as an author, having written 
interesting and vigorous pamphlets on musical education and 
the need for aesthetic development in our country; his books 
are used in most of the large cities in the country. Mr. 
Miessner is an associate editor of the Silver Burdett publi- 
cations, and is also well known as a composer. He is a man 
with a real personality, old enough to be thoroughly devel- 
oped in every side of his nature and young enough to retain 
a dynamic force and enthusiasm which make him a com- 
pelling figure in his chosen work. He is a real addition to 
the faculty of the Chicago Musical College, and his engage- 
ment is announced by that institution with genuine pride. 


Cos Cob Press to Foster American Music 


The Cos Cob Press announces, through its president, 
Alma M. Wertheim, its incorporation for the purpose of 
furthering contemporary American music by printing and 
promoting works of native composers, and aims to publish 
compositions in orchestral and other forms regardless of 
their commercial value. 

Under the informal sponsorship of the following con- 
ductors the press is assured the personal interest of leaders 
who will be a direct medium through which new music will 
find its audience: Serge Koussevitzky, of the Boston Sym- 
phony; Leopold Stokowski, of the Philadelphia Orchestra; 
Fritz Reiner, of the Cincinnati Symphony; Nikolai Sokoloff, 
of the Cleveland Orchestra; Alfred Hertz, of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony; George Schneevoigt, of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic; Willem van Hoogstraten of the Portland 
Symphony; Sandor Harmati, of the Omaha Symphony ; and 
Karl Krueger, of the Seattle Symphony. These men have 
shown their interest in the idea. 

Orchestral works by Aaron Copland, Louis Gruenberg, 
and Emerson Whithorne have been accepted for publication 
by the Cos Cob Press and will be available for performance 
in the autumn. The press has also under consideration a 
number of other works by contemporary Americans. 

Edwin F. Kalmus will be vice-president of the corporation 
and will act as manager and distributor in the United States 
and in Europe. The press is anxious to receive serious 
manuscripts in any musical form which should be sent to 
the Cos Cob Press, Inc., 209 West 57th Street, New York 
City. 


Flora Woodman in America Next Season 

One of the attractions which Annie Friedberg, New York 
concert manager, is planning to bring from Europe next 
season is the English soprano, Flora Woodman, who will be 
available in the United States beginning in November. 

Since her debut in England at the age of seventeen, which 
was declared by the press to be “little short of sensational,” 
Miss Woodman has been favorably received everywhere 
she has appeared. In fact, the Manchester Guardian has 
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spoken of her as being possibly the finest soprano in Eng- 
land. She has appeared with the Royal Choral Society at 
the Royal Albert Hall, with the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, the Scottish Orchestra in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, at the Manchester Halle concerts, with the Handel Tri- 
ennial Festival, the Norwich Triennial Festival, at the 
Queen’s Hall. Promenade Concerts, and in 1925 she ap- 
peared in a performance of the Messiah at the Three Choirs 
Festival at Gloucester, and also concerts at Queen’s Hall, 
London, St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, and at Monte Carlo. 


Oliver Stewart Liked in Boston 


Oliver Stewart, tenor, has been enjoying a busy season. 
In addition to being engaged to sing with the German Opera 
Company now on tour, he will fill the following concert 
dates: February 24, Vanderbilt Hotel ; 27, Stamford, Conn., 
with Elizabeth Lennox; March 5, Chaminade Music Club 
of Yonkers, N. Y., and April 7, New Bedford, Mass., as 
soloist with the L’Alliance Musicale Franco- Americaine So- 
ciety. Other tentative dates are in Westerly, R. I.; Jersey 
City, N. J.; Jackson Heights, N. Y. and East Orange, aS 

Mr. Stewart recently gave a_very successful recital in 
Boston. Said the critic of the Herald: “Mr. Stewart is at 
his best in songs where fluency of tone and lightness pre- 
dominate. Especially beautiful was his voice in The Sleigh, 
by Richard Kountz.” The Post notice was equally fine : 
“Oliver Stewart was heard by an audience of good size 
that expressed considerable pleasure in his performance. 
Mr. Stewart has a voice of good quality. His tones are 
produced with firmness and ready resonance.” 

The Globe said he displayed “atenor voice of excellent 
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quality and volume,” and in the words of the Transcript’s 
reviewer, “Mr. Stewart is an operatic tenor of sturdy voice. 
He can be both stirring and eloquent in the forthright music 
of Meyerbeer, Massenet and the early Verdi. [t is such a 
voice as his that can give a full-sounding performance of 
Handel’s Invocation Sommi Dei. Mr. Stewart sings easily 
and smoothly, with tones that may sound loud in a small 
hall but appropriate for showy opera music. 


Critics Praise Charles King 


Charles King recently acted as accompanist for Marion 
Talley on tour, and, as stated in the Boston Herald, “proved 
himself, by his tact and skill, worth his weight in goid.” 
Critics of other cities were equally commendatory in speak- 
ing of Mr. King’s playing. For instance, the Burlington 
Free Press declared that he is a musician of sympathy who 
is readily sensitive to the soloist’s wishes, and that much 
of the artistic success of the program was due to him. The 
New Orleans States referred to him as an exceptionaily fine 
accompanist who deserves rich praise for his sympathetic 
~< ag pom executed assistance to Miss Talley. 

{r. King is the finest accompanist I have heard in a long 
time” wrote Evan Williams, Jr.,.in the Akron Times-Press. 
“His playing was like crystal in its clarity and close to 
perfect in technic and taste.” No less enthusiastic was the 
critic of the Tulsa Tribune, who noted that Mr. King ac- 
companied with sincere understanding of his work, that his 
delicate and exquisite tones were never obtrusive. The 
reviewer for the Detroit News was of the opinion that for 
accompaniment Miss Talley was much blessed in Charles 
King, a capable and sensitive musician. 
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“Schipa represents that rare exception in the world of music: 


a singer equally at home on the concert or operatic stage. 
In the sheer beauty of its texture, in its purity and flexibility, 
his voice is one of the chief musical delights of the time. The 
finesse of his art and the poise of his stage presence likewise 


contribute to his present 
Transcript, Nov. 26, 1928. 


Chicago Post, Oct. 29, 1928.— 
Schipa at his best is just about the best that ever 
comes to this part of the world. He has the in- 
stinct for music, the voice and the technique ; 
which make the combination. Certain phrases 
and tones stick in the memory, and you know 
that you will not hear them done in that fashion 
again until the next time that Schipa does them. 

Detroit Free Press, Nov. 2, 1928.— 
The artist’s stvle is very finished and he uses 
his voice with the emphasis and color equally 
suited to the operatic or the recital list. The 
tone is so easily produced that Schipa’s singing 
seems effortless, but the emphasis on perfect 
enunciation, the splendid effects he obtains in 
his top notes and the admirably considered tech- 
nic prove the intelligent approach of the artist 
to his work. 


Lexington, Ky., Herald, Nov, 23, 1928.— 
Schipa began to sing—and how he sang! Glori- 
ous golden tones floated back through the audi- 
torium to an enraptured audience. Schipa has 
at his command every device of the most accom- 
plished vocal art and a superb voice to sing with. 


rank among musicians.” — Boston 


Cincinnati Times Star, Oct. 27, 1928 — 

The distinguishing qualities of the art which he 
displayed in rendering his program were per- 
haps that almost defunct attribute of a singer, 
bel canto, and that supreme test of vocal com- 
mand, a delivery of songs with but half the 
voice’s strength without impairing the tonal 
quality of the voice itself. .. . Such a singer as 
Mr. Tito Schipa can not come too often to this 
musical city, which delighted in his concert and 
recalled him to the platform after each group 
as often as he would return. 


Rockford, Ill., Star, Nov. 21, 1928.— 
Musicianship, refinement of feeling, superb 
technic and a sense of humor all had a part in 
making the recital one of the best ever presented 
by any artist in Rockford. The audience re- 
acts to his moods, which run the gamut of ex- 
pression, and they cry with him or laugh with 
him as he desires. 

Brooklyn Times, Nov. 12, 1928.— 

Clarity of tone, ease and smoothness in produc- 


tion and a style that is identified only with the 
finished singer marked his work. 
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“Schipa’s voice is, of course, an excellent tenor, but functioning 
as it does under a fine mentality, musically speaking, it becomes 
the vehicle for the expression of the artist’s approach to life. 
That is why in listening to Schipa one is seldom mindful of his 


voice as an instrument, but one is always aware of passion, 
sentiment, humor or pathos, as the nature of the song he is sing- 
ing demands.” —New York World, Nov. 12, 1928. 





Los Angeles Times, Oct. 19, 1928.— 


As usual Schipa’s audience, which quite filled 
the auditorium, seemed afraid to take a deep 
breath for fear of losing some of his golden 
tones. The stillness with which he is honored 
in the concert room is perhaps the greatest com- 
pliment an artist can receive from an adoring 
public. . . . Schipa’s singing is romantic in the 
extreme. The very quality of his voice conjures 
mind-pictures of love-making, of latticed win- 
dows, guitar-playing, moonlight in a gondola, 
walking in the shadows of the Doges palace, and 
all the fine ardour of grand opera. 


Chicago Herald and Examiner, Oct. 29, 1928.— 


Tito Schipa, singing to the multitude that filled 
the Auditorium, did more in the two hours that 
he held his listeners spellbound to convince them 
of the joy that resides in song and the supreme 
satisfaction that is the reward of flawless beauty 
than any recitalist of the season thus far. 


Duluth Herald, Jan. 11, 1929.— 


The audience was swept off its feet by a great 
wave of enthusiasm and demanded encore after 
encore, which were generously granted. 


New York Times, Nov. 12, 1928.— 


Tito Schipa, lyric tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, who annually arrives, comet-like, among 
the fixed stars of Broadway, found his invasion 
of Carnegie Hall’s Concert platform last eve- 
ning the signal for a packed house and crowded 
stage and for a continuing roar of welcome. 


Toronto Globe, Nov. 28, 1928.— 


Mr. Schipa must be credited with much sweet- 
ness of tone in sustained notes, with -practical 
skill in making his high notes tell, and with a 
pleasing stage presence commendably free from 
tricks of showmanship. . 
tender feeling with a wistful appeal well calcu- 
lated to make irresistible inroads upon suscepti- 
ble feminine hearts. 


. . He sings songs of 


San Diego Union, Oct. 17, 1928.— 


The finest graduation of tone volume is at in- 
stant command, and the shading from forte to 
pianissimo never entails any alteration in tone 
color or quality. .It is vocal art of the most ideal 
kind, and listening becomes a constant and un- 
failing joy. 
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Chicago Has Another Busy Sunday 


Many Well Known Artists Choose the Sabbath for Concert or Recital and Several Houses Are 
Sold Out—Orchestra Programs an Added Feature 


Cuicaco.—The work of music critics is not the sinecure 
that some people believe it to be. Take for instance Sunday 
afternoon, January 27, when no less than six recitals of 
major importance took place in major halls and theaters, 
and in the evening other musical attractions brought the 
critics back to the downtown district. The music scribes on 
Sunday really do as much footwork as advised by physical 
culture adherents. A critic really uses his soles on the day 
prescribed for rest. 

Cuicaco CHAMBER Music Society 

At the Blackstone Theater, on January 27, the second 
concert given under the auspices of the Chicago Chamber 
Music Society brought forth the Gordon String Quartet. 
Heard in the lovely Ravel Quartet in F major, they im- 
pressed anew by the elegance of their playing and their as- 
surance in ensemble work. The dainty quartet was played 
in a like manner by the “quartetists.” 

Civic ORCHESTRA 

A visit on the same afternoon to Orchestra Hall revealed 
the big progress made by the Civic Orchestra in Goldman’s 
Symphony in E flat major. The orchestra, directed by Eric 
Delamarter, is made up of youngsters who play with the 
routine of veterans. A special word of praise is due not 
only the conductor but also the strings, which are the back- 
bone of the orchestra. Two soloists were listed, but we 
had poorly timed our appearance at the hall, as their solos 
came after our visit. 

Harotp SAMUEL 

The first of a series of three Bach recitals to be given 
by Harold Samuel took place on the same afternoon at 
the Playhouse. That Chicago contains so many musicians 
and concert-goers desirous of becoming better acquainted 
with Bach is an honor to this city, and that Harold Samuel 
can draw so many followers is the best proof that his repu- 
tation as an excellent Bach interpreter has been circulated 
far and wide. The distinguished pianist played his program 
with the authority of one of the foremost Bach interpreters 
and the audience judged likewise, as they applauded his 
work enthusiastically throughout the course of the afternoon. 

MirtAmM MeEsirow AND RosALyN TUuRECK 

At Kimball Hall we heard, on the same afternoon, two 
talented artist-pupils of Mme. Sophia Brilliant-Liven—Miri- 
am Mesirow and Rosalyn Tureck. These two young ladies, 
who have won honors in this city, have been well taught, as 
was demonstrated throughout the course of their program. 
Miss Mesirow was heard in Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D 
minor, the Scarlatti Sonata in D major, and the arrange- 
ment by Saint-Saéns of Gluck’s Alceste. In these three 
numbers the young pianist disclosed fluent technic, fleetness 
of steel fingers, and her interpretations were those of a 
mature pianist. The large audience received her offerings 
enthusiastically. 

Rosalyn Tureck was likewise heard to good advantage in 
Handel’s Air with variations in D minor, Scarlatti’s Scherzo 
in F minor, and the Rameau-Godowsky Tambourin. In 
these three numbers the young lady proved herself efficient 
to a marked degree, revealing a beautiful touch, clean play- 
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ing and deep understanding. ‘She, too, was acclaimed by 
the audience. 
Joun CHarLes THOMAS 

Willingly and willfully we had chosen to close our Sab- 
bath afternoon peregrination of musical activities by listen- 
ing to John Charles Thomas. The recitalist had attracted 
one of the largest audiences ever assembled at the Stude- 
baker Theater and held them spellbound by the beauty of 
his song and the intelligence of his interpretation. 

Mr. Thomas is a real artist, nay, a master in the realm of 
song. To those who believe that American born musicians 
do not succeed in America, one can point out John Charles 
Thomas, who occupies a unique place among American 
singers. Indeed he is well regarded as an aristocrat as 
to voice, interpretation and stage deportment. The packed 
house showed that his previous appearances here were not 
in vain, that the Chicago public understands beautiful sing- 
ing, lovely delivery of the songs of today and of yesterday, 
and that great art is always admired, be it in Chicago or 
anywhere else. Art endures and mediocrity fails. 

Heard solely in his French group, Thomas gave unalloyed 
pleasure by the freshness and purity of his tone, the clarity 
of his enunciation of the French text, by his clear under- 
standing of the music. Charming was his translation of his 
French songs into English. Nicolette by Ravel and Au 
Pays by Augusta Holmes were made doubly enjoyable by 
his explanation of those songs. He had his audience con- 
vulsed with his way of telling the story, and when he sang 
the songs the audience reacted to him as a man. It is to be 
hoped that Thomas’ visits to Chicago will be more frequent. 
One recital a season is hardly sufficient to acquaint all his 
admirers with his artistry. Students of singing should come 
en masse, as his recitals are nothing short of a vocal demon- 
stration and much can be learned from such a musician and 


singer. 
Rosa RaIsa 


The concert given by Rosa Raisa, assisted by Rae Bern- 
stein, pianist, on Sunday evening, filled the Auditorium as 
well as its stage. It was for the benefit of the Rosa Raisa 
Music Scholarship fund and the returns must have been a 
source of pleasure not only to the diva but also to those 
who sponsored the concert. In glorious voice, Raisa sang 
her various groups of songs beautifully and scored as huge 
a success in concert as when appearing on the same stage 
as Norma, Aida, Santuzza, or in other roles during the 
opera season just closed. Many bouquets were tendered 
her over the footlights and we noticed that they were all 
made up solely of red roses, the emblem of deep love. 
Indeed, her innumerable admirers love her in the city where 
not sO many years ago she made her remarkable debut, and 
where she has been since then an annual and welcome visitor. 

Rae Bernstein, heard in Chopin’s Grande Valse, is a young 
woman of whom Chicago is justly proud. To say that she 
was not overshadowed by the celebrated Raisa means more 
than a lengthy review. 

REUTER Pupir Wins OrCHESTRAL APPEARANCE 


Harold Van Horne, who hails from Wyoming but who 
has made a name for himself in Chicago musical circles, has 
won the contest for an appearance with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, arranged in cooperation with the Orchestral 
Association by the Society of American Musicians. This 
annual award is contested for by the best of the younger 
musicians of the Chicago district. Besides being a soloist 
of attainments, Mr. Van Horne is accompanist for Jacques 
Gordon, violinist. He also frequently plays over station 
WMAQ in Chicago. Mr. Van Horne, who is twenty years 
old, has been a student of Rudolph Reuter for three years, 
and has also assisted him at his California master classes. 


Musicians’ Cius oF WomMEN ProcramM 


A program made up of compositions by members. of the 
Club was presented by the Musicians’ Club of Women at 
Curtiss Hall on January 21. Helen Watson, Emma Menke, 
Una Howell Cook and Martha Beck were the composers 
whose numbers were presented. 

A WESTERVELT PupiL 1n DEMAND. 

Jewel Prosser, contralto, one of the many professional 
students from the class of Louise St. John Westervelt, has 
filled many engagements since the beginning of the season. 
On November 25, she appeared as soloist at the organ re- 
cital given by George H. Clark at Grace Episcopal Church, 
Oak Park, IIl.; in the evening of the same day, she sang in 
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the quartet and also in a duet at River Forest Sunday Even- 
ing Club. December 2 she appeared on the Mu Phi pro- 
gram at the Cordon Club; December 10, sang a group for 
the Bryn Mawr Woman’s Club; December 11, gave two 
groups of solos for the Alden Kindred Club at the Stevens 
Hotel; December 12, sang at a tea at the Morgan Park 
branch of the Columbia School of Music; December 29, at 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Oak Park, she sang the 
contralto solo in the cantata, The Adoration; in the evening 
of the same day, sang in a quartet and gave a solo at the 
La Grange Sunday Evening Club program given by the 
choir of the Grace Episcopal Church of Oak Park; January 
8, was contralto soloist in the Messiah at the Church of the 
Ascension; January 13, was soloist at the River Forest Sun- 
day Evening Club. During February she will have a short 
concert tour, singing solos and in a trio. 
Cuicaco Musicat CoLtLece Notes 

Lydia Mihm, artist pupil of Isaac Van Grove, sang half 
the program for the Daughters of Indiana at Fine Arts Re- 
cital Hall on January 4. Julia Le Vine was at the piano. 
Miss Mihm was also soloist with the West Pullman Women’s 
Chorus at Lyon & Healy’s during their recital hour on Jan- 
uary 23. 

Margaret Fried gave a violin recital at the Hyde Park 
Y. M. C. A,, on January 1. 

Frederick Marriott, winner of the Courboin Scholarship 
(1927) in organ at the Chicago Musical College, gave a 
recital at the new Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, University 
of Chicago, on January 24. 

Henior Levy Cius 

The Heniot Levy Club met on January 20 at the American 
Conservatory. The meeting was attended by a very large 
number of members and friends, who heard a program 
given by the following pupils of Mr. Levy: Dorothy Nelson, 
Katherine Jones, Sarah Levin and Hazel Johnson. The 
Beethoven and Saint-Saens Concertos, played on this pro- 
gram by Miss Levin and Miss Jones, respectively, will be 
played at the American Conservatory Commencement Con- 
cert at Orchestra Hall. 

Rutu Ray Pupm HEArpD 

Dorothy Tatman, a very gifted student from the violin 
class of Ruth Ray, gave a program of violin music at the 
Columbia School of Music on January 26, reflecting credit 
upon her efficient teacher. 

Reneé Lunp’s SUNDAY PROGRAMS 

During the months of December and January, Rene Lund, 
baritone soloist at the Highland Park Presbyterian Church, 
sang the following program of songs: December 2, A Song 
of Thanksgiving by Allitsen and Thanks be to God by Dick- 
son; 9, I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills, by Stough- 
ton and I Sought the Lord, by Stevenson; 16, recitative, 
Thus Saith the Lord, and air, But Who May Abide, from 
Handel’s Messiah, and The Birthday of a King, by Neid- 
linger ; 23, The Christ Child, by Coombs and Calm on the 
List’ning Ear of Night, by Harker; 30, Glory to God in the 
Highest, by Harker, and Ring Out, Wild Bells, by Gounod; 
January 6, Thine Is the Greatness (Galbraith) and Return 
Unto Thy Rest, O My Soul (Pughe-Evans) ; 13, Out of the 
Depths (McDuffee) and The Lord Is Thy Keeper, (Grant- 
Schaefer) ; 20, The Lord Is My Shepherd (Smart) and I 
Waited for the Lord (Mendelssohn). On December 23, Mr. 
Lund had the assistance of Kenneth Fiske, violinist of the 
American Conservatory, and on January 20, he was assisted 
by Constance Eberhardt, mezzo soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. 

WALTER Spry’s ApvANCED Puprts HEARD 

The advanced piano class of Walter Spry gave a very 
successful recital at the new Lyon & Healy warerooms in 
Evanston on January 27. Several well known musicians 
attended, and congratulated Mr. Spry on the technical finish 
and the musical qualities displayed by his pupils. 


A Hanna Butter Pupit 

One of the youngest members—if not the youngest—ever 
accepted by the Musicians Club of Women is Mildred Bo- 
berg, a talented artist student of Hanna Butler. A bright 
future has been predicted for this young soprano, who has 
accomplished much under Mme. Butler’s excellent tutelage 
and who is in demand in the professional field. She is en- 
gaged to sing for the D.A.R. at the Palmer House on Feb- 
ruary 12. 
: GrorGE GARNER AT ORCHESTRA HALL 

George Garner, negro tenor, a former Chicagoan, returned 
to give a song recital at Orchestra Hall on January 29. No 
tickets having been received at this office, the concert cannot 
be reviewed. 

Sz1GET1 AND CHICAGO SyMPHONY PLAy New CAsELLA Work 

Joseph Szigeti and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra are 
credited with the first American performance of Alfred 
Casella’s Concerto for violin and orchestra, which occurred 
at the regular Friday-Saturday Concerts of the Symphony 
on February 1 and 2. The concerto is not the type of com- 
position that wins the immediate favor of the public, but it 
will undoubtedly grow in favor with repeated hearings. It 
is skillfully written by a composer realizing the possibilities 
of both the violin and the orchestra. The work received 
expert handling in the hands of Szigeti, whose admirable 
violinistic qualifications had full display, and the Orchestra 
under Stock’s able leadership. 

Second hearings were given the Miaskowsky Seventh 
Symphony and Goldmark’s Negro Rhapsody. Miaskowsky’s 
Symphony is truly Russian in that it is dark and gloomy, 
and yet is impressive in its vague background of somber 
beauties. Goldmark’s Rhapsody is lilting music—a compila- 
tion of negro themes cleverly worked into an imaginative, 
concrete idea and the results is a charming number. The 
program opened with the Liadow Tableau Musical, Baba 
Yaga, and closed with Sibelius’ The Swan of Tuonela and 
Finlandia. Conductor Stock and his musicians made a ver- 
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itable musical feast out of the program and sent the listeners 
home in happy mood. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Piano pupils of Fern Weaver appeared in recital in Con- 
servatory Hall on January 30. 

Albertine Nelson presented her piano class in recital on 
January 31 

Graduates of the department of Public School Music of 
the American Conservatory who hold important positions 
include Emma R. Knudson, Supervisor, Elgin, Ill.; Reba C. 
Grosse, supervisor, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Erna Urland- 
Ham, teacher Public School Methods, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, O.; Carl Harms, director of Music, Hibbings, 
Minn. High School. 

Frank Parker and Albert Lukken, alumni of the con- 
servatory are respectively heads of the voice departments in 
Utica Conservatory, New York and in the University of 
Tulsa; Okla. 

Epwarp Boatner’s Cuicaco RECITAL 

Edward Boatner, the gifted Negro baritone who scored so 
heavily at his first Chicago recital last season, will give an- 
other here on March 11, for which he has arranged an in- 
teresting and well balanced program. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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(Continued from page 7) 

that greeted her songs. She is a lyric singer of high vocal 
accomplishment and fine feeling. A particularly attractive 
number of her program was a series of songs by Erich H. 
Wolff, that excellent musician and accompanist whose un- 
timely death is even now, after fifteen years, lamented by 
the best lieder singers. Coenraad van Bos’ art of accompa- 
niment needs no special praise; on this occasion, too, his 
assistance was a most enjoyable feature of the interesting 
recital. 

Bronislaw Huberman’s recent Brahms program aroused 
great enthusiasm. In the double concerto for violin and 
viola he had a remarkably fine partner in the cellist, Alex- 
ander Schuster, and the orchestra was ably conducted by 
H. W. Steinberg from Prague. Prof. Moritz Mayer-Mahr, 
the eminent Berlin piano pedagogue was the recipient of 
numerous and extraordinary honors on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday. He has been the teacher of a whole gen- 
eration of excellent pianists and has been especially success- 
ful in the education of youthful talents, among them, Ezra 
Rachlin, from California, who has been very successful. 

A “First” PERFORMANCE OF BUXTEHUDE 

One of the most interesting performances heard in Ger- 
many for some time past has been that of Buxtehude’s newly 
discovered oratorio, Das Jiingste Gericht (The Last Judg- 
ment). One of his most important works, it nevertheless 
got lost and was only recently discovered by a rman 
scholar, Dr. Maxton, in the library of the University of 
Upsala in Sweden. The greatest organist before Bach and 
a composer of very high rank, Buxtehude was for years the 
director of music at the celebrated Marienkirche in the old 
Hansa city of Liibeck. Here his oratorio was written, in 
1683, for the regular series of Abendmusiken (evening re- 
citals) given in the church, and it was in the same church 
that the recent “first” performance took place. 

Its subject is treated in an allegorical manner. Avarice, 
Pride and Frivolity describe the wickedness of the times; 
dialogues between the Good and the Wicked Souls follow: 
God’s voice is also heard and the chorus accompanies His 
warnings with reflective maxims. The choral parts espe- 
cially are full of fine music which reaches its climax in ad- 
mirable variations. Here the manner of the organ choral 
prelude is applied to the chorus. The work is scored for a 
five-part chorus, solo voices, string orchestra, and organ. 
The performance, under Dr. Maxton, lasted about two hours 
and a half and created a profound impression. 

Dr. Huco LEICHTENTRITT. 


“New Laurels” for Vreeland 


Jeannette Vreeland recently appeared in a performance of 
Faust in concert form with the Syracuse, N. Y., University 
Chorus, Dr. Howard Lyman, conductor, and in commenting 
on the soprano’s part in the event, the Syracuse Journal said: 
“Jeannette Vreeland, already a favorite with Syracuse audi- 
ences, won new laurels for her excellent portrayal of Mar- 
guerite. She sang the well known arias effectively and in 
good voice.” 


Hempel and Rosenthal to Appear on Radio 

February 11 is the birthday of Thomas A. Edison. The 
inventor will speak that evening on the radio at 8:30 P. M., 
over Station WJZ. Following his address there will be a 
program by Frieda Hempel, soprano, and Moriz Rosenthal, 
pianist. 
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London Slow to Resume 
Post-Christmas Concerts 


Artur Schnabel Opens Gerald Cooper Concerts with Unique Program—Smeterlin and Maazel 
Heard—Ansermet Arouses Enthusiasm With Debussy and Stravinsky— 
Ravel’s Second Visit. 


Lonpon.—Musical London has seemed particularly loath 
to begin the second half of the season this winter, and, 
except for a few restless spirits like Jan Smeterlin, who 
has so many engagements to fulfil that he has no time to 
enjoy Christmas anyway and, therefore might just as well 
give a recital on January 5, as not, nothing really happened 
here until January 11, when the Gerald Cooper Concerts 
opened, most auspiciously, with a piano recital by Artur 
Schnabel 

His program was as unique and completely satisfying as 
the performance of the works themselves. The chivalresque 
charm, humor and sparkle of Weber’s A flat sonata (op. 
39) made one wonder how a work so entirely delightful 
could be omitted from any serious pianist’s repertoire. The 
performance of Mozart’s D major sonata (K. 576), which 
followed, was a masterpiece of delicacy and poetic insight 
and it was not until afterward that one became conscious 
of the astounding technic underlying this expression of a 
great mind. The dramatic fire revealed in two of Brahms’ 
rhapsodies contrasted most effectively both with the Mozart 
and whimsical philosophizing of Schumann’s Humoreske 
which, despite its length (it was played without cuts) had 
not a single dull moment. It was altogether a memorable 
evening and one which the crowded house fully appreciated, 
to judge by their cheers. 

A Fine Series 


The entire series of Gerald Cooper’s concerts promise to 
be as fine as ever this year. The eight Mozart quintets, 
eight Schubert quartets, five minuets and the Winterreise 
as well as Schumann’s Liederkreis are some of its features, 
while quartets by Koechlin, Kodaly, Eugene Goossens and 
a quintet by Vaughan Williams supply the modern note. 
The second concert, played by the Pro Arte Quartet, was 
also a great success and it looks as if this most praiseworthy 
on were beginning to be properly appreciated at 
ast. 

Smeterlin remained just long enough in London to give 
a second recital of which an ambitious and respectful per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Hammerklavier Sonata was the 
chief feature. The audience was of the usual copious dimen- 
sions and enthusiastic nature that characterize Smeterlin’s 
concerts wherever he goes. 

Beethoven seems gradually to be supplanting Bach in 
the favor of the English public. Maazel and Solomon re- 
cently displayed him to admiring listeners and the young 
American, Daniel Ericourt, who has come to swell the 
always large quota of pianists, chose the Appassionata, 
among other works, for his introductory concert, at which, 
incidentally, Ericourt made a favorable impression. 

Cecitia HANSEN PLays WiTH Lonpon SyMPHONY 

The London orchestras seem to have been affected by the 
mid-winter somnolence and gloom (we have had an average 
of one hour’s sunshine per day since Christmas!). Both 
the Royal Philharmonic and the London Symphony Orches- 
tras had Mr. John Barbirolli for their guest conductor—a 
young Londoner of Italian extraction who obviously has 
ample talent for conducting, but thus far lacks both the 
depth which comes (or ought to come) with maturity, and 
the authority which carries conviction to his men. The 
feature of the first concert was Alexander Bariansky’s af- 
fectionate and passionate interpretation of Delius’ sweetly 
nostalgic cello concerto, which would have been perfect ex- 
cept for some lapses in tone and intonation. At the second 
concert Cecilia Hansen gave London its first hearing of her 
forceful reading of the Tschaikowsky violin concerto, well 
known in American cities as it is on the European conti- 
nent. Each of the two concerts comprised a, Haydn sym- 
phony (the “Oxford” and the C major respectively)—por- 
tend of a curious Haydn vogue which seems to be starting 
in various parts of Europe. Two French works, De- 
bussy’s La Mer and César Franck’s D minor symphony, 
concluded the two programs and showed what Mr. Bar- 
birolli could do in the way of handling orchestral color in 
the mass. 


SackRE pu Printemps AGHIEvES PopuLarity 

Far more interesting than the two concerts together, 
however, was that of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
under Ernest Ansermet. For one thing he gave London 
its first complete performance of Debussy’s Martyre de 
Saint Sebastien—a work of wonderful sensitiveness and 
beauty (the B. B. C.’s National Chorus made an excellent 
showing for a young organization on this occasion). Sec- 
ondly he gave us, for the first time in years, a satisfactory 
performance of Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps—a spe- 
cialty of Ansermet—which roused a popular audience to a 
delirium of delight (ten years ago it would have been a 
pandemonium of pain!). And finally we had two really 
satisfying items: a lilting “Sinfonia” by Dr. William Boyce 
(dated 1750) and Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for 
Strings—a rousing and eminently competent piece of writ: 
ing for strings. 

Ravel has fulfilled the promise made at his last appearance 
here and once more braved a wintry Channel crossing to 
give London a concert of his own works. His previous 
visit formed the last of a short series of chamber music 
concerts given by Gordon Bryan and was such a success that 
a repetition was announced. 

More New Music 


An even more modern chamber music concert was given 
by the British Music Society at the little Marylebone Court 
House where the English section of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music produces its tonal experi- 
ments. The most impressive of these was Ernst Toch’s 
quartet, op. 34, a vital, serious work that was well played 
by the Brosa String Quartet. The fact that Bernard van 
Dieren’s third quartet is written without bar lines seems to 
be its chief claim to modernity, which is unfortunate for 
Mendelssohn did the same thing in his E major plano 
sonata. Djemal Rechid’s Scénes Turques promiséd well but 
they gave, the impression of being inadequately performed. 
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Anna Fitziu Teaches Gratis 


When Anna Fitziu was visiting her sister and brother- 
in-law in Chicago recently, she made them a sciemn promise 
not to sing either in concert or opera for at least six months. 
This came as a result of a nervous break-down from which 
she had suffered off and on for several years. A real rest 
seemed to be the only remedy. 

Back to New York Anna Fitziu came, rather puzzled 
What was she to do with all her time? A little social ac- 
tivity goes a long way with her. She pondered and fidgeted. 

“So much,” she reflected, has been done for me in my 
career, wouldn't it be nice to do something for others i 
The idea gave birth to a decision: she would teach some 
poor, but talented, girls—gratis. The more she thought of 
the thing, the more enthusiastic she became. 

One morning she went to a music settlement school. She 
put her proposal before the proper persons. It was received 
but cooly. Lessons could be procured at the school for a 
very nominal cost. No success there, she next went to a 
Y. W. C. A., where she was told about several girls with 
worth while voices. In this way Miss Fitziu gathered to- 
gether about twelve girls. Their own enthusiasm almost 
matched that of Miss Fitziu. Lessons began. Results were 
soon noticeable. 

Miss Fitziu then wanted to reach more girls. She was 
advised that the best way to reach the general public was 
through the newspapers. She hesitated. She wanted no 
publicity for herself. She had had enough in her singing 
career. One or two editors, however, heard of her thought- 
ful plan to help others and investigated. Stories appeared. 
Miss Fitziu was deluged by hopeful applicants. So two 
days a week she is now devoting to teaching these fortunate 
girls, gratis. She not only trains the voice, but coaches, 
should they be aspiring for opera, in the roles she has sung 
herself, and also in the various languages. 

Miss Fitziu has sung with the Chicago, Metropolitan, 
Ravinia and San Carlo opera companies, as well as with 
many companies abroad. On June 26 last she sang at the 
Opera Comique in Paris with excellent success. Her roles 
she has sung under various maestros: Roberto Moranzoni, 


ANNA FITZIU 


Giorgio Polacco, Gennaro Papi, Cesare Sturani, Richard 
Hageman, Louis Hasselmans, and others. 

Miss Fitziu is to be warmly complimented for her 
thoughtfulness of these others less well endowed but fired 
by an ambition to sing. And those chosen to study under 
Anna Fitziu should deem it a privilege and make the most 


of a rare opportunity 


Esther Streicher Pupils Entertain 


Several pupils of Esther Streicher appeared on a diversi- 
fied program of piano music at her New York studio 
recently. There were fifteen numbers, ranging from a 
Kuhlau sonatina to the third movement from the Arensky 
concerto. The performance of each player, was marked 
by its technical surety and interpretative finesse, and bore 
evidence of the care and unde srstanding with which they were 
schooled. The program was given by the following: Vir- 
ginia Kaufman, Lola Sochalsky, Marjorie Kaufman, Bell 
Leifert, Wetta Shlonsky, Sonya Gccker, Miss Weinberg, 
Lewis Slavit, Nina Schnapp, Luba Razoumny, Miriam 
Gideon, Martha Schumann, Anatole Boguslav, Marie Taran, 
and Lucie Erenburg. All mentioned were heartily applauded. 


Winifred Pletts Sings in Home Town 


Winifred Pletts, coloratura soprano, appeared in recital 
in her home town, Erie, Pa., on January 18, and the follow- 
ing day the Erie Dispatch, in commenting on her singing, 
declared that she is equipped with a charming personality 
and a voice of good quality, and that she uses her vocal or- 
gan in an artistic manner and gives pleasure with her sing- 
ing. The Times, equally enthusiastic, was of the opinion 
that she is an interesting singer, revealing careful musician- 
ship and a voice light but extremely flexible. 


Cornell and Parker in Chicago Debut 


Julia Chandler recently left for Chicago where she will 
personally supervise the debut in that city of Grace Cornell 
and Frank Parker at the Blackstone Theater, February 24. 
They will present the same program that they gave with 
such success at the Booth Theater, New York, on four suc- 
cessive ‘Sunday evenings, Miss Cornell appearing in her own 
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MARIA KOUSSEVITZKY 
the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company, 
who was heard last night, February 6, nm Philadelphia, 
in a performance of La Boheme. Mme. Koussevitsky 
has met with undoubted success in all of her appear- 
ances this season with this opera company. 


soprano of 





original dances and Mr. Parker in his chanson mimées. 
Following this appearance in their home town, the dancer 
and diseur will start on a tour of the Middle West. 


Margaret Shotwell Busy 


Margaret Shotwell, pianist, has appeared in concerts this 
season in Newark, N. J.; at the Century Theatre, New 
York City, with Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company; Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; the Biltmore Fri- 
day Morning Musicale in New York City; Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Wheeling, W. Va., and she is now appearing in concerts 
with Gigli in Ithaca, N. Y.: Hazelton, Pa.; Pittsburgh. Pa.; 
Dayton, Ohio; Omaha, Nebr.; Kansas City, Mo.; Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Chicago, Ill.; Columbus, Miss.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Toronto, Canada; Boston, Mass. Miss Shotwell will 
also appear at Atlantic City, N. J., and Jersey City, N. J. 


Lawrence Evans to Go to Orient with 
Galli-Curci 


Evans and Salter, left New York 
4, for a five months’ tour of the 
Orient with Galli-Curci. Mr. Evans and his party will sail 
from Seattle, Wash., on February 9. 

While in the Far East, Mr. Evans will make a thorough 
investigation of musical conditions, particularly in the con- 
cert field, and may possibly arrange for tours in the future 
by other artists under the management of his firm. 


Radio Engagements for William Royal 
William Royal appeared on the N. B.C. Artist all-Mozart 
program which was broadcast over WJZ on January 27 and 
delighted radio listeners with his beautiful lyric tenor voice. 
Mr. Royal leaves on February 25 to sing on the Southern 
Radio Keith- ‘Orpheum tour. 


Lawrence Evans, of 
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(Continued from page 10) 
Matinee Musicat CLuB 

The Matinee Musical Club presented an unique and pleas- 
ing program at its regular meeting, in the ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on January 22. Three Episodes 
were depicted by club members in costume. ° 

First was the Fontainebleau Episode in which appeared 
Blanche Hubbard (harpist) ; Irene Hubbard (cellist) ; Flor- 
ence Haenle (violinist) ; and Alice Wightman (pianist) ; all 
in costumes of. the period of the Empress Josephine. The 
numbers played were: Grave by Corelli and Menuet by Va- 
lensin (for harp and cello), and the Adagio and Presto 
from Trio No. 21 by Haydn for violin, cello and piano. 

The Romantic Episode was represented by the Treble Clef 
Quartet, consisting of Hilda Reiter, Jeanne Sears, Anne 
Smith and Winifred Clarke. These young ladies were 
dressed in the flowered, hooped skirt costumes—and sang 
Liszt’s Liebestraum, Le Berger Discret (18th century), and 
By Moonlight (Schumann). Virginia Snyder accompanied. 

In the Modern Episode came a ballet in three parts, with 
music by Ferde Grofe. The Littlefield Ballet, directed by 
Caroline Littlefield, did some clever dancing. 

Agnes Clune Quinlan, pianist, played Chimes of St. Pat- 
rick’s from Emerson Whithorne’s New York Nights and 
Days, Souvenir de Vienne by Cyril Scott, and The Swan by 
Palmgren. 

Ella Olden Hartung, with Flora Ripka accompanying, 
sang Nebbie by Resphigi, In the Luxembourg Gardens by 
Manning, and Oh That It Were So by Bridge. 

The Club’s Junior Orchestra (fifty members) conducted 
by Leonard de Maria, with Vincent Persichetti at the piano, 
played music from Iphigenia in Aulis by Gluck and Solvejg’s 
Song and Triumphal March by Grieg. 

An announcement was inade by Julia E. Williams, chair- 
man of the Program Committee, that the club would award 
three scholarships for the study of singing, piano and violin. 

PHILADELPHIA GRAND OperA CoMPANY 


The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company presented Gou- 
nod’s Faust at the Academy of Music, January 24—at which 
time two young artists made their Philadelphia debuts. 
Lucretia Goddard, only nineteen years old, had sung the role 
of Marguerite two years ago in Boston (her home city), but 
had not previously appeared here. She was charming in the 
part and gave evidence of considerable dramatic ability. Her 
voice is sweet and well-used, but at times seemingly not 
quite strong enough. She was warmly received. 

The other new-comer to Philadelphia opera circles was 
Stuart Gracey who was admirable as Valentin. His voice 
is of a splendid quality, while his acting is more than con- 
vincing. He was a valuable addition to the cast. 

Ralph Errole as Faust, was seriously handicapped by a 
cold, which troubled him and prevented him from doing his 
usual fine singing. 

Ivan Steschenko’s powerful bass voice really has a chance, 
as Mephistopheles, to be heard to fine advantage. His acting 
was superb. 

Charlotte Simons as Siebel achieved well-deserved success, 
for her portrayal of this comparatively small role was ex- 
cellent. Her singing of the Flower Song brought spontane- 
ous applause. Anne Tyson as Marthe and John Pasquale as 
Wagner were also good. 

The Walpurgis Night Ballet Dances were inserted before 
the final scene of the opera, and were beautifully done, with 
Catherine Littlefield, premiere danseuse, and the Littlefield 
corp de ballet. They were characterized by exquisite artistry 
both in the solo and ensemble work. Solo dances were exe- 
cuted also by Bettina Schofield, Dorothy Littlefield, Dorothy 
Hubbard and Doris Zeller. Dr. Artur Rodzinski conducted 
well throughout. M. M. C. 


American Orchestral Society 


Mecca Hall was crowded on January 28, when Chalmers 
Clifton conducted the third concert of the American Or- 
chestral Society, and John Powell played his Negro Rhap- 
sody. It was the fiftieth performance of the rhapsody and 
Mr. Powell registered his usual success with this representa- 
tive American work. The principal orchestras of America, 
also those of fourteen European cities, have collaborated 
with the pianist and composer Powell in producing this 
work. It produced its usual effect, the pathos of the themes 
and the polished brilliancy of much of the piano score com- 
ing to the fore. This is no mere “nigger music,” but is 
dignified, worthy music of idealistic Negro themes and 
rhythms. Preceding it the large orchestra sang joyously 
(especially the violins) in the overture to Der Freischiitz, 
also playing Franck’s D minor symphony with ample breadth. 
The young men and women of the orchestra are doing better 
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playing at each concert and deserve every encouragement. 
Mr. Clifton received special honors, for he now proceeds 
to Europe for a nine months’ rest; both he and Mr. Powell 
were loudly applauded. 


Myrna Sharlow Praised 


Press comments on Myrna Sharlow’s appearance as fea- 
tured guest artist with the San Carlo Grand Opera Company 
on its recent southern tour show a continuance of her 
triumphs of last season. 

A sold-out week in Richmond’s Shrine Mosque, seating 
some five thousand people, gave Miss Sharlow varied oppor- 
tunity, as a “glittering Giullietta” in Tales of Hoffman, as 
. are Leonora” in Il Trovatore and as a “glorious 

ida.” 

Helen DeMotte in the Richmond News-Leader of Jan- 
uary 28 spoke of Miss Sharlow as giving “a brilliant per- 
formance” of Aida, “singing the fine music allotted to her 
with brilliant artistry, with vibrant warmth and beauty 
of tone and with a dramatic breadth and sweep that at 
times was quite electrifying.” George Harris in the Times- 
Dispatch was equally enthusiastic, dwelling especially on 
the O Patria Mia of the third act which he said she sang 
“with supreme art and beauty of tone.” He had previously 
acclaimed her singing as Leonora in I] Trovatore describing 
her voice as “one of those great clear open voices that soar 
to high C’s with a satisfying sureness and that have a bal- 
ancing richness in the middle and lower tones.” Helen 
DeMotte had praised her performance of Leonora thus: 
“Her voice, always brilliant, was rich in quality, beautifully 
produced throughout its entire range, which is large, and 
tremendous in power.” 

Miss Sharlow sang Tosca, and Marguerite in Faust at 
Greensboro, N. C., where critics spoke of her voice as of 
“powerful volume, a wide range and it rings true as a bell.” 
describing her as a marvelous dramatic artist who “held 
the audience tense with her unexcelled performance, both 
dramatically and vocally.” At Macon she sang Lenora in 
Il Trovatore, and the critics described her as “the ideal 
Leonora.” 

Now Miss Sharlow is back in her Riverside Drive apart- 
ment, resting preliminary to singing some spring concerts 
under the Annie Friedberg management. 


John Blackmore for Chicago Musical College 


John Blackmore, pianist, one of the leading exponents of 
the original and revolutionary methods of Tobias Matthay, 
will become a member of the faculty of the Chicago Musical 
College, beginning June 24, the opening of the Summer 


JOHN BLACKMORE 


Master School, and continue a member of the faculty for 
a period of years. 

Mr. Blackmore is an American born pianist, of more than 
average ability, education and experience. He studied with 
Leschetizky in Vienna, under whose patronage he made 
his debut as a concert pianist. After successful concert 
tours in Europe, he continued his studies with Arthur 
Schnabel in Berlin, and finally came under the guidance of 
Tobias Matthay, the great English pianist and pedagogue. 


MacDowell Club Honors Mrs. Coolidge 


The MacDowell Club of New York recently gave a dinner 
in honor of Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge which was at- 
tended by about one hundred and fifty guests, among them 
many well known musicians. The principal address was 
made by Dr. Lewis Anspacher and was an eloquent tribute 
to Mrs. Coolidge’s support of chamber music. Mrs. Edward 
A. MacDowell also addressed the guests in a few well 
chosen remarks. The English Singers sang some appro- 
priate part songs, and Martha Graham and a group of three 
dancers, with Louis Horst at the piano, gave a program 
of dances. 

Among the interesting announcements made at the dinner 
was that of a prize of $1,000 to be given this year by the 
club for a composition in one of the larger forms of orches- 
tral or vocal music. Another was the announcement that 
Mrs. Coolidge had been made an honoraty member of the 
MacDowell Club. 


Charlotte Lund’s Tales of Hoffmann 


Charlotte Lund’s Opera Recital Company will give two 
performances of The Tales of Hoffmann for young people 
at the Martin Beck Theater on Saturday morning, February 
16, and Sunday afternoon, February 17. 
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Voice Culture for the Youth of Today 


ITS GREAT VALUE AND ITS BENEFITS 
By Herbert Stavely Sammond 


The questic m is asked, “At what age should vocal study 
begin ?’ ’ By this is meant not merely sight reading, as taught 
in the public schools, necessary as that may be, but when 
should a boy or girl, or the youth with some voice and a 
desire to sing, start work under a teacher? 

Any normal boy or girl with a healthy body need not 
wait until seventeen or eighteen years of age before starting 
vocal lessons, but can, with right training, begin as early 
as thirteen or fourteen. To teachers who have only taught 
adults this may sound radical, but there is no reason why 
any normally healthy boy or girl should not be shown how 
to use the voice in the right way that early, and in many 
even earlier. It is done with choir boys—but why 
limit it? At this age, the love of singing and appreciation 
of good music can be cultivated; breath control, necessary 
for proper phrasing, and foundation principles can be im- 
all of which will be invaluable as voice, mind and 

Think of the time thus gained by one who 
at the age of twenty! 


cases 


parted, 
body devel »p 
has arrived 
Tue Boy VolIce 
undergoes a change, very careful 
handling is a this transition period. In 
some cases it may be best to discontinue for a while, but 
in others the boy can continue singing without harm ; author- 
ities differ on this although many cases are known where 
boys have continued singing with no apparent harm. 
Becixn Earty to Avorp FAvuLts 

By waiting until youth is well advanced much valuable 
time is lost; moreover, the singing of the average youth, 
male and female, but especially the male, is so crude and 
faulty that it often takes years to correct bad habits. 

Amount oF Vorce NECESSARY TO START 

to have a big voice before beginning 
uncultivated voice is small, 


voice 
necessary 


As the 


boy’s 


It is not necessary 
vocal study Frequently an 


lacking carrying power, because the possessor has not been 
shown how to use the resonators, or how to get the most 
out of the breath, which is the fundamental element of tone. 

A mere germ of a voice, in many cases, can be built up, 
through proper cultivation, into one of beauty and power. 
All great singers did not have voices of outstanding promise 
to begin with; it was the love of singing and the determina- 
tion to know how, coupled with patient practice, that brought 
results. 

THE VALUE OF A CULTIVATED VOICE 

“Why should I have my voice cultivated, since I only 
sing for my own pleasure?” or “What_benefit will it be, 
and will it pay to spend the wale? ” The answer to such 
questions is, that the pleasure derived from knowing how 
to sing properly is far beyond that of singing “just for the 
fun of it” (to say nothing of the added pleasure given to 
others, if the voice be of pleasing quality) ; a very ordinary 
voice can be made pleasant by cultivation—there is really 
no comparison. 

To sing a part with others in a quartet, or other en- 
semble, with good tone and proper blending, is a great sat- 
isfaction and no mean accomplishment; it should be reward 
enough for anyone with a proper sense of values; but that 
is not all, for the world wants singers today more than 
ever before, and will always want them, and is willing to 
pay for them. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR SINGERS TODAY 

The opportunities for earning money by singing were 
never so great as at present, what with radio, movies, church 
concerts, opera or teaching. Even if never used profes- 
sionally, a vocal education pays many times over in the 
pleasure given one’s self and others, the value of which 
cannot be measured in monetary terms. 


VaLuE To HEALTH 


Another great benefit from vocal study which must not 
be overlooked is its value to one’s health. The deep breath- 
ing required in singing strengthens and develops the lungs, 
gives greater chest expansion, and is conductive to good 
health generally; singers are more free from colds than 
other people. 

VALUE oF ENSEMBLE SINGING 

Again, one of the greatest pleasures to be derived from 
singing is in joining that great army of amateurs that com- 
pose the many singing societies and clubs throughout the 
country; all who study singing seriously need not think of 
becoming professionals. 

This great body of amateurs, using the word in its best 
sense, comprising the many women’s choral societies, male 
choruses and mixed choral societies, fill a need the value of 
which cannot be estimated. 

Those who are members of such clubs and choral so- 
cieties will tell you that there is nothing they are connected 
with that gives them such real and wholesome pleasure. 
For the more ambitious, solo opportunities are granted, 
which naturally means those who have cultivated voices 
and are therefore most pleasing to listen to. 

Cost oF Sincinc Lessons, PRIVATE AND IN CLASS 

The cost of private vocal lessons is offen prohibitive ; 
while individual lessons are naturally better than class les- 
sons, there is no reason why class lessons of four to a 
class especially for the younger pupils, should not be given. 
There is a certain value in class lessons, not to be had in 
private lessons, for much can be gained by listening to 
others in turn, and each given an opportunity to criticize ; 
also, assurance in singing before others is gained, and self- 
consciousness eliminated. 

While each one in such a class would have fifteen minutes’ 
individual instruction, all would have the benefit of a full 
hour, as against the individual half-hour of a private lesson. 

The exercises could be given at a class lesson individually 
or collectively, as warranted, and the songs left for a private 
lesson, which each member of the class should have once 
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Self-Explanatory 


February 1, 1929. 
Editor, Musical Courier, 
113 West 57th St., 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

My attention has been called to an advertisement of 
Rosalinda Morini on page 11 of your issue of January 
31, 1929, in which advertisement appears the following 
statement: 

“One of the most beautiful voices I have ever 
heard.” Otto H. Kahn, METROPOLITAN GRAND 
OPERA CO. 

I wish to say that the statement attributed to me, 
that Miss Morini has “one of the most beautiful voices 
I have ever heard,’ was never made by me. In fact, 
to the best of my ‘recolle ction, I made no comment on 
Miss Morini’s vocal qualifications, on the one and 
only occasion when I heard her sing. I certainly 
never authorized her or any one else to quote me as 
having expressed any opinion concerning her. 

In addition, I wish to protest against the use of the 
words, ‘ ‘METROPOL ITAN GRAND OPERA CO.” 
printed in prominent type in the advertisement and 
evidently intended to exploit for Miss Morini’s benefit 
the name of the “Metropolitan Opera Company” with 
which Company Miss Morini has no connection what- 
soever. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 
* + 


Otto H. Kahn. 


February 4, 1929. 
Dear Mr. Kahn: 

Replying io yours of the first, owing to the absence 
of our Gencral Manager, Mr. Schmoeger, who was in 
the South on account of ill health, our advertising 
department in the rush incident to the publishing of 
the Courier, failed to follow the definite rule of check- 
ing advertising. Had this rule been followed, the par- 
ticular part of the advertisement to which you call 
our attention would certainly have been queried. 

We regret exceedingly this neglectfulness and as- 
sure you that additional safeguards will be exercised 
in the future to avoid any recurrence. 

Thanking you for calling our attention to this mat- 
ter, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) E. F. Eilert, 
President. 
Mr. Otto H. Kahn, 
52 William Street, 
New York. 
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a week. This plan would enable many to study who could 
not afford private lessons. 


Deerfield Academy Wins Cup 

Eleven schools were entered this year in the Interprepara- 
tory School Glee Club contest, at Town Hall, February 3, 
when Deerfield Academy was judged the winner for the 
third time, thus gaining permanent possession of the silver 
cup, and also oh possession of the cup awarded for 
the “best original school song.” Worcester Academy scored 
second place, with 237.4 points again Deerfield’s 251.6. ‘The 
Deerfield song was Sons of Deerfield, by Ralph Oatley. 
The other competing clubs were those of Pawling, Peddie, 
Riverdale, Taft, Loomis, Williston, Berkshire, Choate and 
Hotchkiss. Choate School and Worcester Academy had 
each taken the prize cup once, while Taft and Deerfield 
each had two previous victories to their score, Deerfield 
Academy having been the winner last year. 

These singing contests, founded by Mr. and Mrs, Albert 
Pickernell, who are also responsible for the success of the 
Intercollegiate Glee Club contests, have stimulated tremen- 
dous interest both with the students and alumni. More- 
over, these affairs have become social events and a gala 
audience is always on hand. There is no questioning the 
fact that by this method greater interest is also being 
aroused in the college contests which have become impor- 
tant events in college life. 

The judges were Huntington Woodman (chairman), Rob- 
ert A. Simon and David McKay Williams. Mr. Pickernell 
introduced Mr. Woodman, who announced the decision.* All 
the clubs joined in a final group of songs by Davison, 
Deems Taylor, Barnby and Grieg, under the direction of 
Channing Lefebvre, of the University Glee Club. 


Holst and Formichi Triumph in Cincinnati 


The joint song recitals of Grace Holst and Cesare For- 
michi are winning success everywhere, and recently these 
artists triumphed in a concert given in Cincinnati, where 
both gave no less than twelve encores throughout the course 
of the program. After the concert, Mrs. Braun gave a 
party in their honor which was attended by fifty or moré 
musical lights of the Queen City. 
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ChicaRo Civic Opera 


Begins Boston Season 


Lohengrin, the Opening Performance, Delights Huge 
Audience—Honegger’s Judith Received With 
Mixed Emotions—Tibbett, Shattuck, and 
Temianka Please in Concerts—Bloch’s 
America Is Heard Again—Ondricek 
and Ludikar With People’s 
Symphony. 

LOHENGRIN, JANUARY 28 


Boston.—Following the two previous operatic invasions 
of this city, admirable each in its own way, the Paradiso of 
the operatic Commedia may be said to have arrived in Bos- 
ton with the rising of the curtain on Lohengrin at the Bos- 
ton Opera House on Monday evening. The management 
interposed no delay in satisfying the long-whetted curiosity 
regarding its late acquisitions, for in this loveliest of music- 
dramas, its first offering, voices unheard here, hitherto, 
blended with more familiar ones to celebrate most fittingly 
the seasonal auspices. A native star of the first magnitude 
was seen when Marion Claire appeared as Elsa, a beautiful 
characterization; Maria Olszewska, recently of Vienna, took 
the part of Ortrud. Lohengrin was sung by Rene Maison, 
King Henry by Alexander Kipnis, while Emil Schipper was 
heard as Telramund. Henry Weber, with abilities greatly 
at odds with his years, conducted the performance. 

Don PAsQuaLe AND JupITH, JANUARY 29 


A contrast which proved too much for many of the listen- 
ers was presented on Wednesday evening, when Don Pas- 
quale, by Donizetti, an example of early Italian opera at 
its prettiest but lightest, preceded as curtain-raiser Honeg- 
ger’s most typically modern opera, Judith. Salvi, a new- 
comer to the Chicago company’s ranks, was delightfully 
graceful to watch as the young widow Norina in the former, 
her voice satisfying the meager demands it was put to with 
ease. Charles Hackett, an “old” favorite, sang the lover 
with gusto. Perhaps the prize role, was given to Vittorio 
Trevisan—or it was confiscated, for with a voice vigorous 
and versatile he made a truly dramatic part of it. For 
the attitude of the audience to the contrary notwithstanding, 
all is not comic in what is labelled Comic Opera. Malatesta 
was taken by Rimini, the notary by Oliviero, Roberto Mor- 
anzoni conducting a lively reading of the score. 

The climax of the evening was considered to be Honegger’s 
Biblical adaptation, but a number found it disappointing to 
the extent of leaving. It is certainly a garish production, 
but it is lovely for all that throughout a good proportion 
of it, though of a sort of loveliness for which many are as 
yet without ears. The story is hardly in the Biblical tra- 
dition, a matter, however, of little import intrinsically; but 
the music is neither in the operatic tradition, a matter of 
more concern. Much of it appears to be in the whole tone 
scale or atonic entirely; its choral passages are unconven- 
tional in the extreme. It may be mentioned that the chorus 
succeeded admirably with them. But what is alone of crit- 
ical significance is that the action is dull. Nevertheless a 
splendid rendition of the heroic but sentimental Jewess (the 
Biblical Judith is a very practical person, as we remember) 
was afforded by Mary Garden. Vocally and histrionically 
she was superb. Formichi was a Holofernes well endowed 
both vocally and by physique for the part of that turbulent 
character. The remainder of the cast was as follows: La 
Servante, Lucille Meusel; La Pleureuse, Hilda Burke (a 
vocalist of powerful limpid quality) ; Ozias, Edouard Cot- 
reuil; Bagoas, Jose Mojica; Un Soldat, Giuseppe Cavadore. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted the difficult work flawlessly. 

HeENrt TEMIANKA 


The success of his previous visit here not long ago served 
to attract a sizable and appreciative audience on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Temianka’s appearance, January 24. This latest 
protegé of the Curtis Institute plays with an ease which has 
attracted consistent attention. His sense of musical values 
is also keen, although as yet without special individuality. 
Individuality, however, is to be found in his selection of 
program; witness, for example, the inclusion of Szymanow- 
ski’s Notturno e Tarantella, and Debussy’s En Bateau. 
Fauré’s Sonata, op. 13, for piano and violin, was played 
exceptionally well, as was Wieniawski’s Concerto in D 
minor, by both Temianka and Mr. Kaufman, the accom- 
panist. Mr. Kaufman is a pianist of unusual powers, and 
deserves to be heard in his own right. 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 

It takes a courageous performer to offer a concert of 
piano music with nothing in it after the year 1750, and two- 
thirds of it Bach. Such a one, as well as scholarly, Arthur 
Shattuck proved himself on January 26 at Jordan Hall. 
Bach, of course, as Sapir has said, speaks the language of 
the piano merely as a handy means of giving expression 
to conceptions wrought in the generalized language of tone. 
Nevertheless the medium was not neglected in Saturday’s 
performance. The purity of Mr. Shattuck’s touch was 
splendidly adapted to the kind of music which was given, 
yet perfectly free from sterility, in no sense dry. Buxtehude, 
Palestrina, Couperin, Lulli, Purcell, allowed for more vari- 
ety than their dates might at first suggest, representing four 
countries and almost as many styles. Of Bach, Preludes 
and Fugues, Bourrées, a Toccata, and a Choral were played, 
always delicately, always significantly. The earlier com- 
posers likewise; everything contributed to an afternoon of 
unequivocal enjoyment. In encores, Mr. Shattuck demon- 
strated a veritable efflorescence of tonal quality in music of 
later periods. 

SympnHony Gives Brocn AGAIN 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra welcomed its conductor 
back at the regular concerts this week. The intrinsic merits 
of the work and its favorable reception at its premiere, led 
Mr. Koussevitsky to offer once more Bloch’s prize winning 











Gigli Enjoyed at Kansas City 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Kansas City, Mo., January 30.—In Omaha, Neb., 
and Kansas City Gigli scored a great success and 
both houses were sold out. . 








Maazel “Persistently A pplauded” in Berlin 


According to a Berlin cablegram, Maazel’s con- 
cert was most sensational. The audience persist- 
ently applauded even after the tenth encore. No 
pianist within the manager’s recollection ever 
aroused greater enthusiasm. (Signed) B. M. 








Mrs. George C. Williams Dies 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Ithaca, N. Y., Feb. 4—Mrs. George C. Williams, 
wife of the president of the Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music and affiliated schools, died suddenly of 
heart disease at Savannah, Ga., on Friday last. 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams were on their way to 
Miami, Fla., where they were to spend a month. 
The body was brought to Ithaca on Saturday and 
the funeral was held this morning. A. E. B. 











Rhapsody, America. Many heard it for the first time this 
week, and were duly impressed; those for whom it was a 
repetition were able to follow its dominant motives with 
the greater facility, with corresponding leisure for critical 
appreciation. It is perhaps significant that it should be 
given again at so short interval; the fact is that it wears 
rather well. It is drawn out, to be sure, and naive in some 
places, but genuinely stirring or poignant in others. The 
Chorus was from the Radcliffe Choral Society, Woodworth, 
conductor, and the Harvard Glee Club, Dr. Davison con- 
ductor. It acquitted itself in its customary capable fashion. 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony was given on the same pro- 
gram, and afforded a finished rendition. 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT 

Lawrence Tibbett, whose coup d’eclat several years ago at 
the Metropolitan Opera House is not likely to have been 
forgotten, scored a tremendous success before a huge audi- 
ence in his performance at Symphony Hall on January 27. 
With presence charming, the youthful baritone displayed a 
voice of mellow quality which was+in no wise impaired as 
power was put to bear upon it. His technic, as evinced by 
command of legato, aspiration, and messa di voce, [N. B. not 
“mezza voce’] was beyond criticism. Enunciation left 
nothing to be desired. The audience was oblivious of none 
of this, and from the beginning to the end of a concert 
drawn out by encore after encore, showered the singer with 
applause. As to the program, Handel, Schumann, and Verdi 
were represented, but not by such numbers as have outworn 
their welcome by too frequent audition. With particular 
pleasure two songs from Gay’s Beggars’ Opera were received, 
which to those who heard this masterpiece in Boston some 
half-dozen years ago, recalled grateful memories, and the 

(Continued on page 42) 


Krenek Opera Again 


Enthuses New Yorkers 


Second Performance of Jonny Spielt Auf Finds 
Capacity Metropolitan Audience Keenly Interested 
—Tristan and Pelleas, Both Given for First 
Time This Season, Are Superbly Pre- 
sented—Other Operas Are De- 
lightfully Sung and 
Brilliantly Staged. 

Jonny Sprect Aur, JANUARY 28 
Krenek’s much-talked-about opera, Jonny Spielt Auf, 
had its second hearing at the Metropolitan on January 28, 
and, as before, evoked considerable amusement and certain 
enjoyment. Whether or not the New York production car- 
ries out the idea of the composer, local opera goers have 
evinced their pleasure in no uncertain terms and again the 
house was crowded. Vaston, as the prima donna, was splen- 
did as always and made the most of her interesting role. 
Laubenthal had the role of Max, the composer, and lived 
up to the high standard one expects of him in whatever 
he does. Bohnen seems to have a real comedy streak in 
him and again aroused many laughs; his big aria was su- 
perbly done and appreciated. Schorr was a commendable 
Daniello, and Editha Fleischer scored another unusual suc- 
cess as the Chambermaid; she is indeed a real asset to the 
company, being talented to a marked degree. Gabor was 
the Impresario, his part fitting him well, and Meader, as 
the Hotel Manager, at his best in this role; he was very 
funny. Bloch, Windheim, Cehanovsky and Gustafson com- 

pleted the cast, and Bodanzky again conducted. 

Whether or not one sees a touch of Broadway musical 
comedy or Cohanism in this presentation, there is no mis- 
taking the fact that the touch of jazz appeals to Americans, 
and in the last scene particularly one gets a real thrill in the 
massive staging and colorful setting of the finale. It is 
certainly a performance everyone should witness. 

TRISTAN UND IsoLpE, JANUARY 30 

The first performance this season of Tristan und Isolde, 
on January 30, was notable in many ways. Beginning 
promptly at 8:00 it was over at midnight, every act throb- 
bing with the poignant expression of the Wagner music. 
Isolde was a beautiful picturization as done by Gertrude 
Kappel, her voice being lovely in quality, and sustaining 
well to the finish. Her worthy companion, Brangaene, was 
Karin Branzell, whose opulent voice and sympathetic act- 
ing lifted her to the highest pinnacle. Of Rudolph Lau- 
benthal (Tristan) good things must be remarked, for he 
sang and acted in truly poetical and dramatic style; the 
love-duet was striking in its restraint, rising to tempera- 
mental fervor and climax. Bohnen’s powerful voice and 
dignity of bearing made his King Marke splendid; in the 
Victorian days all these stars would have received uproari- 
ous applause. Friedrich Schorr’s Kurvenal was sung and 
acted in beautifully sympathetic style, and Gabor was an 
able Melot. Others associated in the enjoyable perform- 
ance were George Meader, Louis D’Angelo and Max Bloch. 
The stage pictures were well planned and carried out, the 
sailors’ choruses done well, and conductor Bodansky re- 
ceived welcoming applause, with even warmer expressions 
at the close of each act. 

CARMEN, JANUARY 31 

Carmen was repeated on January 31, with Maria Jeritza 
repeating her new characterization of the title role—and in 
a blond wig. Edward Johnson, as Don Jose, made his first 
appearance of the season and returned in excellent voice. He 
sang beautifully and acted with dramatic fervor. Queena 

(Continued on page 42) 





AGUILAR 


LUTE 


QUARTET 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau announces the American debut of the Aguilar Lute Quartet, a Spanish ensemble pf 
three brothers and a sister, who will present a new and fascinating literature to the American concert public, played upon 


lutes, an exotic instrument of wonderful tonal volume and color, and heretofore rarely heard here. 


The Agquiars will 


make their debut in the early fall of 1929, and have already been engaged by a number of important managers in the East 


and Middle West. 


Their programs are divided in three parts: (first) fifteenth and sixteenth century music; (second) 


music by Bach, Mozart and Haydn, written for the lute; and (third) modern Spanish compositions by Granados, Albeniz, 
De Falla, Nin and Turina, including many compositions written specially for this quartet. The Aguilar Quartet has made 
a sensational success in Paris and London, where critics have noted its excellent musicianship, fine taste, gorgeous tonal 

effects, and the entertaining quality of the performance. : 
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The influenza epidemic seems to be waning but the 
jazz epidemic is raging as furiously as ever. 


There may be a new method of composition, but 
there’s no new method for listeners to avoid boredom. 


a 

Young composers should not despair. Bach, dead 
179 years, is just beginning to have his talent gen- 
erally recognized. 

ee Cee 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth is the smile 
with which many an artist reads the adverse news- 
paper notices about a colleague. 

Destouches said: “Criticism is easy, and art is 
difficult.” No wonder then that there are so many 
poor artists and so many good critics. 


A 
~<@ —_— 


Millions of Frenchmen can’t be wrong, is the cur- 
rent saying, and yet they regard Faust, Aida and 
Herodiade as the only operas worth hearing. 

== ~<@ Ee 

According to the experts in such matters, Honeg- 
ger’s football scherzo, Rugby, failed to reach the 
goalposts of success, but the critics scored heavily on 
the composer. 

—@> 

Rosenthal was chosen to give a radio recital in 
connection with the broadcast celebration of Edison’s 
birthday. A fitting pianistic selection, for Rosen 
thal’s playing is electrical. 


oe 


It costs $600 a year to feed a London Zoo elephant. 
On the other hand, Sir Thomas Beecham so far has 
had not a shilling from his Government toward the 
support of his national opera project. 

—~<e- 

February is the shortest month of the year but it 
marks the beginning of Wagner’s longest work, the 
annual complete matinee Ring cycle, at the Metro- 
politan. Rheingold will start the proceedings on 
February 21. 


enn 


Last Sunday, in Macon, Ga., a bust of Sidney 
Lanier, by Gutzon Borglum, was unveiled with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, at the Washington Memorial 
Library, and another bust is soon to be set up in 
San Antoiiio, Texas. Lanier’s general fame will 
survive longest as a sensitive poet and a thoughtful 
essayist, but music lovers will hold him in tender 
memory because of the many penetrating and lovely 
things he wrote about their art and its scientific and 
aesthetic aspects. Lanier also played the flute and 
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the violin as an amateur and loved every form of 
good music passionately. 
titles pesos 
London is to have a symphony orchestra playing 
eleven months of the year. The twelfth month no 
doubt is intended for the recovery of the critics. 


meintintteilnsidiaane 

The Teatro San Carlo, the ancient opera house of 
Naples, has been renovated and modernized. The 
institution might well do the same thing for some 
of the musty works which still figure in its repertoire. 

Sona seenweare 

Hats off to Ossip Gabrilowitsch! In the space of 
two days this week his activities with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra will embrace his conducting of the 
first symphony by Brahms, the fifth by Tschaikow- 
sky, and his playing of Beethoven’s E flat piano 
concerto and the B flat piano concerto by Brahms. 
That is a feat which to our knowledge, stands alone 
in musical history. 

In the February issue of The Forum, Dr. Frank 
H. Richardson says that to force a child to practise 
the violin or piano often leads to mental and nervous 
troubles for the juveniles, and sometimes gives the 
youngsters St. Vitus’ dance. It is presumably better 
to bring them up as jazz listeners, for that would 
result in no dance more harmful than the one step 
or the fox trot, the nearest approach to the acquisi- 
tion of the St. Vitus ailment being the edifying and 
inspiring movement known as “shimmying.” 

a od 

President Coolidge’s recent speech in Florida al- 
ludes to this nation as the great democratic conserva- 
tor of art. Wherever in the world did the President 
pick up that phrase? And what made him tackle the 
subject of art in the last month of his tenure of 
executive office? It was lucky for him that no well 
informed musical heckler was present at the Florida 
occasion to ask: “And pray, Mr. President, how does 
our people, as a nation, conserve art? By feeling it, 
inspiring it, encouraging it governmentally, or merely 
buying it as individuals?” Apropos, a correspon- 
dent, Frederick K. Detwiller, writes an interesting 
letter to the Herald Tribune of February 3, in which 
he says, among other things: “Money cannot create 
art, nor can schools or colleges make it. Do 
me one favor. Visit the Museum of Art and count 
how many American works are on the walls and then 
when you see how few, know then how stupidly 
America wears her crown of wealth.” 

ae —— 

According to Prof. Peter W. Dykema, head of the 
Department of Music at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, his department is getting to be more and 
more professional. New vistas are being opened 
up, he says, through the vitaphone, the movietone, 
and the radio. To the last named, Prof. Dykema 
attributes the improved musical taste of our public, 
who now no longer consider the tonal mission of the 
radio to be merely a purveyor of popular tunes for 
song and dance. Of particular value is Prof. 
Dykema’s shrewd and just observation that, “Largely 
through the influence of radio, jazz music has become 
more refined, complex and harmonious. Jazz is 
changing with the musical demands of the public. 
There is no need for a substitute for jazz music, 
because it is losing the barbarous, shrill characteris- 
tics which it at first possessed.” 

——— 

Galli-Curci and her pianist husband, Homer Sam- 
uels, left New York last Sunday to sail end of this 
week from Seattle for a five months’ tour of the 
Orient, under the management of Evans & Salter, 
Mr. Evans accompanying the party. The first con- 
cert will be at Manila, March 7. A recital will be 
given March 25, followed by four in Shanghai. Be- 
ginning with the middle of April Mme. Galli-Curci 
will sing in Japan, making five appearances in Tokio 
and others in Osaka, Kobe and Kioto. She plans 
also to visit Yokohama, Tientsin and Peking, and, 
returning, will stop at Honolulu for a recital early in 
June. The diva closed her annual engagement at the 
Metropolitan Opera last Saturday afternoon in 
Lucia, after a series of appearances which showed 
her still to be mistress of her art and an enduring 
favorite of the public. Her popularity is based on 
the finish of her lyric singing style, the charm of 
her voice, and the ease and flexibility with which she 
handles the coloratura repertoire. To her vocal gifts 
and her polish of delivery Galli-Curci adds a truly 
musical delivery, a trait rare in singers of florid 
operas. It is well to recall these matters for the 
benefit of those who wonder how a coloratura so- 
prano is able to maintain lasting profitable hold on 
the musical public as well as on the masses. Both 
clienteles are satisfied by the personality and the per- 
formances of Galli-Curci. She is not only a singer 
but also an artist. 
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THE WALTZ 


It is a curious thing that many of the music 
lovers who protest the most vigorously against 
the sway of jazz offer the waltz as a substitute 
for it and recommend a return to the good old 
times of the “One, Two, Three, Balance With 
Me” age. 

These fanatics point out that one is stil! able 
to listen with pleasure to a Strauss waltz, al- 
though it may have been written two or three 
generations ago, while no jazz piece is able to 
live more than a year, if that. They argue that 
this is sufficient proof that the waltz is a classic 
form of popular music and worthy of respect, 
while jazz is not. 

They also argue that because they personally 
like the waltz better than they do any jazz all 
the world should change its step so as to bring it 
into accord with their taste, and whirl around 
our ballrooms with the hippety-hop that it is so 
easy to burlesque;—or glide around our ball- 
rooms with the languor that somehow associates 
itself with the days of long skirts and bustles. 

It is of course a fact that cannot be denied that 
certain waltzes have lived, and that so far as 
one can perceive today no piece of jazz or even 
of ragtime has proved itself possessed of the 
same vitality. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that there was a time between the decline 
of the waltz and the rise of ragtime and jazz 
when the two-step held absolute sway at least in 
America and that some of the best known two- 
steps were made by Sousa and are now as fa- 
miliar as they were when they were written and 
are now known as Sousa’s marches, their asso- 
ciation with the two-step having been forgotten. 

Since those days there have been all sorts of 
dances of longer or shorter life—the one-step, 
the tango, the maxixe and finally the foxtrot for 
which the music is jazz. Whether the foxtrot 
has come to stay or not no one can possibly say, 
but it is reasonable to assume that it will disap- 
pear and vanish off the earth just as all of the 
dances of the olden times have disappeared and 
been forgotten, whether deservedly or not. 

It would be interesting to probe the psycho- 
logical association between dance steps, human 
progress and popular music. Possibly a good 
deal could be learned about human psychology 
in that way, but that such studies could ever 
lead to a control of popular music or of the 
dances associated with it is certainly not to be 
expected. It would be as reasonable to expect 
the styles of woman’s dress to conform to any 
visible plan of rule or reason. 

All of these things seem to be waves of hu- 
man custom for which no explanation is attain- 
able. It is all very well to say that our present 
music and dances and customs or lack of cus- 
toms and contempt for tradition and so on and 
so forth are the result of the late War, but that 
after all does not explain anything. That is to 
say, no one could have said before the War, “If 
there is a war such and such things will take 
place.” It is easy to say that one might have 
predicted some event, but to predict the event 
is quite another matter. 

Meantime it seems a pity that purists should 
constantly incite debate by criticising jazz. It 
is quite impossible to perceive what they expect 
to gain by such criticism, just as it is quite im- 
possible to perceive what King Canute expected 
to gain by ordering back the waves. We cannot 
have any too exalted an opinion of the intelli- 
gence of the King, and what opinion must we 
have of those who imagine that they can stem 
the tide of jazz? 

Jazz is with us today because it satisfies the 
world’s need of today. No man or woman, great 
or small, old or young, can possibly fathom the 
depths of that complex need. The people who 
invented jazz were as unconscious of it as the 
people who accept jazz. None of us know any- 
thing whatever about it. The world satisfies its 
need without even being conscious of the fact 
that it has a need. It supports jazz because 
jazz is a necessity to it in its present extremity, 
yet it would be astonished if it were told that it 
was suffering from any present extremity. 

So why cannot the jazz critics be a little wiser 
and think a little deeper and strive a little more 
determinedly to sympathize with, even though 
they cannot understand, human frailty and hu- 
man emotion? It would seem absurd to say 
that the withdrawal of jazz from the world 
would be a calamity, yet how do we know what 
even more dangerous form of emotional outlet 
might take its placeP 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Peripatetic influenza and concerts continue to rage 
in the life of the writer of these lines. Influenza, by 
the way, seems to have more variations at its com- 
mand than the aforesaid victim is about to write. 

eRe 

It is with a genuine sense of guilt that I acknowl- 
edge my backwardness in the reading of several 
books now lying accusingly on my desk and at my 
bedside. They are Karl Kobald’s Franz Schubert 
and His Times (Alfred A. Knopf), Oscar Bie’s 
Schubert, the Man (Dodd, Mead & Co.), Oskar von 
Riesemann’s Moussorgsky (Alfred A. Knopf), and 
Yobia Nicotra’s Arturo Toscanini (Alfred A. 
Knopf). With a winter vacation soon in prospect, I 
vow to make up for my dereliction in book reviewing. 
I have, however, already begun Pitts Sanborn’s new 
novel, Prima Donna (Longmans) and to learn about 
prima donnas from his pungent pen promises ex- 
ceedingly much. 

eRe 

The vacation will be made easier through the kind- 
ness of those cherished persons who write me letters 
each season just before the Ring series begins at the 
Metropolitan, and ask for the republishing of my 
own version of the Nibelungen music dramas, origin- 
ally printed in the MusicaL CouRIER some years 
ago. I shall heed the requests by starting the cycle 
in this department on February 14, with Rhinegold, 
and continuing the installments in the following three 
issues. This will mark positively the final appear- 
ance of Wagner’s Ring Rewritten, and I suggest 
that Alberto Jonas and Daniel Frohman order extra 
copies of the Musicat Courter of February 14, 21, 
28, and March 7. 

ene 

Loudon Charlton, the manager, plans a permanent 
vacation from music, for he intends to retire at the 
end of the present season. Seen with his wife, 
Helen Stanley, cutting coupons at the Chase National 
Bank the other day, Mr. Charlton said to the envious 
reporter: “I think that thirty years of activity as a 
concert impresario is enough.” R. E. Johnston, an- 
other veteran, thinks otherwise, for he is starting a 
new series of concerts in Atlantic City shortly. 
M. H. Hanson, also an old timer, keeps at his trade, 
and tells the story of the Prague Chorus concert at 
Carnegie Hall, when the ushers were calling out to 
incoming patrons, “Checks? Checks?” An old lady 
exclaimed petulantly: “For goodness’ sake, keep 
quiet ; we know they’re Czechs.” Margaret Rice, suc- 
cessful Milwaukee manager, was in town to attend 
the Shattuck recital last Monday. She is not exactly 
an admirer of radio as a concert competitor. Fitz- 
hugh W. Haensel was asked whether he planned re- 
tirement and he answered: “Not I. With each new 
concert I put on, I rejoice more, for it brings me that 
much nearer to my annual motor loafings in Europe.” 

ene 

Compeser Otto H. Miessner, another current New 
York visitor, was sitting in the lobby of the Great 
Northern Hotel with Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
listening to an excellent radio performance of a 
Chopin nocturne, when a page came along and turned 
the dial, shutting off the piano playing. ‘What are 
you doing ?” expostulated Miessner, “we are enjoying 
that piece.” “I’m from the dining room,” explained 
the boy, “and they want some music in there.” 

nee 


Mussolini has his good points. He has forbidden yodeling 
in the Italian Tyrol. Why stop there? They say there is 
still plenty of bad singing in Italian opera houses.—Port- 
land (Ore.) Oregonian. “ea 


A musician calling up a telephone number was 
rewarded with a long series of sputtering and buz- 
zing sounds. Finally the operator’s voice asked: 
“Number, please?’ The exasperated caller an- 
swered: “I want Circle 4500. You are trying to get 
me Pacific 231.” 

ne 

One of the associate critics on a New York daily 
handed in the attached story recently to his editor, 
but that gentleman, bowing to the policy of “nice- 
ness” which rules his paper, decided not to use the 
item. Variations, less squeamish, is glad to brave 
public morals and the censor, printing the item here- 
with: 

“Jeritza spielt auf’ was the word at the Metropolitan last 
evening, when for the second time in three weeks Strauss’s 
Der Rosenkavalier was sung, with the prima donna substi- 
tuting for an indisposed artist as the boy hero, Octavian. 
Mme. Jeritza has a rooted dislike, it was explained, to ap- 
pearing in man’s clothes on the stage. When released by 
Gatti-Casazza from this role several years ago, she had in 


Vienna, literally, “burned her breeches behind her,” de- 
stroying her costumes and discarding Octavian’s difficult 
music from her repertoire. . 


eRe 
There are 1,800,000,000 persons in the world and 
not a single Wagner, Beethoven, Chopin, or Brahms. 
RR e 
At the Lucia matinee last. Saturday a little old 
lady complained to the usher that the man in front 
of her was standing on something that lifted him 
above his neighbors and shut out her view of the 
stage. “What are you standing on?” the usher asked 
the culprit. “My feet,” was the unabashed answer. 
Investigation proved the man’s truthfulness, for he 
was six feet and six inches in height. 
eRe 
Twenty years ago Toscanini conducted Aida at the 
Metropolitan and Caruso sang the tenor role. 
nee 
There seems to be a halt in the productivity of the 
modernistic composers. Could they have run out 


of subjects? Perhaps they overlooked the new death 
dealing gas, the improved appliance which gives out 
5,000,000 volts of electricity, and the latest adden- 
dum to the Einstein theory. 

eR 


Prof. Relativity Einstein, by the way, plays the 
violin. Soon he may be out with the discovery that 
he plays better than any of the great violinists, but 
in that case the world would insist on his explaining 
why and how. 

eRe 

Anyone desiring to purchase a library of orchestral 
music might write to Mrs. Alice M. Lombard 
(widow of the late Louis Lombard) at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

eRe”, 

A letter received recently by The New York Times 
and relayed to Variations : 
Dear Sirs: 

An unfortunate friend of mine, living in Calvander, near 
here, has an apparently incurable malady, a peculiar, high- 
pitched whining sound in his ears which, up to the present, 
the aurists have been unable to help. My friend recently 
discovered that his playing the piccolo helped somewhat, 
especially when he played in the key of A sharp minor. 
Will you kindly lay before your readers my request for the 
names of some pieces suitable for the piccolo, in the key 
of A sharp minor, that he may play and be relieved, for 
a time at least, of his distressing affliction? 

Sincerely yours, 
CuLpeprerR Lex Bowie. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
eR 


Traveling to Europe recently on the steamship 
Olympic with his wife, Ruth Miller (Mr. and Mrs. 
Fritz Kreisler also were aboard), Mario Chamlee 
was approached the day before landing by the leader 
of the orchestra, who asked the artistic pair whether 
they would take up a collection for the players. “Of 
course we will,” replied Chamlee, “we musicians must 
stick together,” and he and the madame started the 
proceedings. The guests were leaving the dining 
room and all was going well—the basket slowly fill- 
ing—when the orchestra, which was performing all 
the while struck up a medley of Scotch airs. Chamlee 
nearly dropped in his tracks and shouted to the lead- 
er: “Change the tune, old man, how do you expect 
me to get any money for you if you play Scotch 
music ?” 

ene 

At a luncheon last Monday, Ottorino Respighi, 
the Italian composer now visiting America, told the 
story of his recent appearance in San Francisco, 
when five of his own works were scheduled on the 
program. He wired to the New York representative 
of his publisher, Ricordi, to express the orchestra 
parts, but received the telegraphed reply that they 
would not be sent unless the composer paid $450 for 
the performing privilege. “No wonder this coun- 
try grows richer and richer,” remarked Respighi 
sadly. 

nee 
A PAINFUL DEATH BUT A QUICK ONE 

From the Arkansas Gazette 

Radio has the advantage 

Of wearing out 

A so-called 

Popular song faster 

Even if it is 

A trifle more painful 

In the process—New York Sun. 
eRe 

In her Chromatics (Evening World) column, 
Minna Noble tells of a new concert hall in Amster- 
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dam, Holland, which contains “a small apartment de- 
lightfully furnished and with excellent service, which 
is at the disposal of any performer on the eve of 
his recital.” That reminds one of the courtesies 
extended to the condemned just before execution. 


Germany seems to be superseding Italy as the land 
of operatic premieres. Recent first productions in 
Deutschland were Schreker’s The Singing Devil, 
d’Albert’s The Black Orchid, Bittner’s Moon Night, 
Brand’s Machinist Hopkins, Janacek’s The Makro- 
pulos Case, Weinberger’s Schwanda The Bagpipe 
Player, Szymanowski’s King Roger, Wellesz’ Prin- 
cess Girnara, Wetzler’s The Basque Venus. 

eRe 


Older modern operas heard this season in Ger- 
many were Berg’s Wozzeck, Reznicek’s Knight Blue- 
beard, Zemlinsky’s Clothes Make the Man, Wein- 
gartner’s The Village School and Master Andrea, 
Dressel’s Poor Columbus, Weill’s one act operas, 
Strauss’ Egyptian Helena, Krenek’s one act operas, 
Grosz’ Attention Please, Grosz’ Baby In the Bar 
(ballet), Bartok’s The Wooden Prince (ballet), 
Zemlinsky’s Florentine Tragedy, Janacek’s Jan- 
ufa, Petyrek’s Tahi, Reznicek’s Satuala, Stravin- 
sky’s Petrushka (ballet), Wellesz’ Night Scenes 
(ballet), Hindemith’s Demon (ballet), Milhaud’s 
Salad (ballet), Wolf-Ferrari’s Sly, Toch’s Princess 
on the Pea, Pizetti’s Debora and Jael, Krenek’s Jonny 
Spielt Auf, Schilling’s Mona Lisa, Zador’s Island of 
the Dead, Casella’s La Giara (ballet), Rieti’s (bal- 
let), Poulenc’s Legend of Joseph (ballet), and Negro 
Rhapsody (ballet), Stravinsky’s The Wedding, Wel- 
lesz’ Jest, Guile and Revenge, Malipiero’s Firlto 
Arlecchino, Weill’s The Threepence Opera, Ettin- 
ger’s Juana, Stravinsky’s The Story of the Soldier 
(ballet), De Falla’s The Short Life, Wellecz’ Persian 
Ballet. 

nne 

The aforementioned Basque Venus, by H. H. 
Wetzler, seems to have scored a striking success at 
its Leipsic premiere and has been secured for early 
hearing by many other opera houses in Germany. 
Wetzler is well known in New York as a piarfst, 
composer and conductor. At one time he organi 
an orchestra of his own here and, with the house of 
Steinway, was instrumental in bringing Richard 
Strauss to this country for his first American tour, 
during which the world’s premiere of the Symphonia 
Domestica occurred at Carnegie Hall with the Wetz- 
ler Orchestra. 

eRe 

The attached appeared in The Conning Tower of 

the New York World (February 1) : 


THE RADDIO 


If you wish to be aesthetic 
Pronounce Tschaikowsky’s sixth Pathetique. 


And surely you we'll have to thank, 
If you’ll announce a piece by Franck. 


(The best of all announcers these are 

Who will pronounce his first name Cesar.) 
We'll all present you with some Wrigley, 

If you'll announce, “Folks, now sings Gigli.” 
You will take the prize, I vow, 

If you'll say Rimsky-Korsakow 


WELLESLEY READER. 


zn ® 

And speaking of pronunciation, the word “jazz” 
may be heard in these picturesque versions in Central 
Euorpe: “yotz,” “yetz,” “yozz,” “yezz,” “jottz,” 
““jettz,” “chezz,” “chozz,” “chess,” “chottz,” “shozz,” 
“shezz,” “yozz.” In fact, except when uttered by 
Americans, anything but “jazz.” : 

ReRre 

Ernest Bloch says that he wrote his epic rhapsody, 
America, “in such a way that any bootblack may un- 
derstand it.” The work certainly has polish, but it 
was badly laced by the critics. 

me 

Alban Berg, composer of the modernistic opera, 
Wozzeck, was asked not long ago by a Russian mu- 
sical journal to give his opinion of the relationship 
between music and words on the contemporary stage. 
Characteristically, Mr. Berg made answer: “It is 
a*+b*=c’, and I might add that in this triangular 
formula, music need not always represent the hy- 
pothenuse, although for the sake of the composition 
and the performance, that is the ideal condition.” 

The Russian journal also asked Berg to express 
his idea as to the chief duty of the modern opera 
house. “That they perform classical operas as 
though they were modern, and vice versa,” was the 
Berg suggestion. 

Finally, the Russki paper inquired: “What do 
you personally demand and expect of the opera- 
house?” Berg’s dictum was: “As the composer of 
Wozzeck, I naturally demand of opera houses that 
it be produced by them—but I don’t expect it.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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Tuning in With Europe 


” 


“They returned from the ride... 

The London orchestra wrangle is settled, to judge 
from some cryptic but “official” statements in the 
English press. According to these the long and 
complicated negotiations between Sir Thomas 
Beecham and the British Broadcasting Corporation 
(to which we once rather rudely referred as Brit- 
ain’s musical octopus) have been concluded, the 
parties having come to terms. Throughout the ne- 
gotiations, it will be remembered, the B. B. C. has 
said nothing, while Sir Thomas, as is his wont, has 
said a good deal. That makes it all the more amus- 
ing to read in the well-informed pages of the Eve- 
ning Standard that “the B. B. C. have returned from 
that ride with Sir Thomas inside, and I imagine 
there is a smile on the face of the tiger.” If that is 
true the result may be that hereafter we shall hear 
a good deal from the B. B. C., while Sir Thomas’ 
voice will be rather—well, muffled. But the yarn 
continues: If “Sir Thomas is under any delusion 
that it is he who has swallowed the B. B. C. he is 
not likely to retain that delusion for long. He will 
certainly have got rid of it by next October, when 
the first of a special series of concerts will be given 
by what will be, I suppose, the B. B. C. and Beecham 
Orchestra—a body as permanent as the B. B. C. will 
allow it to be.” 


Not So Good 

That, to ull intents and purposes, is not so good, 
for it means that the B. B. C., having already the 
control of the famous “Proms” in the summer, will 
be in supreme control of the winter’s symphonic 
music as well, ‘and that London’s only permanent 
orchestra will be under the ultimate direction of 
three people at the head of a semi-official, govern- 
ment-controlled body, none of whom are musicians 
or even musically interested. What has become of 
the projected fusion with the Royal Philharmonic 
Society (now more struggling than ever), and what 
will become of the London Symphony Orchestra, 
with most of its best men under contract with the 
B. B. C., does not appear. One hopes for the best. 


New Hope for Students of Music 


Mechanism, laments Sir Granville Bantock, is 


robbing the music student of his chance; music, 


more than ever, is becoming a “breadless art.” We 
are inclined to agree with him; but there are com- 
pensations. Music, it appears, has a chance of be- 
coming an important adjunct to industry. Listen 
to the testimony of E. J. Were, solo bass of Bir- 
mingham Cathedral and star automobile engine tuner 
of the British Isles. ‘I attribute my success,” he 
says, “to the fact that I am a musician too, because 
my trained musical ear enables me to put my finger 
on the spot at once without having to take a car to 
pieces to discover the cause of the trouble. 1 here- 
fore I can finish a job in an hour while it might 
take an unmusical person days to diagnose the fault.” 
There is much more to the same effect, but it is 
highly technical. The revelation is impressive ; in- 
deed, English newspapers are improved. The rumor 
that British conservatories are adding engine tuning 
to their curriculum is, however, premature, though 
it may serve as a hint to music schools in need of 
endowment, especially in the Middle West. 


Musical Aristocrats 

Daniel Gregory Mason laments that the age of 
amateurs is dead. So did we. But there is hope. 
Lord Howard de Walden, one of England’s richest 
peers, boasts a family of six children, from six to 
sixteen, who constitute a string sextet. Lord How- 
ard also plays something or other, and Lady Howard 
sings. - Even the most expensive wireless set and 
phonograph can’t kill music in a musical family. 


And a Plebeian Genius 

\t the other end of the scale we have a street 
sweeper in the Rhondda Valley, a Welsh mining 
district, who has written a mass. Edwin Gardner 
is his name, and the mass was produced on Christ- 
mas Day by a leading Welsh choral society and the 
Welsh Symphony Orchestra. Two hundred work- 
ing people, the members of the choral society, copied 
out their own parts to save expense. 


“In Uplifting, Get Underneath” 

The German counterpart to this is the news that 
the Socialist League for Culture has offered two 
prizes, of $750 and $250, for a symphony and an 
overture respectively, to be written by workingmen. 
The judges are Prof. Schiinemann, head of the Ber- 
lin Hochschule fiir Musik, Paul Hindemith, com- 
poser, Klaus Pringsheim, a leading Berlin critic, and 
Hermann Scherchen, conductor. must be 
handed in by April 30. The result, even if the com- 
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petition does not produce a masterpiece, ought to be 
a fair indication of the intellectual status of German 
workingmen. 


Fickle England 

“There is every sign,” says the London Evening 
Standard, speaking of the organ, “that in the Eng- 
lish church it has come to stay.” What a rash pre- 
diction, after only about ten centuries ! a 
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PROGRESS IN INDIA 
The following comes presumably from India. The 
editor must acknowledge that he does not know 
where Coimbatore is, or anything about it, but the 
statement which here follows is certainly of interest : 


SAMGEETHA SABHA (Music INSTITUTE) 


COIMBATORE 

The above Samgeetha Sabha (Music Institute) has been 
founded under the distinguished patronage of Gana Vishar- 
ada, Gayaka Sikhamani, Gayaka Shiromani, Bidaram Krish- 
nappa, Samgeetha Vidvan of Mysore \Palace with the object 
of creating popular interest and appreciation in the cultural 
and aesthetic; curative and spiritual value of music and 
painting (visualized music). 

OBJECTS 

1. To organize music periormances, Kalakshepams, lec- 
tures, Bhajana parties, readings from Great Epics, etc. 

2. To popularize the aesthetic and educative effect of the 
histrionic and Eurhythmic art by means of Dramatic per- 
formances, recitations, etc. 

3. To popularize the importance of music drawing and 
painting in education by encouraging their cultivation among 
students. 

4. To organize exhibitions of musical instruments and 
pictures (music in colours). 

5. To encourage amateur musicians, Bagavathars and 
actors by organizing performances and awarding to them 
suitable tokens of appreciation. 

6. To collect the portraits and works of famous musi- 
cians, artists and scholars. 

7. To maintain a Reading Room and Library of Music, 
publications and picture albums. 

8. To collect Folk songs aud investigate their Psycholo- 
gical and Historical value. 

9. To popularize the curative value of music in the pre- 
vention of crime, diseases and mental disorders; the im- 
portance of music in mental Hygiene; the utilization of 
music in prisons and hospitals and its application in the 
treatment and care of the morally and mentally afflicted. 

10. To cultivate the study and propagate the teachings of 
“Divine Music” and (Poetry by means of study classes, 
lectures, etc. 


Suri KRISHNA 


T. P. SANGAMESWARA Iyer, Secretary. 
Coimbatore, 


2nd August, 1928. 
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HUROK ANSWERS CRITICS 

S. Hurok, present manager of the German Grand 
Opera Company, issues a statement answering some 
of the attacks made by New York daily paper music 
critics upon the performances given here recently at 
the Manhattan by the organization then presided 
over by another impresario. 

Mr. Hurok says, among other things: 


I want to impress upon the public emphatically that I had 
nothing to do with previous announcements and _ publicity 
concerning the “Bayreuth Festival in America.” It would 
be ridiculous and absurd for anybody to employ the slogan: 
“Bayreuth in New York” by simply giving eight perform- 
ances of Richard Wagner’s operas. 

It would have been just as ridiculous for the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, when it brought “Boris Goudunoff” to New 
York, to have announced: “Bringing Moscow to America.” 
Certainly, from a business point of view, this is hardly the 
way to interest the publicity. As a matter of fact, many 
who heard the “Ring” in Bayreuth and who attended the 
performance at the Manhattan Opera House, were heard to 
remark: “Well, we are not on vacation now.” 

Why some papers believe the only way to spread the 
gospel of music to the masses is to allow their critics to use 
a sledge-hammer on everybody and every undertaking at- 
tempted, I don’t know. Thanks to people like myself, who 
believe in this ideal of spreading the gospel of music, no one 
took very seriously criticisms of these undertakings. I never 
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Everything I do is 
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look for credit or expect to receive it. 
devoted to this ideal. 

There is only one paper in this city which has recognized 
my service to music in America. An editorial published in 
the New York Times of October 26, 1926, reads: 

“If we were to say whether the phonograph or S. Hurok 
had done more for music in America, we would certainly 
say the latter.” 

The German Grand Opera Company, travelling with 150 
persons on the payroll, has been accorded a cordial reception 
by newspapers in Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. Everywhere surprise has been expressed at 
the attacks of New York newspapers and a conviction is 
spreading that something is radically wrong with these 
criticisms. 

Again I say we do not pretend to bring “Bayreuth to 
America,” although several of our artists have appeared at 
Bayreuth and our music is the same as that presented at 
Bayreuth, 


Mr. Hurok’s heat is understandable, but on the 
other hand he can in no way be held responsible for 
statements made and performances given by the 
German company before he took charge of its des- 
tinies. 

As a manager Mr. Hurok never has come under 
the suspicion of making misrepresentations to the 
public. 

The present road tour of the Wagner singers, as 
Mr. Hurok points out truthfully, is being well re- 
ceived, and that, after all, is the essential result they 
and he should desire. The “Bayreuth in America” 
myth has been laid. Furthermore, audiences do not 
care very much from where an opera company re- 
ceived its musical passports so long as it gives satis- 
factory hearings to worth while works. At the pres- 
ent time the public of the cities being visited by the 
G. G. O. C. appear to find that enterprise and the 
music dramas of Wagner exceedingly worth while. 


ee 


Musical Courier Forum 
More About the Symphony 


New York, January 28. 
To the MusicaL CourirR: 

There is, perhaps, no question more welcome now than that 
published in a recent number of the Musica. Courter in 
the form of an editorial, under the title: Is the Symphony 
Dead? If one can answer in the affirmative, then I should 
feel it necessary to remark that the composers are dead. 
The Symphony, as it has been established and developed 
by the great composers, is the most complete and concen- 
trated expression of the musical spirit in a given moment— 
when, of course, that musical spirit still lives. If symphonies 
do not appear any more, that means, simply, that the com- 
posers lack musical spirit at a considerable degree of force 
and height and that, therefore, they are no more capable 
of conceiving really monumental creations. Those, conse- 
quently, who throw the blame on this kind of musical com- 
position are, when not unintelligent, either uninformed or in- 
sincere. Beethoven and Franck gave indications of inex- 
haustible progress. Our fundamental feelings are unlimited 
in intensity and color. And examples like those given by 
Saint-Saéns and d’Indy do not invite my mind to an ex- 
cessive pessimism. (Signed) Dimitri Cuciin. 


Anna Fitziu Teaching Talented Girls 
New York, January 30. 
To the Musicat Courier: 

As a slight expression of gratitude for my restored health, 
I am teaching talented girls two days a week, gratis, until 
next season when I shall again continue my vocal activities. 
I am very sorry for the girl who must “go without” in 
order to obtain good training, but my interest lies in 
another direction, i.e., the girl with a good voice who cannot 
afford lessons of any. description. 

A successful career is most lucrative, and teachers who 
turn out successful singers are more than “worthy of their 
hire.” Therefore, I will not accept pupils coming from 
other teachers, especially if those teachers have made any 
agreement or contracts with said pupils. 

Will you be so good as to publish this letter, so there 
will be no misunderstanding in any direction? 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) ANNA Firzivu. 
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Bartok’s Castle of Berlin 
performance. 

Yehudi Menuhin was preserted with a $60,000 Strad, the 
Prince Khevenhueller, on his twelfth birthday by Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Goldman. 

Elsa Alsen made a fine impression on Omaha. 

Georg Schneevoigt has been honored by Holland. 

Shakespeare’s Midsummer's Night Dream is to be presented 
by Bush Conservatory students. 

Some interesting notes on Gounod’s life are given in this 
issue Of the MusicaL Courier. 

Two notable debuts in Geneva were those of Jascha Heifetz 
and Feodor Chaliapin. 

Eleanor Painter tells how to make an opera role convincing. 

Mrs. Stefanie Gloeckner, founder and president of the Five 
Arts Club, was honored at a birthday luncheon. 

Orchestra players in Paris are said to be greatly underpaid. 

Doumka, the Ukrainian chorus, created a sensation in Paris. 

Della Samoiloff has been highly praised in Venezuela. 

Ralph Leopold had many engagements in January. 

Frieda Hempel and Moriz Rosenthal are to broadcast on 
February 11 over station WJZ. 

sare Hansen gave a brilliant recital with the London Sym- 
phony. 


Bluebeard was given its first 


The Dayton Westminster Choir will sing at the White 
House on March 9. 

Richard Crooks is booked for many engagements through- 
out the East and Middle West. 

Anna Fitziu is devoting two days a week to teaching, with- 
out charge, young aspirants for the concert stage and 
opera. 

Grace Cornell and Frank Parker are to make their Chicago 
debuts on February 24. 

Alton Jones will give his annual piano recital at Town Hall 
on February 13. : 
Gina Pinnera has been engaged for the Lindsborg, Kans., 

festival during Easter week. 

Dusolina Giannini has completed her European season. 

Alfred Cortot drew a crowded house in Pleyel Hall, Paris, 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will return to the Metropolitan on 
February 21 to sing Erda in Siegfried. 

Edwin Orlando Swain will sing in Cleveland in April in a 
performance of Bach’s Passion with the Lutheran Choir. 

Rules for the Chicago Civic Opera European Scholarship 
contest have been announced. 

Dr. J. E. W. Lord, English church organist and composer, 
died in Tampa, Fla., on February 3. 

Hans Kindler, cellist, is now under the Concert Management 
Annie Friedberg. 

Harold Samuel is giving a series of three Bach recitals in 

icago. 

Austin Conradi will give a radio recital over WBAL, Bal- 
timore, on March 1, 

Rosa Raisa was acclaimed in Chicago. 
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An Interview With John Finley 
Williamson and M. H. Hanson 


The Director of the Dayton Westminster Choir and Its Manager Discuss the Purpose and 
Ambitions of the Organization 


It suddenly occurred to us one morning recently, as we 
sat chatting with Dr. John Finley Williamson, director of 
the Dayton Westminster Choir, 
that there might be some other 
persons like ourselves—that is, 
some who did not know the fun- 
damental purpose or reason for 
the existence of the fine organiz- 
ation which found root and ex- 
istence in the progressive little 
city of Dayton, Ohio—so we de- 
cided we would get to the bottom 
of the facts and then tell our 
neighbors about it. 

Since the choir is the breath of 
Dr. Williamson’s life it was not 
difficult to get him to chat, and 
so it was that we learned some 
interesting things. 

The Dayton Westminster 
Choir has for its purpose the 
training of voices for church 
choirs; its ideal is to train all its 
members to a point where they 
will maintain in the work which they will continue to do 
after leaving the choir, the high standard set for them. 

The great pulsating motive in Dr. Williamson’s mind is 
to make the name “Westminster” the same to church music 
that the name of “Metropolitan” is to the operatic field. 
For this accomplishment there has been established a taxing 
and difficult curriculum which embodies music generally. 
In association with the actual choir training, Dr. Williamson 
has established a music school where all those desirous of 
taking up this great work receive a thorough musical edu- 
cation, history, theory, piano, etc., and also a thorough train- 
ing in all the religious liturgy of all the religions. 

The course for the members of the choir includes four 
years’ study which, in connection with the school curriculum 
which Dr. Williamson has provided for the students, affords 
them a wide margin for good musicianship. However, only 
those of the junior and senior years are allowed to join the 
actual singing choir, unless there should be found some 
exceptional talent among the regular students. 

The work of this organization has grown to such dimen- 
sions that in September it will be affiliated with the Ithaca 
Conservatory of music; there the opportunities will be even 
greater than they have been in Dayton, for in Dayton there 
has been no university such as there is in Ithaca. Of course 
in its new location the choir will have the advantage of 
being able to register many more members than was pos- 
sible in Dayton, and the musical foundation which Dr. 
Williamson stresses will be greatly widened. 

“But Dayton has been very wonderful to us,” exclaimed 
Dr. Williamson enthusiastically, “and we will never forget 
the many years of encouragement that were ours in that 
environment. In fact, it has been Dayton which has made 
possible for us the taking on of this enlarged work.” 

Toward the end of this month the Choir will begin a tour 
which will take it over a vast amount of territory in this 
country and culminate with a tour of Europe. A European 
tour is the joy of any progressive artist, and to Dr. Wil- 
liamson it means more than the mere opportunity of becom- 
ing better known for it also‘means an opportunity for broad- 
ening and widening the scope of the choir’s members. Not 
only will it be the assimilation of some of the old world 
atmosphere but it is putting the members in direct touch with 
the very things which are part of their every day thoughts. 
All the great churches of the various countries will be vis- 
ited; much of the music which they study will be further 
delved into, and persons closely associated with this very type 
of work will be met and talked with. Because of these very 
facts the present personnel of the choir will not be changed 
next year, since Dr. Williamson feels that those who have 
been privileged to go abroad and assimilate some of these 
precious details will be in a position to influence further 
those who are not able to go on the trip this time. It will 
also be an influence in the stimulation of the desire to hear 
these members who have had this trip abroad, because Dr. 
Williamson knows that untold benefits are to be derived 
from it. Of course the approval of the public of Europe is 
a question which will be looked forward to also for there is 
no stimulus for better performances than that which comes 
from success. 

Furthermore, with the return to Ithaca for permanent 
quarters, the choir will have there the stimulus of knowing 
that at the end of its four years’ course at that Institution, 
there will be a possibility of receiving the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Music and Minister of Music, which in themselves 
will be a better means of promoting the work which each 
individual has taken unto himself. 

Other than the work which Dr. Dickinson is carrying on 
at the Union Theological Seminary here in New York, there 
is no one attempting the work which Dr. Williamson is do- 
ing. The work of the Westminster Choir is by far more 
extensive than that done by Dr. Dickinson, due primarily to 
the concentration of power by Dr. Williamson on this one 
phase of ministerial training. 

For this very reason, if this anticipated trip to Europe 
the Europeans are to benefit also, for there will be presented 
ito them something -totally different from that which they 
have been accustomed to finding in American ensemble 
\¢horal organizations. Most’ of those which have gone to 
ithe other side as representative of America have been glee 
qlubs and college choirs. 

' The work of Westminster Choir is on a much higher and 
Joftier plane; the aim and purpose is a more ambitious one, 
and the accomplishments are by far of a more serious nature. 
‘We, who are proud: of American accomplishments, should 
he happy indeed that we have such an excellent organization 
‘which is to present to the foreign world what we are capable 
DE. . For, besides the purely religious ambition of Dr. 


JOHN FINLEY 
WILLIAMSON 


Williamson in promoting the betterment of church music, 
there is a wider sentiment underlying his efforts. It is ex- 
pressed best in his own simple statement: “We want to stim- 
ulate choir singing of all kinds; we want to awaken the 
singing stimulus among all organizations as I firmly believe 
that in this choral singing lies the way for the betterment 
of music in this country and, certainly, the appreciation of it. 
If we can get people to join in singing we will get them to 
love music, whether it is church music or lay music.” 

Dr. Williamson’s mission is a great one, as will be ob- 
served by his own words, and he is carrying it on in a mag- 
nanimous manner. 

All during this chat, his friend and manager, M. H, Han- 
son, had sat quietly beside us, listening very attentively and 
nodding his head in approval. Suddenly he turned to us and 
said: “Wait till you hear the choir sing spirituals; then will 
you have a real revelation. It will be suddenly brought to 
you what a beautiful, soulful thing a spiritual can be, and 
that it is not merely a form of shouting by the negro.” 

“Perhaps this fact is due to the principle which I have 
laid down for myself,” joined Dr. Williamson, “in accepting 
only the music of the cultured, which applies just as well to 
the music of the negro as to that of any other race—or 
nation. 

“The spiritual as understood by the educated negro is a 
magnificent thing, and we have had some very fine arrange- 
ments especially made for us, which we are going to present 
to our New York friends at our concert before going to 
Europe.” 


Budapest Critics Praise Crooks 


When Richard Crooks sang in Vienna from a broadcasting 
station, the Budapest Ujsag stated: “Radio listeners were 
impressed by a marvelous voice. This flexible tenor came 
from the Vienna broadcasting station. At first it was thought 
that. the voice came from a record of Gigli or Fleta. After 
the thunderous applause it was reported to be the recital of 
Richard Crooks.” 

Another paper, the Oraiujsag said: “We want to remem- 
ber this name as that of one of the best tenors. Great 
musical capacity, perfect breathing—it is impossible to im- 
agine a finer mezzo voice. He has an excellent voice, inter- 
lacing and warm, powerful with very sympathetic execution.” 

The Esti Kurir called him “a very fine voiced artist,” and 
added: “We have heard few masculine voices equal to his 
bell-like lyrical tones.” Another critic found him “very 
intellectual, wonderfully trained in music, and with a highly 
cultivated voice.” 

The Budapest Esti Kurir commented in part: “His song 
has the Italian style. Not only because his technic betrays 
this school, but also because his entire individuality and 
method of delivery are natively Italian. His voice is ring- 
ing, bright, soft; his mezzo voce and piano are especially 
warm and lyrical. He is very musical, his phrasing is good, 
emotional, has color and refinement. His breathing technic 
is irreproachable; his voice transitions are marvelous.” 


Maazel Recalled Again and Again 


The Musicat Courter has already reported Maazel’s 
success at his first recital in Prague, but here is more news 
and further proof of the astounding reception accorded him 
by the audience. As is always the case at a Maazel concert, 
a magnetic atmosphere was felt during his playing that 
caused the enthusiasm of the audience to rise with each 
number, until, at the conclusion of the program, the artist 
was recalled twenty times and six encores demanded. Finally, 
the lights of the hall were dimmed and yet his persistent 
admirers stayed to clamor for more. After fully five min- 
utes Maazel was forced to return to the stage and acknowl- 
edge the tremendous applause by playing his seventh encore. 


Obituary 


FLORENCE LOUISE CARSON 


Florence Louise Carson, wife of Leon Carson, well known 
vocal teacher of New York and Nutley, N. J., passed away 
on January 28, following a week’s illness of pneumonia, her 
untimely death coming as a shock to her pupils and all those 
with whom she came in contact. Mrs. Carson, who was 
born in Jersey City, graduated from the Passaic High 
School in 1904 and studied piano privately with many 
prominent teachers. She married Leon Carson in 1913. For 
the past eight years Mrs. Carson was conspicuously con- 
nected with and interested in the work of her husband, 
assisting him in his vocal teaching and in the capacity of 
accompanist and pianist, both in New York and Nutley. 
Funeral services were held at her late home in Nutley on 
Wednesday afternoon, January 30. The Musicat Courier 
extends to Mr. Carson its deep felt sympathy. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


Cincinnati has lost-one of its active musical members in 
the passing of Minnie Tracey on January 29. Miss Tracey 
died at her home after only a brief illness. She went to 
Cincinnati to-take up her work as singing teacher at the 
Cincinnati Conseryatory of Music, and after closing her 
relations with that institution opened her own studio of 
voice, 

Miss Tracey was born in Albany, N. Y., but. undertook 
her ‘musical studies abroad; she made her operatic debut in 
Geneva at sixteen and, became quite.a favorite wherever she 


‘appeared; she sang with Caruso at Covent Garden... This 


wintef her series of intimate, illustrated lectures was prov- 
ing a great attraction in Cincinnati musical circles. 
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Gigli on Tour Is Feted Everywhere 


Beniamino Gigli is now on tour. He has concluded his ap- 
pearance with the Metropolitan Opera Company for this sea- 
son and is now on a tournee which will keep him away irom 
the metropolis until the late spring. It seems superfluous to 
say that the loved tenor is being praised and feted wherever 
he appears, but nevertheless it will be interesting to quote 
from press comments which were published following his 
appearance. 

In Hazelton, Pa., the Standard Sentinel said: “The great 
Gigli, world-famed tenor of the Metropolitan Opera_Com- 
pany, brought to this city by his friend, Rev. Father Francis 
Molino, pastor of the Most Precious Blood Church, thrilled 
an audience of more than 2,000 persons at the Capitol 
Theatre, yesterday afternoon. The program of Gigli, in its 
rendition as well as in its selection, ranked with one of the 
finest that he has ever given in any city, and to those who 
were fortunate enough to hear this king of song, a life long 
memory has been leit. 

“Only by listening to such an artist as Beniamino Gigli, 
can one fully appreciate the art of singing, and that Hazelton 
and vicinity have an extensive following of this art and an 
appreciative spirit for the same, was liberally proven by 
the size and expressions of the audience that filled the 
greater portion of the Capitol Theatre. 

“In his liberal diversity of the memorable program ren- 
dered by appearing no less than five times on the same, 
Mr. Gigli, not only won the hearts of his audience, but has 
created a feeling that this occasion become an annual event 
if such an arrangement can at all be made possible. The 
artist was not sparse with his encores, and all in all, his 
appearance in Hazelton, set a new standard for this line of 
entertainment that will find greater patronage in future 
years, and certainly so if Gigli reappears here. 

“The renowned artist included in his repertoire of songs 
an array of sentiment that carried a tremendous appeal to 
his audience and at the same time proved a revelation in 
the great range of tone that the voice of Gigli can com- 
mand, It was a triumph, an artistic treat that stands un- 
paralleled in this line in Hazelton... . 

“As Mr. Gigli entered onto the beautifully decorated stage 
of the Capitol, his appearance was the signal for wild 
acclaim. Although it was his first appearance, his inter- 
national reputation has made him a favorite here as else- 
where and this he realized before beginning his program.” 

Merab Eberle, critic of the Dayton Ohio Journal, waxed 
equally enthusiastic. 

“Beniamino Gigli, Metropolitan tenor, sang to a full 
house last night at Memorial Hall in his presentation of 
the fourth concert of the season’s Civic League series. 
‘The audience was enthusiastic. So was Gigli, He responded 
to abundant applause with a generous number of encores. 
His vitality was so amazing that his audience became imbued 
with it. He was so jolly, so full of good nature that the 
audience rippled with laughter. . . . é 
_ “Difficult indeed to essay the role of analytical criticism 
in the case of a Gigli. As useless to attempt to break 
down the art of this music-tull man into its component parts 
as it would be to seek for the magic of the poet Shelley 
by reducing his beauties to rhyme, rhythm and vocabulary. 
Gigli’s is the elusive quality of genius, the indefinable qual- 
ity of the gift. 

“He opened his program with the aria, O, Paradiso, 
from Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine. Gave easily with rich, 
sweet, flow of voice Gluck’s O del mio dolce ardor, Donaudy’s 
Vaghissima sembianza_ and Pergolesi’s Notte Lunare. 
Sang delightfully the aria Una Furtiva Lagrima from Doni- 
zetti’s Elisir d’Amore and Mappari from Flotow’s Martha. 
Interpreted with ease Grieg’s Le Reve, Curran’s Life, 
Rachmaninoft’s In the Silence of the Night and a pleasing 
Spanish composition, Mirami asi by De Fuentes. His 
encores were abundant. Among them were Vesta la Giubba 
ite peeps —— «he 2 in — his sense of 

or was displayed; Tosseti’s Serenade, Luce Ste 
and O Sole Mio , Luce von la Stelle 

Assisting Mr. Gigli at the piano was Miguel Sandoval, 
who is an excellent pianist, a skilled accompanist, 


Charles Baker Directs Choral Art Society 


New Rochelle, N. Y., music lovers were treated to an 
evening of real enjoyment on the occasion of the first con- 
cert of the season of the Choral Art Society, Charles A. 
Baker, director. Mr. Baker was highly praised by the press, 
and justly so, for the excellent results he had achieved with 
the Choral, which gave ample evidence throughout the pro- 
gram of the careful training they had received, displaying 
a unity and warmth of tone that made each number a pic- 
ture in itself. The chorus was assisted at this concert by 
Raymond Otis Hunter, baritone, and the York String Quar- 
tet, who did good work in their various numbers both with 
the Choral and in solo. The next concert of the Choral 
Art Society will be given on April 16. 

Mr. Baker is well known as a vocal coach, those who 
have coached, or are now with him, including such artists 
as Paul Althouse, Merle Alcock, Florence Austral, Fred- 
eric Baer, Richard Bonelli, Julia Claussen, Richard Crooks, 
Mina Hagar, Judson House, Edward Johnson, Alexander 
Kisselburgh, Kathryn Meisle, Luella Melius, Arthur Mid- 
dleton, Lambert Murphy, Allan McQuhae, Fred Patton, 
William Simmons, Marie Sundelius, Marion Telva, Nevada 
Van der Veer, Reinald Werrenrath and Clarence Whitehill. 


Easton Symphony in Second Concert 


The Easton Pa., Symphony Orchestra, Earle Laros, con- 
ductor, gave its second concert of the season on January 24 
before a large audience gathered in the Senior High School 
Auditorium. The program was opened with a brilliant 
performance of the Martha Overture, followed by the Han- 
del-Harty Water Music, which, through the splendid ef- 
forts of the men and the enthusiastic guidance of their con- 
ductor, was given a performance that was a real achieve- 
ment. In the Bach concerto in G major for three pianos 
the orchestra was assisted by Paul Schocker, Mark Davis 
and Elwood Arnold, who played with fine tonal beauty and 
an understanding knowledge of the score, while the orches- 
tra gave a performance that showed careful preparation 
on the part of the conductor. The final group consisted of 
the Kamarinskaya by Glinka, an arabesque of Debussy 
and Strauss’ Tales of the Vienna Woods, which elicited en- 
thusiastic applause from the well-pleased audience. 








Music on the Air 


Goop JUDGMENT 

We read that Chicago has begun a campaign to put over 
a movement whereby the air will be cleared of fake and 
fraudulent advertising matter. Several important associa- 
tions recently convened in Chicago, at which time Homer 
J. Buckley presided. Mr. Buckley is chairman of the Ad- 
vertising Council of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
This is what Mr. Buckley said: “The broadcasting indus- 
try has now reached a stage where it must adopt stringent 
rules to protect the listening public from fraud. Get rich 
quick promotors, quack doctors, and questionable real estate 
concerns, whose advertising will not be accepted by reput- 
able newspapers and magazines, are now using the air to 
advance their schemes. We must keep our faith with the 
listening public and give it protection.” 

This is, perhaps, one of the best steps that has yet been 
taken to put radio on a radically clean commercial basis. 
We are for it because, in the attempts to put over fraudulent 
schemes on the air the art of music is usually employed. 
Music is, after all, the biggest “breath for life” of radio, and 
in using good music and good artists in these unworthy pro- 
jects, artists and music are being jeopardized. Music is 
being jeopardized more from an aesthetic standpoint, but 
artists involved are being seriously affected in a very prac- 
tical and material manner. 

On TuRNING THE DIAL 

January 28 To Fesruary 3.—John Charles Thomas 
started off the week brilliantly. He is a very fine artist, has 
about as lovely a baritone voice as one hears these days, and 
he can sing both opera and lieder with exquisite taste. He 
was featured on the Vitaphone hour and afforded an extra- 
ordinary amount of pleasure. The Vitaphone hour is at- 
tempting to put over some of the more intimate radio 
broadcasts, such as one usually associates with Roxy, and 
while there is a certain amount of freedom in the affair 
there is not that scintillating personality which is really al- 
most essential to put a thing over with a bang. Earlier in 
day the American Orchestral Society sent over the air the 
concert at which John Powell played his own composition, 
Symphonie Negre and which also presented Chalmers Clif- 
ton, conductor, before he left for his sabbatical year’s vaca- 
tion. 

On Tuesday the Curtis Institute offered one of its weekly 
features; these are excellent concerts and indeed a worthy 
addition to those broadcastings of musical value. Agnes 
Davis headed the list of artists, which is indeed a tribute 
to her. Josef Lhevinne joined the Swastika Quartet in the 
playing of a quintet by Schumann. 

Nat Shilkret afforded his radio admirers the privilege 
of listening-in on a very fine broadcast of Gershwin’s Amer- 
ican in Paris; it is a work of ingenious humor and im- 
agination. 

The week-end programs bring some delightful symphonic 
concerts. To those which have been on the air all winter 
has been added the children’s concerts directed by Ernest 
Schelling, superb musician that he is. There is a wealth of 
musical value in all that he says, and those who are not 
fortunate enough actually to attend the concert should listen 
in on his talks. On Sunday afternoon we heard a splendid 
concert by the Philharmonic-Symphony with Fritz Reiner 
conducting ; the music was all-Wagner, and Florence Austral 
and Richard Crooks were the excellent soloists in the music 
from Gotterdammerung. Mr. Reiner gave us a real treat; 
the music was lofty and majestic. Miss Austral was in 
splendid voice; her tones were rich, full and throbbing. 
Mr. Crook’s voice was clear and vibrant. Also on this 
afternoon was the beginning of a new series, which features 
American composers under the direction of Marie Dam- 
rosch; we did not hear all and for this reason are loath 
to say much, but the cause is indeed a worthy one and de- 
serves the commendation and encouragement of all those 
interested in “hearing Americans first.” In the early eve- 
ning the Baldwin Piano Company presented the first of its 
series of “concerts at home.” The idea is an excellent one, 
and we are sure the programs will be well worth whiie. On 
this occasion we heard Maria Carreras and Sascha Jacobsen, 
who presented piano and violin solos in a genuinely artistic 
manner. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 





Tri-City Piano Contest 
The recent piano contest sponsored by the Tri-City Or- 
chestral Association displayed an array of excellent piano 
talent. There were twenty-eight pupils in the junior class 
and twenty-three in the senior. The winners will appear 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


with the Tri-City Orchestra. Walter Spry and M. Ziol- 
kowski, of Chicago, were the judges at the contest, on 
January 24. 


Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 37) 
Mario rendered the music of Micaela effectively, and that of 
the Toreador was entrusted to Ezio Pinza who seemed to 
put new life into it. Charlotte Ryan and Merle Alcock were 
cast as Frasquita and Mercedes, and Hasselmans conducted. 
PELLEAS ET MELISANDE, FEBRUARY 1 

The first performance for the season of Pelleas et Meli- 
sande, the Debussy-Maeterlinck opera which seems to hold 
its own in the Metropolitan repertory, as far as French 
opera is concerned, was given on February 1 before a capa- 
city audience, with many standees. 

The cast was the same as several seasons ago, except 
that Ina Bourskaya sang Genevieve and charming little 
Ellen Dalossy is again in possession of the role of Yniold. 
Lucrezia Bori and Edward Johnson have so associated 
themselves with the title roles that one now sits back in 
comfort when the opera is given. Both artists gave their 
usual splendid portrayals on this occasion, making a youth- 
ful and tender appeal. They sang beautifully and brought a 
certain exquisite poetry into their delineation that was 
deeply felt. The audience applauded them rapturously at 
the curtain calls. Clarence Whitehill as Golaud, the jealous 
husband, was a pillar of strength and acted with rare 
dramatic effects; vocally he was excellent. Leon Rothier 
as Arkel added to the high standard of the performance, 
while Ananian proved a satisfactory physician. Hasselmans 
conducted. 

Lucra, Fesruary 2 

On Saturday afternoon Mme. Galli-Curci made her final 
appearance of the season in Lucia, leaving almost imme- 
diately afterwards for her trip to the Orient. The famous 
diva was given a rousing send-off and much feted during 
the afternoon. In excellent voice and spirits she gave a 
performance that was both touching and dramatic. Fred- 
erick Jagel, the Edgardo, acquitted himself with distinction, 
both in song and action. De Luca appeared in his old role 
of Lord Ashton, and others in the cast were Philine Falco, 
Leon Rothier, Alfio Tedesco and Giordano Paltrinieri. Mr. 
Bellezza conducted. 

Diz WALKUERE, Fepruary 2 

Die Walkuere was repeated on Saturday night with a 
familiar cast which included Mme. Kappel as Briinnhilde; 
Mme. Mueller as Sieglinde; Mme. Claussen as Fricka; 
Mr. Kirchhoff as Siegmund; Mr. Schorr as Wotan and Mr. 
Gustafson as Hunding. Mr. Bodanzky led the orchestral 
forces. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert 

The ever popular opera twins—Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci—under the baton of Giuseppe ek, drew 
a large audience to the Metropolitan on Sunday evening. 
Nanette Guilford, Dorothea Flexer, Philine Falco, Alfio 
Tedesco and Millo Picco sang the Mascagni work and those 
in the Leoncavallo included Nina Morgana, Armand Tokat- 
yan and Lawrence Tibbett. The chorus also participated. 


Boston 


(Continued from page 37) 


wistful hope to be able, in a future not too far distant, to 
renew the experience. The last group comprised Rachman- 
inoff and Moussorgsky; of the latter, the ever popular 
Song of the Flea. Stewart Wille accompanied and also 
played two solos; his efforts were warmly received. 
OnpriceK Conpucts Propte’s SymMpHony, LupDIKAR AS 
SoLoIst 

The patrons of the estimable Sunday concerts at the Hotel 
Statler ballroom were treated to an afternoon of Czech and 
Slovak music. The conductor, who hails from Prague, read 
his own three Slovakian Pictures, which were received with 
enthusiasm. Vigorous renditions were given the Overture 
to Smetana’s opera, The Kiss, as well as numbers from 
The Bartered Bride. In the latter, and in the same com- 
poser’s beautiful Stone Not Your Prophets, and Fibich’s 
Dreaming Lake, Pavel Ludikar, a fellow citizen as it happens 
of Mr. Ondricek’s, sang with the orchestra in a baritone 
voice rich, strong, and sensitive. B.M 


Witmark Assembles Motion Picture Music 


M. Witmark & Sons report that they have been assem- 
bling a new series of dramatic and descriptive motion picture 
music, and that in order to secure accuracy for the series 
they have engaged an orchestra of prominent soloists to play 
the individual numbers of the catalogue. In connection 
with this was the innovation of a reading rehearsal which 
was held in New York on January 18 at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall under the direction of David H. Broekman, the 
editor of the Witmark Philharmonic Photoplay Series. 
Officials of Sound Picture Studios attended this rehearsal, 
which was the first of a series. Works by Hadley, Trinkaus, 
Perry and Broekman were among the numbers played. 


Concert at Harcum School 

_On January 25, Maurice Tyler, well known tenor of New 
York, appeared at the Harcum School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
in the series of concerts being presented by the school, of 
which Edith Hatcher Harcum is director. That Mr. Tyler’s 
recital was a genuine pleasure to his audience is not sur- 
prising when one considers the clear lyrical quality of his 
voice and superb diction, which is enhanced by a natural 
charm of manner. The varied selections on his program 
gave Mr. Tyler an excellent opportunity to display his dra- 
matic sense and keen musical appreciation. 


A Change in League of Composers’ Program 

The League of Composers has received a cable from 
Roger Sessions saying that his new piano sonata which had 
been scheduled for performance at the organization’s second 
concert this season on February 16 at Town Hall is not yet 
completed. In its place a sonata by Karol Rathaus will be 
given. The program will also include the Dances of King 
David by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, “Vitebsba” of Aaron Cop- 
land, and the Schonberg second string 7:2-tet. 
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Music and the Movies 





Roxy’s 

Captain Lash, featuring Victor McLaglen, is the attrac- 
tion at Roxy’s this week, and the late star of What Price 
Glory appears as a stoker. It’s a love story with much to 
interest, and an excellent cast, including Claire Windsor, 
Jane Winton and Clyde Cook. It goes without saying that 
McLaglen and Cook provide not a few humorous moments, 
the former being fine. The picture is highly entertaining. 

The stage feature this week is the presentation of the 
$10,000 Victor Talking Machine Company prize, Two Amer- 
ican Sketches, by Thomas Griselle. A special arrangement 
had been made by the composer and Erno Rapee, who wields 
the baton. The work is thoroughly original in idea and 
treatment, and, above all, very modern. It reveals a de- 
cided talent and is worthy of serious consideration. The 
work is given a careful reading and is admirably done by 
Mr. Rapee and his men. Besides the orchestra, the baliet, 
Thirty-two Roxyettes, and a chorus of seventy-five voices 
participated. Our hats off to Roxy for the opportunity he 
constantly gives to meriting native composers. Also to his 
very able Mr. Rapee, who adds so much musically. 

Forbes Randolph’s Kentucky Jubilee Choir is heard in 
some Negro melodies and the orchestra gives a good account 
of itself in the Offenbach Orpheus overture. The ballet, 
Snowflakes, is colorful and entertaining. 


Mark Strand 


Since the Strand has gone completely “talkie” in its en- 
tertainment some interesting novelties and acts have been 
presented. 

This week the Warner Brothers’ Vitaphone presents Jane 
Green, “The Melody Girl,” in popular song numbers. She 
is very charming and has a deep rich voice which seems to 
be particularly suited for the “talkies.” Another number is a 
Vitaphone Playlet entitled The Death Ship; here indeed is 
an example to what good use the talking pictures can be 
put for the Playlet is swift, short and dramatic, crowding 
into a few minutes a plot that would have taken half an 
hour in an ordinary movie. Following this Gene Morgan 
and his orchestra are flashed on the screen in three good jazz 
numbers. 

The feature picture is Naughty Baby, with Alice White 
and Jack Mulhall. Alice White is just as piquant as ever 
and Jack throws his usual smile at all. On the whole it is 


good entertainment. 
The Rialto 


There’s no doubt about it. The feature picture at the 
Rialto last week was as interesting as anything this writer 
has seen in a long time. The Wolf of Wall Street is an 
all-talking picture, and George Bancroft’s impersonation of 
the financial “wolf” is remarkably fine, and his personality 
is felt from beginning to end. 

There are no printed programs at this house, and therefore 
one can only add that the music is excellent, and the News 
picture and Hawaiian scenes are also good. 


Paramount 


The Paramount this week harbors a neatly turned film 
version of Barrie’s half hour sketch, The Doctor’s Secret, 
which passes the test, even for the most deeply dyed 
Barrieites. Ruth Chatterton, who has long since had an 
affection for the plays of the little Scotsman, brings all her 
devotion to him, and her understanding of all he doesn’t say, 
as well as what he does say into her charming, and even 
disarming characterization of Lillian, whose heartache was 
the beginning of Barrie’s story. H. B. Warner, as well as 
Robert Edeson, are perfectly cast also, and the picture is 
finely directed. It is a talking picture, and, though a bit 
wheezy in parts, one soon becomes accustomed to the voices. 
The organ accompaniment is distracting, and should be dis- 
carded—as should one Dave Rubinoff, who takes his orches- 
tral directing seriously. A long array of dances and songs 
are also on the bill, and news reels and a pictorial account of 
the history of a stock market buy, along with them. 
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Renzo Viola Comments on Teaching 


Renzo Viola, teacher of piano, with studios in New York, 
believes that the piano has contributed more than any other 
instrument to the formation and diffusion of a taste for 
music, and greatly facilitates the study of this art. He 
states that the wise teacher will do well in avoiding too 
much subserviency to the scholar’s taste in the choice of his 
music, and that the teacher should make the choice of music 
dependent on the intelligence and ability of the individual 
pupil. 

Referring to pupils memorizing their exercises and scales, 
Mr. Viola says: “Nothing is worse than the condition of 
certain pupils, who, having been led to memorize prema- 
turely, are always ‘compelled to keep their obstinate gaze 
upon the keyboard, and in so doing use erroneous notes and 
fingering. Everything in its place. It was Ariosto who 
said: ‘Beauty is to be found in order.’ It is difficult to try 
to correct bad habits and mistakes at the same time. When 
pupils ask me, upon coming to me to study, how long it 
will take them to learn to play the piano, I always quote 
the following from Aesop: ‘Aesop was walking along the 
highway one day when he was met by a traveler, who asked 
him how long it would take him to reach the next town. 
“Walk on,” said Aesop. “But I want to know how long 
it will take me.” “Walk on,” replied Aesop again. “The 
man must be a fool,” thought the traveler, leaving him and 
continuing on his journey. Aesop watched him for a short 
time and then cried out, “You will reach the next town in 
an hour.” “And why could you not tell me so before,’ 
said the astonished traveler. “Because, I could not give 
my opinion untill I had, seen you walk,” retorted the phil- 
osopher.’ This story applies forcibly to a man’s everyday 
life. Many a teacher might assume the part of Aesop when 
scholars, on commencing their studies, inquire ‘How long 
will it take me to learn the piano.’ Only the evidence of 
talent and the application of a will to learn will enable the 
teacher to accurately answer such a question.” 

Mr. Viola is of the opinion that it is the duty of every 
teacher to study the temperament of his pupils, so as to be 
able to know how they react to criticism or praise, as the 
case may be. Many a real talent has been wasted and lost 
because of the lack of a tactful understanding. “Let the 
teacher never stop asserting,” said Mr. Viola, “that fear 
is the most powerful foe of all virtue, and that Art decays 
in a timid soul. For a teacher of piano to be considered 
and accepted as a recognized authority, he or she should be 
conversant with harmony and counterpoint in addition to 
piano technic, for a wonderful pianist may be a very poor 
teacher.” 


Anne Rockafeller Plays in Home Town 


Asbury Park enthusiastically welcomed Anne Rocka- 
feller, pianist, when she went home to play in the Woman's 
Club series recently. One of the dailies said in part: “The 
local girl, who long ago left the ranks of the promising 
pupils to become an accomplished artist, astonished her 
hearers with the finish of her technic and with the power 
in her slender fingers. At the close of her second group, 
which was composed of four Chopin numbers, Miss Rocka- 
feller received a genuine ovation—given a tangible form 
by two baskets of flowers brought to the stage for her. 
Two encores were coaxed from her. 

“Opening with the cold, almost bare harmonies of the 
Brahms Ballade, (Scottish Ballad, Edward), Miss Rocka- 
feller passed to the simple wholesomeness of a Schumann 
intermezzo. She seemed equally at home in the crude, 
brutal, peasant rhythms and harmonies of Hopak, a Rus- 
sian peasant dance by Moussorgsky. As an encore, she 
played a singing Chopin prelude in G major. 

“Miss Rockafeller’s love for Chopin was shown not only 
in her selection of a program, but in ss way she played 
it. Her entire second group was Chopin... . In contrast 
to the power brought out by the Por wg ‘and again by the 
Moussorgsky, was the utmost delicacy and dexterity she 
showed in the Chopin. In the brilliant and difficult C minor 
Etude, she showed that her left hand not only ‘knew what 
her right was doing,’ but could do it as well. The almost 
vocal melody of the prelude which preceded it showed up 
the singing quality of her touch.” 

Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, with whom Miss Rockafeller 
gave this joint recital, was also received with cordiality. 


Della Samoiloff Endorsed by Venezuela 


Della Samoiloff, a member of Manhattan Opera Company, 
sang Aida and Cavalleria Rusticana in Venezuela with ex- 
cellent results. The press was indeed complimentary. 
Speaking of her portrayal of Aida, El Universal said: “Of 
marvelous timbre and notable range, the voice of Della 
Samoiloff suited perfectly the role of Aida. She is a force- 
ful soprano and the eminent diva adds to the wealth of her 
voice a high grade of expression and enough dramatic poise. 
She has a harmonious and suggestive figure which conquered 
all the sympathy of the public from the first moment.” 

El Mundal spoke of her “dramatic ability’ and El Her- 
aldo said she was gifted with “an eroic temperament” and 
“the evening gradually took the appearance of a veritable 
triumph when she sang O Patria Mio with a sweetness and 
an artistry truly admirable.” El Nuevo Diario thought she 
portrayed Aida with extraordinary majesty and “displayed 
a phrasing that moved the audience and gave evidence of 
the qualities of a great artist.” 

The Santuzza went equally well with the critics and pub- 
lic. Said El Esfera: “Della Samoiloff demonstrated amply 
her qualities which were outstanding,” and El Universal 
stated: “The part was sung with a beautiful voice, a perfect 
intonation and Proper acting.” And El Heraldo was of 
this opinion: “Della Samoiloff sings an ideal Santuzza. 
Her beautiful voice adds reality to the opera. Her range 
is wide, her voice round and firm, and of great dramatic 
power.” 

January 27 Miss Samoiloff sang Tosca with Pasquale 
Amato, who recently joined the company. 


Ralph Leopold Continues Busy 


Ralph Leopold, pianist, is keeping up his recent record. 
During the week of January 21 he played four concerts: 
21, at the Eastern State Teachers’ College, Madison, S. D.; 
22, at the Mankato (Minn.) Teachers’ College; 24, the 
State Teachers’ College (Knute Froysaa, dean), at Valley 
City, N. D.; 26, at State Normal College, Dickinson, N. D. 
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How to Make an Opera 
Role Convincing, 


(Continued from page 16) 
that held two white cloth-covered tables with softly shaded 
electric lamps. About these tables were seated women in 
modern spangled evening decollete, and men in tuxedos. 

And for a moment it cost me an effort to feel myself the 
human, flesh and blood character of Carmen herself, in- 
stead of some stray entertainer who had wandered into a 
smart cafe. It just wasn’t Bizet’s Carmen, in spite of all the 
wonderful modern stage-craft. 

And the smugglers’ scene. Can you imagine any feeling 
of wild, romantic suspense, where smugglers troop up the 
mountain pass in modern hiking outfit, only to find a Ford 
car resting innocently in the centre of "the pass? (This was 
a modern contribution from the late performance of Jonny 
Spielt Auf.) The regisseur thought it too good a “prop” 
to waste on only one opera. And as long as this Carmen 
was, by now, so thoroughly modern, I personally (and na- 
tionally ) thought the Ford a handsome addition to the act. 

But, I couldn’t for the life of me, take that act as seri- 
ously as I always feel it. My one impish temptation was 
to try to rout Micaela from the scene with one resounding 
honk from the Ford claxon. Oh poor Bizet! This would 
have been the trumpet call of doom to romantic illusion, 
I am afraid. 

* * * 

So much for modernizing Carmen. Now imagine styliz- 
ing Faust—dear, old, simple, tender Gounod F Faust. 

I participated in this also. Coming as “guest” for only 
one performance, I had to accommodate myself as well as 
possible to the settings. Of course to a routined artist it was 
interesting, and it had the element of “dare” in it; it taxed 
every resource one had, and called forth all the latent gifts 
of quick “improvisation”—but, Oh dear !—conviction was 
hard pressed. 

It was in E , and the young artist who conceived and 
executed the idea for the “sets,” was so eager, so visionary, 
so dynamic and so driven by the pulsing, forward urge of 
his thoughts, that it was hard not to agree with him. The 
whole executive force of this particular opera house was 
with him, heart and soul, and had gone so far as to say 
they didn’t care whether the stupid public came in or not, 
“they” were going to have a joy-ride of real art in decora- 
tion and expression. They admitted that the public was 
childishly fretful about it, and clamored to have its real 
dungeons, real houses and trees back again, but the execu- 
tives said “Just give us time. We will educate them.” 

I loved their spirit and enthusiasm, and their visions. 
Given modern operas with freedom to indulge and expand 
their ideas, they niust accomplish some remarkable and 
stupendous achievements in stage production. 

But Faust, played through six scenes, all under the one 
“set” of three Gothic arches (however ingeniously these 
arches may be re-arranged and placed in cleverly changing 
juxtaposition) remains unconvincing. The fact remains that 
the illusion of change of scene was in suggestion—not in 
reality—though as a feat of suggestion it was remarkable. 

Fortunately, J carried my own jewel case of pearls and 
bracelets with me, else I should have had to pluck them 
out of the atmosphere, in the Jewel song. The executives 
scorned such material “props.” As it was, I had no spin- 
ning wheel, which news was broken to me just as I entered 
the garden-gate. In an interlude, I whispered plaintively 
into the “wings:” “Can’t I even have a sock to darn?’ 

The regisseur looked softened a bit, but shook his head. 
So I sat on a bench which was there, and pretending to lean 
against a house which was not there, I pedalled a spinning 
wheel which also was most conspicuous by its absence. 

And so it went. There were no flowers in the garden; 
it was all “stylized” and suggested by lights. And for the 
first time in this role I found it difficult to lose myself com- 
pletely in my characterization. With blatant effects all about 
me, I began saying to myself: “Now what shall I do here?” 
You see the danger of this influence. One finds oneself 
wanting to create more and more effects. One tries to be- 
come startling also—to leap abruptly into tones and colors 
that are not there. And the result is not vivid, bizarre and 
striking as one would hope. It is mediocre, for it is in- 
congruous, and dissonant. The palette of such striking, 
blinding colors is not there. 

No, as Mr. Kahn so aptly says: “The time is ripe for a 
new departure in opera. But for that consummation we 
must look to the composer, not to the producer or interpre- 
ter.” 

Let new operas, composed with an eye to new effects, give 
us these innovations. Then they will be interesting, artistic 
and certainly joyous to interpret because they will be writ- 
ten with stylized intent (which form of art is intriguing 
to a degree). 

But with the dear old operas that tell so humanly and so 
divinely, so tenderly and so “grandly,” their stories of love, 
hate, sorrow, joy, intrigue and strife, let us be’ respectful 
and a bit reverent. Let us try to interpret them as movingly, 
as sincerely, and as wonderfully as they were written, be- 
fore we try to do more than this with them. 
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Giannini Completes European Season 


Dusolina Giannini, dramatic soprano, yn her Eu- 
ropean tour with her final season of guest appearances at 
the Hamburg Opera House. During the I fast eleven months 
Mme. Gianni made over seventy-five appearances throughout 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, England, Holland and Scandi- 
navia. Her tour included guest performances at the Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Budapest and Covent Garden opera houses, 
and orchestral solo appearances with the leading orchestras 
of Europe. She will sail for America on February 8 and 
will begin her American tour with a recital in Indianapolis. 
During the six weeks in this country she will sing also in 
Milwaukee, Toledo, Toronto, Kansas City, Providence and 
a few cities in the South. She will return to Europe the end 
of April for the Covent Garden Opera season. 


Annie Friedberg Engages Assistant 


Annie Friedberg, concert manager of New York, an- 
nounces that she has engaged Esther Blankenburg, formerly 
of Hartford and Waterbury, to act as her assistant and 
travelling representative. Miss Blankenburg plans to start 
immediately on a booking tour through the ast. 
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Foreign News in Brief 





CHALIAPIN AND HeEIFETZ MAKE TRIUMPHANT DesButTs 
IN GENEVA 

GeNEVA.—T wo concerts heard so far this season in Geneva 
were given by Jascha Heifetz and Feodor Chaliapin. It 
was the first appearance here of each of these artists and, 
preceded as they were by their overwhelming reputations, 
both were greeted by immense crowds which tendered each 
a magnificent triumph. G. P. 

JerttrzA Not to Sinc at Bertin FESTIVAL 

Beriin.—Maria Jeritza has had to withdraw her promise 
to sing in Berlin during the Festival Weeks as she finds 
that a previous engagement at the Budapest Opera will 
keep her in that city. ¥ 

KLEMPERER TO CoNpUCT FOR IDA RUBINSTEIN 

Beruin.—Ida Rubinstein and her ballet will give per- 
formances during the Festival Weeks at the Kroll Opera 
in Berlin and Otto Klemperer is to conduct. Among the 
ballets to be produced are Stravinsky’s Apollo Musagetes, 
Ravel’s Bolero and La Valse, a dance scene by Honegger 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Swan Princess. ga 


May Stone Artist Wins Ovation 


Hazel Price was engaged by the National Grand Opera 
Company (Maurice Frank, director) as leading coloratura 
for its season of opera in Boston at the Boston Opera 
House, beginning December 25. She sang Gilda in Rigoletto, 
December 27; Violetta in La Traviata, January 1, and Gilda 
again, January 4, creating an outstanding success and win- 
ning enthusiastic praise from the Boston critics. 

azel Price’s next engagement was as Rosina in the 
Barber of Seville, with the Educational Grand Opera Com- 
pany (P. Ienni, director) in Newark, N. J., on January 11. 
She received her entire vocal training at the New York 
studio of May Stone, where she has studied for the past 
six years. 

Said the critic of the Boston Herald: “Miss Price, 
throughout the entire program sang with perfect tonality 
and excepting in rare occasions absolute freedom. In the 
Caro Nome, she positively thrilled the audience, stirring 
the people to uproarious applause. . . . She has a beautiful 
voice and she uses it intelligently; that alone warrants 
appreciation.” 

The same paper on January 2 commented: “Violetta, a 
dainty, fanciful character, yet with a deep chord underneath 
it all, was shown to advantage by Miss Price. She did 
not indulge in too much play, as is the habit of so many 
singers in such a role, but accompanied her singing with 
intelligent acting. Her voice is without doubt very out of 
the ordinary and she has given due attention to details of 
——a with the result that she sings gracefully and with 
inesse.’ 


Schneevoigt Honored 


Georg Schneevoigt, conductor of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of Los Angeles, was to receive Dutch Distinction 
from the Consul of The Netherlands in Los Angeles, im- 
mediately following the Thursday evening concert, January 
31, at the Philharmonic Auditorium. The management of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra was officially informed by the 
consul of the Netherlands of this city that he had received 
the official documents from the Dutch Government concern- 
ing the distinction which has been bestowed upon Professor 
Georg Schneevoigt by Her Majesty Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland. Mr. Schneevoigt, who received the degree of 
Officer in the order of Oranje Nassau from The Queen of 
The Netherlands last year, had so far not been officially 
invested with this high distinction. The consul of the 
Netherlands being now in possession of all the documents as 
well as the distinction, the presentation was to take place 
immediately following the concert, at which time the Dutch 
Consul was to make known to Conductor Schneevoigt the 
message sent him by Her Majesty the Queen, and at the 
same time he was to hand him the medal. Following that a 
reception was to be held on the stage. 


Edwin Johnson Pupils in Recital 


Edwin Johnson, teacher of voice, presented his pupils in 
recital at his New York studios on January 24, before a 
large audience. The following pupils appeared, all reflecting 
the thorough training Mr. Johnson gives to all of his pupils 
being well received by the audience: Irene Croft, Anna 
Thompson, Ruby Terwilliger and Mary Beck, sopranos; 
Clara Kirchdoerffer and Juliet Smith, contraltos; John 
Regan, Hubert Walsh, and Milton Anner, tenors; Christian 
Christensen, baritone, and Clarence Johnson and John De- 
Sola, bassos. 


Donald Pirnie’s Dates 


Donald Pirnie, baritone, gave a successful recital on Octo- 
ber 7 at Town Hall, and has already appeared at the Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicale, New York, as well as in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; gs dy abe with Anna Case, soprano; 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; the Harvard Club, and in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mr. Pirnie has been engaged to sing in Walpurges Night 
with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz 
conducting. 


Crooks for Atlantic City 
The twelfth March ement for Richard Crooks has 
just been signed—Atlantic City, N. J., March 30. The other 
appearances previously referred to are in the states of Ohio, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas and New York, so 
the tenor will have a comprehensive itinerary during this 
time. 


Dayton Choir at White House 


The Dayton Westminster Choir, under the direction of 
John Finley Williamson, will invade Europe early in April 
and also sing in about fifteen American cities. The choir 
has been honored by an invitation to sing at the White 
House on Saturday, March 9. 
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TENOR 
Chicago Opera 
Mgt.: CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 
(Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres.) 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, im. 
VY AK & : 0 e Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 Penn. 
TENOR 
Chicago Civic Opera 
Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, 33 West 
42nd St., New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


VICTOR RECORDS 


q METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


33'W. 42St. New York City 
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CYRENA VAN GORDON 
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GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director. 


Thirtieth year. New features. Practical advantages. Each student receives 
individual attention. Free Berolzheimer scholarships. Practice organs. 


Send for new prospectus. 
Winter Term January 8th. Dr. Carl has returned from Paris. 17 East llth St., New York. 





NOTED VOCAL AND OPERATIC MASTER 
Teacher and Coach of Many 
Di ti 7 hed A ti t 
Appointments for Individual Vocal Lessons, 
Coaching in Operatic Repertoire, and 
Preparation of Concert Pro- 
grams, Can Be Made by 
Mail or Telephone. ar Conductor of opera in 
Italy, Russia, South America, 


and twice on tour in the United 
States. Maestro Papalardo is one of the 


few masters who can see a pupil all th 
through from fundamental tone production to the 
peak of an outstanding artistic career. . 





New York Studios: 50 West 67th Street, New York City 
Telephone :. Trafalgar 3087 








DUNNING SYSTEM  “tereginintisstuey 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED— WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows:— MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold ADDA EDDY, 2643 Slaptand Avenue, MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 


Fibeet < Music, 93 Madison S&t., Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring Normal. Oram Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
n, O. BEATRICE &. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- mrs. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN 
ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., _ 'e9¢ Sherman, Texas. 3435 Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. 1118 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 4619 Broadway, !'DA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Grant St., Denver, Colo., July 22nd. 
Chicago, Tih Tulsa, Okla. Normais, Season Tulsa. ELLIE IRVING PRINCE 
Summer, Paris, France. » 4106 Forest 
SLIZeTTS REED SARLOW, Box GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, 
Ketvovitto, fegeeere, Fla. August, wie Street, Amarillo, Tex. Glasses “OV. of each year. 
KS i June 3rd, Amarillo; July 22nd, Colo- VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison 
CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 686 rado Springs, Colo. Avenue, New York City. 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich, FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 So. St. 
GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., Michigan State Institute of Music, Marys’ St., San Antonio,Tex. 
Twin Falls, Idaho. Lansing, Mich. GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 w 
MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, “ARBRIET BACON MACDONALD: Coal Ave. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. ’ Tex.: ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St. 
6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.} “ro, ‘Angeles, Calif ’ 
DORA A. CHASE, Carnegle Hall, New 1 Little Rock, Ark. ° . 
York ae) Gallery, 345 Cline MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 
ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
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More About the National High School Orchestra Camp 


High lights of the plans for the 1929 National High School 
Orchestra and Band Camp at Interlochen, Mich., have been 
announced by J. E. Maddy, supervisor of music at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and musical director and moving spirit be- 
hind the Camp 

The Camp will open on June 23 and close on August 18, 
thus giving the 300 high schcol boy and girl musicians eight 
full weeks of study and recreation amidst the tall pines. of 
the northern country. The major activities will be an or 
chestra of 150 players, a band of 90 players, and a chorus 
of 60 singers. Players will be permitted to enroll for one 
or two of these activities but not for all three, since this 
would make it impossible for them to take advantage of 
the splendid recreational facilities provided by the Camp 
By “doubling” the orchestra will number 220, the band 150, 
and the chorus 100. Each section of the orchestra and band 
will be in charge of an artist-performer who will sit with 
iis section at all rehearsals, drill his section at sectional re 
hearsals and give private lessons to those needing or desir 
ing these 

The concert will include regular Sunday after 
noon and evening concerts, with special features for each 
concert. Guest conductors will probably include Walter 
Damrosch; Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra; Edgar Stillman-Kelley, whose composi 
tions are known the world over, and Albert Stoessel. How 
ard Hanson, director of the Eastman School of Music and 
one of the young composers of America, and 
Chicago composer and conductor, are writing 
symphonic will be given their first perform- 
ance at Interlochen Bowl under their personal direction 

Among the soloists will be Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, 
and dean of the graduate school of the Juilliard Foundation ; 
John Erskine, president of the Foundation and noted author 
and lecturer; and Guy Maier, who has successfully toured 
America Europe several times with his distinguished 
partner, Lee Pattison 

One of the guest conductors of the National High School 
Band will be A. A. Harding, head of the band department 
of the University of Illinois and creator of the finest s\ 


COMMENT 

A great word for all music educators is “effi- 
ciency” to which might be added “thorough- 
ness.” Many supervisors “try anything once,” 
leaving no time for the thoroughness necessary 
to the fundamental music training of our youth. 

Sometimes the course of study becomes static 
through propaganda, which is neither music 
education nor good entertainment. Teach chil- 
dren to read music with power, to sing many 
songs beautifully, and you will have done a 
good piece of work. “Sufficiency” is the right 
word. 
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Time allotment and the economical use of 
time in the class room for any lesson, whether 
it be music or mathematics, is perhaps the most 
important consideration of the music situation 
in the schools today. 

This business of attempting to teach every 
musical subject under the sun in anything like 
the present time allotment is often air-castle 
stuff that may look well in a program or go 
“big” in the local newspaper, but how much do 
the children actually know and feel? That is 
the question. There are natural aptitudes in 
music just as there are natural aptitudes in 
mathematics or playing billiards. 

It is our firm opinion that giving children a 
true love for music with power to read the lan- 
guage is a big job. 


We commend the splendid work of Richard 
Kountz in condensing and abridging The Mes- 
siah to bring this famous oratorio within the 
scope of the students in our high schools. Many 
will say, “Why change Handel?” The answer 
lies in the fact that, except in very remote in- 
stances, the finest vocal masterpieces have been 
a “closed book” to our young people. 

Kountz has done a great piece of work and 
has kept the spirit, flavor, voice leadings and all 
the rest. It has to be examined in its new form 
to be thoroughly appreciated. 

The school music teacher should teach non- 
singers to enjoy singing and the non-thinkers to 
think. This means intuition, thorough prepara- 
tion, and ideals. 


tem of bands of any college or university in America. An- 
other will probably be Lee M. Lockhart, director of the 
Council Bluffs (lowa) High School Band. A new activity 








Randall Studio, Ann A?bor 
JOSEPH E. MADDY, 


f Ann Arbor, Mich., a factor in the development of in- 
strumental music in the schools of America. 


at the Camp next summer will be courses in music super- 


vision offered in connection with Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University. Graduate and undergraduate students in the 
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department of Music Education may take courses at the 
Camp in practical music for one or two summers and earn 
as many as eight credit points to apply towards a Master’s 
or a Bachelor’s degree in that institution. These courses 
will be open to students who enroll at Teachers’ College 
before April 1, 1929. The number of students accepted will 
be limited to the accommodations available at or near the 
Camp. Three members of the Camp faculty will be ap- 
pointed by Columbia University to conduct these extension 
courses. 

Membership in the National High School Orchestra and 
3and Camp will be limited to 300 high school students who 
graduate in January or June, 1929, who are of excellent 
character, outstanding musicians, and who are loyal mem- 
bers of their school organizations. Scholarships may be fur- 
nished by schools, service clubs, musical organizations, civic 
groups, or individual philanthropists interested in music. 
The scholarship fee may be paid in whole or in part by 
parents, providing the candidate has the necessary musical 
and character qualifications. 
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Where Music Education Begins 


It is in the home that good or bad taste is formed. Mu- 
sically speaking, homes may be divided into three classes. 

First is the musicless home, where there is no musical in- 
strument, no sound of happy song. In such a home musical 
instincts die for lack of food. No one would dream of 
starving a child’s color sense by forcing him to gaze all day 
at utterly blank white walls. The home without color and 
devoid of pictures is unknown, but the home without music 
still persists among us. 

Then there is the musically uneducated home. Here there 
may be several instruments, but the music played is usually 
trashy, and the singing is of the sort popular in vaudeville. 
A child reared in such a home will grow up with no real 
knowledge or love of music. Popular music need not be 
totally forsworn, but see to it that your children hear in 
their home at least some really fine, noble music. 

Last, and hitherto unfortunately the least numerous in 
America, is the truly musical home, where good music is 
recognized to be not merely a luxury but also a necessity, 
where the child’s spirit is fed with good music as his body 
is nourished with good food and his mind with good books. 

Music benefits not merely the individual; it also strength- 
ens and beautifies the home life. Gather your children and 
their friends about the piano in the evening for a good “sing.” 
Perhaps some, more musically gifted, can form a string quar- 
tet or band. But whether the performance is, artistically 
considered, a success or not, if cannot fail to draw the fam- 
ily together, to make the home a center of youthful happi- 
ness and to destroy the lure of dance-resorts. 

If we will try, with thought and care, to cultivate this 
environment, our efforts will soon be rewarded with signs 
of success. Gradually the young people will progress step 
by step in their appreciation of music of a higher order, 
until the best largely, perhaps entirely, replaces that which 
has little value. 


CAMP OF THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


ORCHESTRA. 
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!. EF. Maddy, musical director of the National High School Orchestra Summer Camp; Ossip Gabrilo- 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra; Harold Hanson, director of the Eastman School of Music; and 
Giddings, supervisor of music in the Minneapolis public schools, who is the Camp’s supervisor of imstruction. 
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Karl Krueger to Conduct at 
Northwest Conference 


Other News 


Letha McClure, president of the Northwest Conference, 
will conduct th orchestra at the Northwest Conference next 
April. Mr. Krueger’s letter to Miss McClure will be of 
interest to our readers: 

“You may announce that I will conduct the Northwest 
Orchestra next April, and you may also feel free to state 
that 1 cancelled my appearance with the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra on March 24 and six concerts in Moscow, Petro- 
grad, Kief, Odessa and Warsaw, because I consider this 
movement to broaden and deepen the interest of the school 
children in symphonic music of such importance throughout 
the Northwest that I would call off almost anything in 
order to be of some help toward this end. Of course it 
is, in many ways, a bitter disappointment to me, because the 
invitation, which issues from the members of the orchestra 
themselves, represents one of the fondest dreams of my 
lifetime. To me this orchestra, which is composed of men 
who have played under Hans Richter, Nikisch and Richard 
Wagner, form an ensemble which to my mind is without a 
peer in the whole world. But I say again my first love 
and duty is to this great Northwest, and everything else 
must take second place. Faithfully yours (Signed) Karl 
Krueger, Conductor, The Seattle Symphony Orchestra, Inc.” 

AppITIONAL News 

Miss McClure sends the following news regarding the 
meeting to be held at Spokane, Wash., April 10, 11, 12. The 
personnel of the committees is as follows: Membership— 
Anne Laudsbury Beck, University of Oregon, chairman; 
Louise Woodruff, Oregon State Normal, Monmouth, Ore. ; 
Frances Dickey Newenham, Washington University, Seattle ; 
Judith Mahan, Supervisor of Music, Boise, Idaho; Margaret 
V. Hood, Supervisor of Music, Bozeman, Mont.; Mildred 
McManus, Junior High School, Vancouver, B. C.; Publicity 
—Frances Dickey Newenham, University of Washington, 
chairman; Ethel Miller, Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. ; 
Edna T. Barker, Normal School, Bellingham, Wash.; Edna 
McKee, State College, Pullman, Wash.; Harriet Charlton, 
Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash.; C. E. Fouser, Normal 
School, Cheney, Wash. ; Northwest High School Orchestra— 
Roy E. Freeburg, Missoula, Mont., chairman; Francis J. 
Pyle, Longview, Wash., secretary; Letha L. McClure, 
Seattle Carl Pitzer, Seattle; George A. Stout, Lewis and 
Clark High School, Spokane; C. Olin Rice, North Central 
High School, Spokane ; George Scott, Hillyard High School, 
Spokane; John W. Dickinson, Spokane Public Schools, 
Spokane; David P. Nason, Director of Music, Tacoma 
Public Schools, Tacoma; Glenn A. Traux, Tekoa High 
School, Tekoa; W. H. Boyer, director of music, Portland 
Public Schools, Portland; Rex Underwood, University of 
Oregon, Eugene; W. W. Nusbaum, La Grande, Ore.; 
Roy Williams, Bellingham, Wash.; L. J. Schnabel, Poca- 
tello, Idaho; A. J. Tomkins, Boise, Idaho. 

The Northwest Music Supervisors’ Conference meets with 
the Inland Empire Educational Association at its thirty- 
first annual session. Last spring, between 2,000 and 3,000 
educators from the Inland Empire States, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and Montana, were in attendance. This is a 
great opportunity to bring school music to the attention 
of the profession. The big evening event for both organiza- 
tions will be the concert on April 11 by the Northwest 
High School Orchestra, composed of 200 players from the 
four states, and directed by Karl Krueger, conductor of 
the Seattle Symphony. The program will be as follows: 
Phedre Overture (Massenet), To a Wiid Rose (MacDowell- 
Krueger), Carmen Suite No. 1 (Bizet), Military March 
(Schubert), Valse Triste (Sibelius), Nordic Symphony 
(Hanson) and Finlandia (Sibelius). Members of both 
organizations will be admitted to this concert by badge. 

It is expected that Mr. Krueger and Dr. Charles Farns- 
worth will address the Music Conference. The conference 
program is outlined as follows: Wednesday A. M.—Dem- 
onstration lessons by visiting supervisors; Wednesday P. M. 
—Instrumental program including demonstration and dis- 
cussion of class teaching of piano and orchestral instru- 
ments; Wednesday evening—Banquet with the Inland Em- 
pire Educational Association; Thursday A. M.—Junior High 
School program, in charge of Frances Dickey Newenham 
(Topics: 1. Organization of Music programs in Junior 
High; 2. The Voice Problem; 3. Music Appreciation; 4. 
Theory in Ninth Grade) ; Thursday P. M.—Vocal program 
(Topics: Glee Clubs; Opera; A Capella Choirs; Care and 
Training of Child Voice; Voice Development in Class 
Work); Thursday: evening—Concert by the Northwest 
High School Orchestra; Friday A. M.—Normal School; 
Rural Supervision; Luncheon for new and old committees, 
officers, and board members. Local affairs are in the hands 
of the Spokane committees, of which Grace E. P. Holman, 
Supervisor of Music, is chairman. 
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Tactful Criticism 


Criticising the work of pupils, especially those who are 
extremely sensitive, is often a disagreeable task which re- 
quires no little tact and prudence to be productive of good 
results. 

Criticism should be constructive, not destructive, and cen- 
sure should be judiciously mingled with praise. Sometimes 
a gesture is more effective in pointing out a mistake than a 
long, wearisome explanation. To correct every error as soon 
as it occurs often results in hopeless confusion and ends to, 
create dislike for the study of music. Wholesale criticism 
usually has a deadening effect upon a pupil, especially if he 
is slow or possessed of meager talent. 

It is often better to substitute suggestion for criticism in 
the case of a timid pupil who is easily embarrassed. 
good points of such a one should be praised and even mag- 
nified, so that he may be encouraged to overcome his 
timidity. 

Keeping a card catalog of each pupil’s good and bad points 
has been highly recommended by successful teachers who 


find it is a great help to themselves as well as to the pupil. 
It serves the former to keep a record of the work done by 
the pupil, and the obstacles to be overcome, to clear the road 
to progress, while the latter gets a clear idea of his faults 
and failings, which is the first step in eradicating them. 

Of + * 


Musical Memory in School Children 


The question of musical memory is always a very inter- 
esting one when discussed from the standpoint of the pro- 
fessional musician—what thought processes are necessary 
for the memorizing of music, how this memory is controlled 
in relation to practical execution, etc. There are three divi- 
sions of this memory: the visual, intellectual, and muscular. 
All three are extremely important in relation to performance 
and instrumental music, but only two—visual and intellectual 
—in public school music. We are constantly confronted 
with various teaching problems in relation to schools. Some 
of them are as follows: (1) Is music reading a desirable 
accomplishment for public school children? (2) Do we 
retard progress by giving stereotyped lessons? (3) Are we 
actually teaching music or merely indulging in devices which 
take up time without making for proficiency? And there are 
many others like these. 

THE SiGut SINGING Processes 

No one doubts that skill in music reading is a desirable 
accomplishment. It would be a happy situation if all people 
could read music the same as they read their languages. 
But in a matter of general education it is a question as 
to whether or not that form of music is more desirable than 
an understanding of music which gives an immediate response 
to esthetic pleasure. This brings us to the important dis- 
cussion as to what type of musical material should be used 
—whether it shall be the stereotyped exercises or whether 
we shall have our material based upon singing of excellent 
songs and the synchronizing of music with the regular activi- 
ties of a school system. By the second method children come 
to love music because it is satisfying; in other words, it 
becomes part of their lives. Again, it is our belief that 
children will not only observe the beautiful, but will also 
acquire a taste for it. This type of stimulation makes for 
a higher understanding of the other intellectual accomplish- 
ments. 

MusicaL Memory 

The first phase of this memory is the actual skill which 
children can show through memorizing rote songs. There 
has been too much of rote teaching apart from the printed 
page. Modern tendencies in school music clearly indicate 
that this practice must be dropped at a very early stage, 
and after the first year rote song material should be pre- 
sented to children through the printed page. In other words, 
after they learn to sing the song they should sing it while 
they are looking at the music. This trains the eye in the 
first step of musical memory—that is, the retention of the 
mental picture of the printed page. Just how far children 
may retain this picture will depend largely upon the amount 
of careful instruction which the teacher gives to the class. 
When a song has been memorized it is often a simple 
matter to recall mentally this printed page, and constant 
application of this principle will improve to a considerable 
degree the early stages of musical memory for children. 
In most cases the strongest appeal to music is to the ear, and 
yet the study of music, particularly music reading, is largely 
an intellectual form because it must necessarily employ the 
appeal of reason. The first principle behind this intellectual 
process is that a real interest must be aroused, and the out- 
standing error in the presentation of music reading to chil- 
dren has been the fact that proponents of this theroy have 
to a large measure discounted this process of reasoning. It 
has been entirely too much in the nature of “flash” presenta- 
tion. They do not allow for variation of intellectual activity, 
and as it has been proved by investigation and practice, class 
music reading may be dependent entirely upon two or three 
children who act as leaders. It is not within the intellectual 
power of every child to make rapid progress in music read- 
ing, but it is within his power to have an important memory 
training, so that he may carry away a certain repertory 
of music which later on will make music reading very much 
easier for that type of child. In singing any music from 
memory we have to keep in mind points such as the follow- 
ing: (1) the appeal of the music itself; (2) the method of 
study which was employed in learning this music; (3) the 
characteristics of the individual child who is called upon to 
exercise this memory. 

The first condition is one which requires the most careful 
consideration. The appeal of music depends entirely upon 
two things—the attractiveness of the melody and the content 
of the text. Both of these are so fundamental as to stand 
by themselves without discussion. The second, however, is 
important. In studying school music we find that many 
teachers use devices for the reading of music which occupy 
considerable time without definitely making for any particu- 
lar skill. It is in this form of study that children require 
perhaps more help from the teacher than in any other form 
of music study, and any method which produces a quick 
result, as far as the understanding of music is concerned, 
is by far the best method, regardless of any arguments to 
the contrary. The advocates of the music reading systems 
are inclined to discredit this thought because they claim that 
the development of musical memory is not very essential, 
or even helpful, to music reading. Their belief is that the 
more material we use the better for the child, and beyond 
this very little memory is required. i 

_ They further believe that by constantly changing the exer- 
cises a certain skill in reading is acquired, the same as in 
languages. This is not true, because the intellectual back- 
ground is very different. There is so little musical content 
in exercises of this character that no definite impression 
regarding the nature of the music which they are singing is 
ever established. The third point—the characteristics of the 
individual—is important because most of public school music 
must be taught by the means of mass instruction, and there- 
fore little time can be given to the study of this very im- 
portant point. However, classroom instruction can in a cer- 
tain measure determine for the teacher the individual capacity 
of each child. Regarding the value of musical memory, 


Music Educators of Note 
J. EDWARD BOUVIER, M.A, 


of Holy Cross College, 

a musical director of 

high attainments, who 

has gained a widespread 

reputation throughout 

the entire nation. Dur- 

ing the World War he 

first came into national 

prominence as a Com- 

munity Song Leader at 

our military canton- 

ments. His success in 

stimulating the morale 

of the soldiers won for 

him recognition by the 

Government to the ex- 

tent of receiving an ap- 

pointmeit as a First 

Deputy Song Leader. At 

the termination of his 

duties in this capacity, 

Mr. Bouvier continued his endeavors in his chosen 
field as a song leader for various chapters of the 
Rotary Club, church organist, glee club leader for 
many social organizations, and as musical director of 
Clark University and of Holy Cross College. Since 
going to Holy Cross College its musical organizations 
have greatly improved. Interest in music, which here- 
tofore had been secondary to athletics, has increased 
by leaps and bounds. A Novelty Orchestra of thirty 
and a Philharmonic Orchestra of forty-five men have 
been organized under his supervision, which has 
pleased many by its rendition of music of the classical 
masters, as well as the modern. Due to his progres- 
sive attitude and infectious enthusiasm, the musical 
clubs have appeared on concert tour in many of the 
largest cities of the East and Middle West. 

The Degree of Master of Arts was conferred on Mr. 
Bouvier in 1925 by Holy Cross College in recognition 
of his achievements in building one of the most suc- 
cessful departments of the college. 











teachers may call on pupils to sing songs which they have 
learned in previous grades without the textbook. The second 
means is singing familiar songs while looking at the text- 
book, and the individual characteristics of memory are estab- 
lished to a point where individual recitation. in sight singing 
may be accomplished. This latter is the real test of teaching 
ability because all familiar points of instruction must of 
necessity come under the head of musical memory, and if 
children can recall what has been taught them and prove it 
by reading music of a simple character without the help of 
the class, then progress in music is going on. 
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This “Question and Answer” Department is for Super- 
visors of Music who have questions to be answered or 
specific problems to be solved. All questions will be turned 
over to a specialist for an answer, which will appear in this 
column as soon as possible after being received—The Editor. 


Question: Will you please suggest books on school 
music supervision? L. M. 

Answer: Soon this department will publish an article 
dealing with books for the library of the supervisor. In 
the meantime we suggest the following: The Music 
Supervisor, Tapper; Introduction to School Music Teach- 
ing, Gehrkens; Education Through Music, Farnsworth; 
School Music Handbook, Cunliffe and Dykema. 

Question: Would you allow a class-room teacher to 
go out of the room or do any other work while giving a 
weekly music lesson? R. E. M. 

Answer: Emphatically no—that is if I considered my 
teaching of any value as a model lesson. Supervisors 
should supervise and also give demonstration lessons 
for teachers. This would be impossibie if the room 
teacher on whom you must depend, leaves the job or 
goes “wool gathering.” 

Question: What music text books do you recommend? 

a. Rin . 

Answer: We do not recommend any. Text books 
to-day are the result of years of experience on the part 
of publishers and others. There is ninety per cent good 
material in every series on the market. You cannot go 
very far wrong on any of them. 

Question: I am a married woman living in Pennsyl- 
vania and would like to teach music in the schools. Is 
there any ruling against married women teaching in 
this State? MRS. J. B. 

Answer: We do not believe there is any law against 
it. On the other hand most superintendents and school 
boards look with disfavor on this procedure and in many 
towns and cities there is a local ruling against it. We 
suggest that you write to the State Education Depart- 
ment for more definite information. 

Question: What preparation is required to 
music in the schools? 

Answer: It depends upon the State. Some require 
four years of collegiate training equally balanced be- 
tween cultural and professional subjects. In New York 
State the standard certification requires 108 semester 
hours of post high school academic and professional 
credit (approximately three years.) We believe that 
within a very short time the requirement throughout the 
country will be on a four year collegiate basis. 

Question: We are about to organize a Music Week. 
Will you please print some information which might 
help us? F. G. McC. 

Answer: The best service that we can render to you 
is to suggest that you write to The National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, 45 W. 45th St., New York 
City. They have sponsored this movement for years 
and have much data which is easily available. 
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“In these days, crowded with in- 
artistic endeavor, it is a joy to 
listen to such intelligent effort as 
distimguished May Peterson's sing- 
ing. This soprano is first and last 
an artist. Miss Peterson sang 
charmingly, she knows style and 
can impart significance and indi- 
viduality to every selection.” 


The Brooklyn Daily le said 
the above about ay Peterson, 
conyers formerly Opera Comique 

Metropolitan Opera Com- 
al 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


MUSICAL COURIER 


| Artists Everywhere | 


The American Orchestral Society, under the direction 
of Chalmers Clifton, gave a concert at Cooper Union on 
January 20. Rose Taylor MacDowell was scheduled to ap- 
pear as soloist in the performance of Saint-Saéns violin 
concerto in B minor. 

Frederic Baer has been engaged for the Oberlin Spring 
Festival, March 26, for bass roles in Pierne’s St. Francis o 
Assisi; he will sing the parts of the Leper, the Voice of 
Christ, Friar Leon and Masseo. The Cleveland Orchestra 
will also participate. 

Albert Morris Bagby’s 331st Musical Morning, January 
21, brought true enjoyment to all listeners, the artists being 
Frances Alda, Louis Graveure and Albert Spalding. Mme. 
Alda’s beautiful art, Graveure’s splendid voice, interpreta- 
tion and diction, and Mr. Spalding’s brilliant as well as soul- 
ful violin playing, all this created great enjoyment. At the 
piano were Frank La Forge, Andre Benoist and Harry R. 
Spier. 

Zilpha May Barnes issued cards to meet Princess Rigo 
January 27, at her studios; this was one of the regular 
Sunday evening receptions given by her and the Grand 
Opera Society of New York. 

Charles N. Boyd, director of the Tuesday Musical 
Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., presented an interesting program of 
choral music and solo numbers at Upper Hall, Soldiers’ 
Memorial, on January 22. On this occasion the club was 
assisted by Eleanor Herring, violinist, with Marian Clark 
Bollinger as accompanist. 

Dudley Buck will give a course of lectures and hold 
classes at Columbia University this coming summer. He 
also will give a limited number of private lessons at his own 
studios in New York. 

Edyth May Clover, pianist, played Schumann and 
Chopin pieces at the January 22 reception of the National 
Patriotic Builders, Mrs. William Cumming Story, presi- 
dent, at Washington Irving House. 

Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, who recently ap- 
peared in joint recital in New York with Myra Hess, will 
give her own New York recital at Town Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, February 23. On this occasion she will be assisted 
at the piano by Lester Hodges. 

Raychel Emerson, dramatic soprano, has sung in 
prominent clubs of Greater New York and vicinity, and 
through winning personality and fine voice is making her 
way. 

Harold Land, baritone, has been engaged to sing 
Dubois’ Seven Last Words, in Poughkeepsie, March 29. 
This is the baritone’s fifth engagement in that city. 

Boris Levenson’s newest violn composition is An 
Original Melody, dedicated to his friend Mischa Elman, and 
published by Belwin, Inc.; it will soon be heard at impor- 
tant concerts. 

Erminia Ligotti, lyric soprano, now under the Culbert- 
son Management, will sing in Plainfield this month, later 
singing in New Rochelle. She has had several out-of-town 
engagements, a concert at the Jewish Center, Brooklyn, and 
on December 31 she sang opera arias and songs over radio 
WEAF 

Gertrude Lyons, blind young soprano, broadcast three 
WOR radio concerts, January 18 and 25 and February 1; 
also over WOV on January 24 and February 7, and finally 
over WNYC on January 30. Clara Fitzpatrick is her cap- 
able accompanist. 

Laurie Merrill was the singer at the Poetry Afternoon, 
Mrs. Douglas M. Paige’s home, when Major Page was 
guest of honor, with many other prominent people on hand. 
She sang two groups of songs, one in Spanish costume, and 
her voice, true and sweet, her artistic background, and her 
own personal charm, all were romantically fascinating. 
Manuel Macias was the accompanist. 

Roxadene Martindale, young Texas soprano, pupil of 
Griffith, recently sang several songs for a private audience, 
impressing hearers with her very clear and expressive voice, 
allied with distinct enunciation. She is evidently an earnest 
student. 

George B. Nevin addressed the class in F’ne Arts at 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., at which time he related 
some of the many interesting features that enter into the 
life of a composer of music. 

Anita Palmer and W. H. Van Maasdyk, violinists, and 
Mary Lee Read, organist. recently participated in Calvary 
Baptist Church Radio Bible Hours. Miss Palmer’s beauti- 
ful tone, warmly expressive in Ries’ adagio; Mr. Van 
Maasdyk’ 8 artistic playing of pieces by Tartini and Handel, 
and Miss Read’s playing of organ pieces by Ludebuehl and 
Wolstenholme, all contributed much to the event. They 
were heard as usual over the far-reaching radio. 

Mrs. Powell-Gill gave an at-home on January 25 at 
her residence studio, New York, when many invited guests 
heard much fine music and enjoyed the interesting company. 
Mrs. Gill is a member of a prominent Buffalo family. 

Annette Royak, lyric soprano, who has sung many 
roles in opera, has opened) a studio for vocal instruction. 

Henry F. Seibert, official organist at Town Hall, New 
York, played a program of five numbers on February 1, 
including works by Yon, Widor, Sullivan, Whitney, Bach 
and Herbert. 

Bruce Simonds, pianist, scored such a tremendous 
success at his New York recital at Town Hall on December 
30, that upon special request he will give a second one some 
time in April. 

Ethelynde Smith was again the recipient of much 
enthusiastic applause when she appeared recently in a song 
recital in Shubuta, Miss., under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Club of that city. This appearance was a return engagement 
from three years ago, and on this occasion Miss Smith was 
forced to respond with five encores. 

Baroness Katherine Evans von Klenner was recently 
heard over radio WOR; her talk on Victor Herbert and 
his accomplishments was most interesting. 

Edna Zahm, Rhine Maiden and Valkyrie with the 
G verman Opera Company, received several tributes to her 
fine voice and dependability from the New York critics. 
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Proschowski Studio Notes 


The recital which Kathryn Lamson, contralto, sang at 
the Carteret Hotel in Elizabeth, N. J., was broadcasted 
over WIBL. Philip Reep, tenor, is touring with Schubert’s 
White Lilacs, understudying the leading role. Mary Sil- 
viera is playing one of the leading roles in the same com- 


pany. 

Mary McCoy is singing the leading role, Barbara Frietchie, 
in My Maryland, now on tour. Emily Day, dramatic so- 
prano, sang the role of Aida on Christmas night at the 
Boston Opera House with the National Opera Company; on 
the following Wednesday she sang Violetta in La Traviata. 
Marie Healy, coloratura soprano, gave a private musicale 
on January 6, in Longmeadow, Mass.; on February 12 she 
will give a concert in Manchester, N. H., assisted by Vliaudet 
Tapley, violinist of the Boston Symphony. 

Helene Bourne, lyric soprano, gave a song recital on 
January 6 at the Barbizon Club; her accompanist was Helen 
Tardivel. Concetta Rosata, soprano, sang a recital over 
station WGBS, January 15; she also gave a joint recital, 
December 29, at the Woman’s Club in Elizabeth, N. J. Nola 
Arter, mezzo-soprano, is now studying in New York; she 
has just completed a concert tour in the middle west, at the 
last concert being assisting artist to Glenn Drake, tenor, 
in St. Joseph, Mich. 

Helen Ardelle is singing the leading role in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, with the Little Theatre Opera Company. 
Mabel Jacobs, of Emporia, Kans., will give a song recital 
for the Kansas Teachers’ Association in Topeka, Kans., 
February 8. Raymond Hathaway, tenor, sang at a joint 
concert on the evening of February 4 at New Rochelle, 
under the auspices of the Choral Art Society. 

Eleanor Starkey, soprano, was engaged to sing at the 
opening of the new Fox Theatre in St. Louis on January 
7 and for an indefinite period of a number of weeks there- 
after. 

All of these are artist-pupils of the Proschowski Studio. 


D’ Alvarez’ Recital on March 15 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, has completed arrange- 
ments to be under the exclusive management of Concert 
Management Daniel Mayer, Inc. It is like a return home 
for this well known artist, for during the period from 1920 
to 1924 Mme. D’Alvarez made several extensive tours under 
the Daniel Mayer banner. These tours extended from coast 
to coast in this country and included one tour of Australia 
and New Zealand. In recent years Mme. D’Alvarez spent a 
great deal of her time abroad, touring Europe and particu- 
larly England. Next season she will divide her time between 
Europe and America and will be available in this country 
for at least half the season. Mme. D’Alvarez will give a 
Carnegie Hall recital on the evening of March 15, when she 
will present a program of songs and operatic arias. 


January Concerts Under Mannes End 


There were 9,000 people at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art on January 26 to hear the last of the January concerts 
under David Mannes. Beethoven’s seventh symphony was 
the principal work given, with the March Solenelle of 
Tschaikowsky preceding it. For the second part of the two- 
hour program, Mr. Mannes presented Goldmark’s Overture, 
Sakuntala, the Andante (played by six solo violins) of 
the Mendelssohn violin concerto, Siegfried’s Death and 
Funeral March, two movements from the Scheherazade 
Suite of Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the Finlandia of Sibelius. 
As an encore, Pierne’s Entrance of the Little Fauns was 
played, and insistent applause required the repetition of it. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


The total audience for the four Saturday night concerts 
was over 36,000. Symphonies played during the series were 
the Cesar Franck, Tschaikowsky’s fourth, the first of 
Brahms, the seventh of Beethoven. The Museum authori- 
ties have announced that the March concerts will be given 
as in former years, on the first four Saturday nights of the 
month. This is the eleventh year of these concerts, free to 
the public, and conducted by David Mannes since their intro- 
duction as part of the Museum’s annual program. < 


Stefanie Gloeckner Honored at Birthday 
Luncheon 


Mrs. Stefanie Gloeckner, founder and president of the 
Five Arts Club, was signally honored by her club members 
and friends at a birthday luncheon given in her honor at the 
Park Central Hotel in New York on Sunday afternoon, 
January 20. 

Deluged with flowers and gifts, Mrs. Gloeckner, always 
delightfully unassuming, had tears in her eyes as she entered 
the reception room amid the tumultuous applause of approxi- 
mately 300 ‘people. At the speakers’ table were persons 
prominent in music and club life, among whom were Anna 
Fitziu, Titta Ruffo, Baroness Katherine von Klenner, Pavel 
Ludikar, Emile Roussoux, Prof. Youry Bilstin, Georges 
Zaslawsky, Renate Flandina, Mrs. Thomas Slack (president 
of the Legislative League), Mrs. Jack Loeb (president of 
the Ray Current Events Club), Mrs. Otto Hahn (first vice- 
president of the City Federation of Women’s Clubs), Mme. 
Edgar Cecil Melledge (chairman of radio for the City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs), Florence Otis (chairman of 
program), Adele Logan (first vice-president of the Five 
Arts Club), Emilie Rohr (second vice-president of the Five 
Arts Club) and the Countess Utta Larisch Moennich. 

A delightful musical program was presented by Prof. 
Youry Bilstin, Emile Roussoux, Anna Mulinos, and Helen 
Hulsman, pupil of Antoinette Ward. Two dance specialties 
were offered by Hilda Norton and Lester Senholzi; Mr. 
Senholzi is active in the Keith Circuit. 

The outstanding musical event of the afternoon occurred 
when Caroline Jose, pianist and singer, played “Stefanie,” a 
number dedicated to Mrs. Gloeckner by Leon Ziporlin, com- 
poser, in honor of her birthday. “Stefanie” proved to be 
such a delightful tribute that lyrics are to be written for it, 
and it is to be published. 

The many speeches in praise of Mrs. Gloeckner left the 
impression that she is considered by presidents of other 
clubs, and by all who know her and know what she has done, 
as one of the outstanding women club presidents in the 
country today. The work that Mrs. Gloeckner does for the 
young and unknown artists in all of the five arts has come 
to the attention of people in all sections of the country, and 
has resulted in rapidly increasing membership in the Five 
Arts Club. 


Everett Marshall Rejoins Opera 


Everett Marshall, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has already given two broadcasting concerts for 
the General Motors’ Hour this season. He has also ap- 
peared in concerts at Lake Placid, N. Y.; Worcester, Mass. 
(Festival) ; Newark, N. J.; Biltmore Friday Morning 
Musical in New York City; Chicago, Ill.; New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Wheeling, 
W. Va.; and the Plaza Musicale in New York City. On 
March 16 he is booked for Atlantic City. 

On January 1 Mr. Marshall commenced his second season 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, where he will re- 
main until the end of the season. 
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Annie Louise David on Coast 


The Western Musical Times recently carried the follow- 
ing interesting article about Annie Louise David, 
harpist, who is now playing and teaching on the Coast: 

“Musical and social circles of the entire bay district have 
become greatly enriched through the presence of Annie 
Louise David, the noted American harpist, who arrived in 
San Francisco several months ago from New York. Miss 
David is making her permanent home at the Fairmont Hotel, 
where she is occupying one of its most attractive studios. 
This artist needs no introduction to the musical public of this 
city due to the fact that she has passed practically every sum- 
mer here during the last few years when she attracted a very 
large list of pupils and always included a few recitals among 
her summer activities. Not only because of her rare ability 
on her chosen instrument and her unquestionable musician- 
ship does Miss David enjoy a host of friends and admirers 
both in and out of the musical profession, but also because 
of her most delightful, winsome personality. 

“Since coming to San Francisco, Miss David has been 
extensively entertained socially. At the same time, she has 
been able to give a few concerts both in southern California 
and around this vicinity. On October 2, she appeared in the 
Memorial Church at Stanford University, giving a recital 
with Warren D. Allen, organist, and Esther Houk Allen, 
contralto. Upon this occasion, Miss David. played the first 
of the Sketches of the Golden West which the composer, 
Kostelanetz, dedicated to her. Another composition and a 
most intricate work for the harp, with an organ arrange- 
ment by Mr. Allen, is Maurice Ravel’s Introduction and 
Allegro. This Miss David played for the first timesin the 
West and it brought her a well merited success. Grand- 
jany’s Automne is another charming piece which the harpist 
introduced. 

“On October 10, Miss David made her fourth appearance 
at the College of Notre Dame, Belmont. This was a joint 
recital with Eva Gruninger Atkinson, contralto, to whom 
Miss David paid a high tribute by saying that ‘Mrs. Atkin- 
son’s voice blended with the tones of the harp more beauti- 
fully than any other contralto for whom I have ever supplied 
an accompaniment.’ 

“If Miss David has accomplished nothing else musically 
she has succeeded in achieving one thing by dispelling the 
idea maintained by many that the place for the harp is in 
the orchestra or in an ensemble. She has proven time and 
again that the harp, when plucked by the hands of an artist 


and musician, is as interesting and beautiful as any other 
instrument. 


Lew White Programs Over the Radio 


Lew White, National Broadcasting Company's solo or- 
ganist, will be heard on the air over WEAF every Satur- 
day evening at 8 P. M. and every Tuesday evening over 
WJZ at 10:30 P. M. Mr. White has arranged some very 
interesting programs for the month of February. A nov- 
elty program, A Trip to Havana will be featured on Febru- 
ary 9. A Mendelssohn program, all Saint-Saéns, all Friml, 
all Italian, are among some of the others. 


Southwick Pupils Heard Over the Radio 


Irvington Nelson and Ernest Van Vlissingen, tenor and 
baritone respectively, pupils of Frederick Southwick, are 
appearing frequently over the radio and in concert in pro- 
grams of duets. Mr. Nelson is soloist at the Ocean Boule- 
vard Congregational Church in Brooklyn. 
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organ recitals at the Fountain Street Baptist Church, of 
which he is organist and choirmaster. 

Several Christmas programs deserve mention, among them 
the annual concert of Christmas carols given by the Teach- 
ers’ Chorus and Orchestra directed by David Mattern, at 
First M. E. Church. The soloists were Edna Van Brook 
and Florence Williams, sopranos, and assisting with obli- 
gatos and accompaniments were Elsa Hoertz, harpist; Olive 
Tuller Wetzel, pianist; Karl Wecker, violinist; L. L. Cay- 
van, cellist, and Harold Tower, organist. 

A performance of Handel’s Messiah was given by the 
augmented choir of First M. E. Church, under the direction 
of Kathryn Strong Gutekunst. The soloists were Helen 
Protheroe, soprano, of Chicago; Nora Hunt, contralto, of 
Ann Arbor; Oscar Heather, tenor, of Chicago, and Jurien 
Hoekstra, baritone. A small orchestra, with Dorothy Pelck 
McGraw at the. piano and James Grocock at the organ, 
played the orchestral score. 

The Calvin College Choral Club, Seymour Swets, direc- 
tor, gave its ninth annual rendition of the Messiah in East- 
ern Avenue Christian Reformed Church. The soloists were 
Elizabeth Barker Van Campen, soprano; Mrs. Loren J. 
Staples, contralto; Andrew Sessink, tenor, and Joseph Hum- 
mel, bass. The instrumental music was played by an or- 
chestra of twenty pieces, with Sherman Tuller leading and 
Helene Verspoor at the piano. 

The choir of Park Congregational Church, consisting of 
Mrs. Reuben Maurits, soprano; Frances Morton Crume, 
contralto; Russell Forwood, tenor; H. Fred Collins, bass, 
and Mrs. William H. Loomis, organist and choir director, 
gave a program of carols and oratorio music, assisted by 
a trio composed of Mrs. Maurice Quick, violinist; Mr. 
Quick, cellist, and Helen Baker Rowe, pianist. 

Special carol services were also given by the choir of 
St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral. Harold Tower, organist and 
choirmaster, will teach for this coming semester the 
choruses, glee clubs, and music appreciation classes in Cen- 
tral High School, in place of Nellie Goss, who will spend 
several months in New York and Florida. 

John Philip Sousa and his band appeared in two concerts 
in the Armory, under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
League of Reformed Churches. As usual he drew a crowd 
and aroused his hearers to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Be- 
sides solos played by the band members, several numbers 
were sung by Marjory Moody, soprano. 

A program under the direction of Evangeline Maurits 
was given at the Women’s City Club by Mrs. E. A. Prange, 
soprano; Mrs. Henry Dotterweich, contralto; Mrs. Merritt 
A. Vining, pianist, and Mrs. David Cox and Mr. Dotter- 
weich, accompanists. 

Rosamunde, opera by Franz Schubert, was given a com- 
mendable presentation by music students of Ottawa Hills 
High School, under the direction of Frank Showers of the 
vocal department and Merwyn Mitchell of the orchestral 
department. 

A new organization, the Grand Rapids Music Teachers’ 
Association, has been formed in the city to meet monthly 
for the purpose of social intercourse and mutual improve- 
ment. The officers are: president, Marguerite Colwell; re 
cording secretary, Harold Tower; corresponding secretary, 
Elsa Hoertz; treasurer, Chester Berger. At the January 
meeting, Joseph Maddy, director of the National Orches- 
tral Camp at Interlochen, Mich., and head of the public 
school music department at the University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., was present and gave an eloquent ad- 
dress on the needs and benefits of the camp. He announced 
that a number of prominent musicians and conductors have 
offered their services to the camp next summer, among them 
Leo Sowerby of Grand Rapids and Chicago. A Music Ed- 
ucation Fund has been started in the city, sponsored by this 
association and the City Federation of Women’s Clubs, to 
provide scholarships for the camp, and also to furnish in- 
struments for the local schools. It is planned to send six 
local music students to the camp next summer. A series 
of concerts by an inter-high orchestra, and another series 
by the Teachers’ Orchestra, is assisting in this project. 

At the annual meeting of the Mary Free Bed Guild, the 

following officers were elected: president, Mrs. C. Harley 
“veer h; first vice-president, Mrs. Gordon Barber; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Paul W. Jones; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Oscar Waer; corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. W. 
Warner; treasurer, Florence King; directors, Margaret 
Norris, Mrs. John Seabrook, and Mrs. H. B. Dudley. 

Dorothy Cressy, a former local girl and pupil of George 
Murphy, who is now touring the southern states with the 
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Firefly company, is meeting with much success in her role 
and is receiving very fine notices wherever she appears. 
Ruth Paine, also a former local girl, appeared in recital 
recently at the Sutro-Seyler studios in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Blanche Fox Steenman, formerly of this city, returned 
recently to conduct a two day Normal at Music Teachers’ 
Institute. H. B. 


Long Beach, Cal. The Municipal Auditorium was 
packed when Anna Case, soprano, appeared in recital, as the 
fourth attraction in the Philharmonic course, L. D. Frey, 
manager. Miss Case was in splendid voice, and her program 
was nearly doubled in length to satisfy the insistent demands 
of the enthusiastic audience. Carroll Hollister, accompanist, 
furnished excellent support throughout the program. 

The Long Beach Municipal Band, Herbert L. Clarke, di- 
rector, which is presenting a program once each month made 
up entirely of the works of one composer, used the compo- 
sitions of Victor Herbert at the last concert given. These 
programs are proving interesting and are attended by audi- 
ences numbering from 2,000 to 3,000 people. 

The Woman's Music Club, presented a program of The 
Music of Russia. Ethel Willard Putnam gave a prologue 
lecture on Russian Music. Those appearing on the program 
were Carla Pasvolskaya-Sattler, Mrs. Edward Greene, Mrs. 
Stanley Robertson, sopranos, and Myranna Richards Cox, 
contralto. The club chorus, directed by L. D. Frey, gave 
several selections. Composers represented were Rimsky- 
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Korsakoff, Gretchaninoff, Tschaikowsky, Chaikovsky, 
Glinka, Sokoloff and Moussorgsky. 

A program of Music of Early California, was presented 
before the College Woman's Club by Bessie Chapin, violinist, 
assisted by Mildred Quayle, cellist; Evelyn Kemp, pianist, 
and Everton Stidham, baritone. Cadman’s Thunderbird 
Suite was played by the trio. 

Dr. Frank Nagel, lecture-pianist, analyzed Lohengrin 
(Wagner) before the Opera Reading Club. 

Robert Edmonds, tenor ; Lewis Spofford, violinist, and the 
Beaux Arts Trio, appeared before the Woman’s City Club 
recently. A few days later Mrs. Eugene E. Tincher, con- 
tralto; Senor S. Pedraza, tenor, and the Polytechnic High 
Schooi Trio, furnished the music for the club. 

Theater Organists’ Club, recently organized by the theater 
organists, has for officers Roy L. Medcalf, president; Dick 
Dixon, vice-president; Herbert Nixon, secretary; George 
W. Broadbent, treasurer. 

At the annual meeting of the Long Beach Symphony Or- 
chestra Association, Adolph B. Rosenfield, president, and 
Mrs. Fred Hathaway Bixby, honorary president, were re- 
elected. Other officers are Lorne D. Middough, L. D. Frey, 
R. H. Jackson, B. F. Tucker, Flora Starr and Fennell Lor- 
raine. A. M. G. 


Miami, Fla. Smoother performance and more color- 
ful interpretation marked the last concert by the University 
of Miami Symphony Orchestra in the Coral Gables Ele- 
mentary School Auditorium. Playing Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, considered by musicians the best loved of the 
Beethoven symphonies, the orchestra under Arnold Volpe’s 
baton, offered one of the finest readings it has given in a 
considerable list of exceptional performances. The second 
movement (andante con moto) and the fourth (the allegro 
finale) were especially clean-cut in attack, well balanced in 
tone and, in the crescendoes, rich and fervent. Julian de 
Gray, a young man of modest, likable personality, was the 
piano soloist. His playing in Mozart’s concerto in D minor 
had admirable dignity and restraint. Closing with Tschai- 
kowsky’s March Slav, the orchestra carried the large audi- 
ence to a high peak of enthusiasm. M. 
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New Market, Va. Harry Hadley Schyde, bass, was 
presented in recital by the Shenandoah Academy Music De- 
partment just before Christmas. Mr. Schyde was in fine 
voice and never heard to better advantage. There was a 
capacity audience and all were very enthusiastic. He was 
ably supported by Russell MacMeans at the piano. Mr. 
MacMeans also contributed some excellent piano OR 

F.C. 


San Antonio, Tex. The music students of Our Lady 
of the Lake College presented an interesting program of 
Schubert’s works in observance of the centenary. Those 
who participated were Virginia Coen, Anna Louise Boss- 
hardt, Florence Simon, Charlotte Stenseth, Werna Lenert, 
and the College Orchestra. 

The Composers’ Club of San Antonio, John M. Stein- 
feldt, dean, recently presented the first of the series of com- 
petitive concerts. Composers and their works were presented 
as follows: Don Felice (Gavotte for strings and piano), 
Frederick Abbott (Slecptime in Darktown), Louise D. 
Fischer (Beautiful Land of Nod), Frederick King (Bonnie 
Leslie), Marie Olcott, guest (Regret), Alice Mayfield (Bag- 
atelle), L. A. Mackay-Cantell (On the River Tchii), Carl 
Schwabe (Ave Maria), Helen Oliphant Bates (Barcarolle), 
Mrs. Fred Wallace (Singin’), and John M. Steinfeldt 
(Credo, from Mass in G minor). The performers were: 
Mrs. Chester Kilpatrick, soprano; Our Lady of the Lake 
Choral Club; Alexander Johnston, tenor; Ora Witte, so- 
prano; Gladys Couth Hodges, violinist; Raymond Pigott, 
tenor; Mrs. A. M. McNally, soprano; St. Mary’s Church 
Choir; and five members of the Aztec Theater Orchestra 
of which Don Felice is conductor. In some instances the 
composer did not accompany the song compositions. Those 
accompanying these numbers were as follows: Mrs. Fred 
Wallace, Irene McMonigal, Mrs. L. L. Marks, Mrs. Ed 
Hoyer, and Cecile Steinfeldt Satterfield. 

An interesting program, arranged by Lulu Grisenbeck, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, was presented by 
music teachers in the public schools. A reception was held, 
following the program, by the Tuesday Musical Club. 

Ora Witte arranged an interesting program of Spanish 
music for the San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams 
Beck, president. The participants, who appeared in costume, 
were as follows: Helen Oliphant Bates, pianist; Joseph 
Burgher, baritone; Ruth Howell, violinist; and Rosa Do- 
minguez, soprano. The accompanists were Pauline Gold- 
smith, Mrs. Donald Norwich, and Marie Olcott. The pro- 
gram closed with the tango, danced by Rose Harpham and 
Eduardo Moore. 

Mrs. O. D. Edwards arranged the program for the art 
section of the music department of the Woman’s Club. 
Talks were given by Gutzon Borglum, internationally fam- 
ous sculptor; Harry de Young, San Antonio landscape artist ; 
and musical numbers were given by Gladys Couth Hodges, 
violinist, accompanied by Irene McMonigal, and Ora Witte, 
soprano, accompanied by Marie Olcott. 

Mrs. Gabriel Katzenberger recently presented eight pupils 
in the Melody Way, demonstrating this modern method of 
playing the piano, originated by W. Otto Meissner. 

The San Antonio College of Music, John M. Steinfeldt, 
president, presented an interesting program of chamber 
music, with the following participants: Silvestre Reuneltas 
and John M. Steinfeldt, jr., violin; T. Macias, cello; D. 
Samano, viola; E. Danchez, flute; G. Robles, clarinet; and 
Cecile Steinfeldt Satterfield, piano. The program consisted 
of the Bach Concerto for two violins, the Mendelssohn Trio 
in C minor; and a number never heard here before—Rhap- 
sodie Negro, by F. Poulence, which proved to be most in- 
teresting and unusual, with its queer harmonies and weird 
and novel effects and bizarre rhythms. This is the first of a 
series of recitals to be presented by the College, and should 
prove a welcome addition to the musical season. 

The Chaminade Choral Society, Clarence Magee, director, 
presented Vesta Hastings Bryan, pianist, and Lois Farns- 
worth Kirkpatrick, soprano, with Pauline Goldsmith, accom- 
panist, in recital. Mrs. Bryan played with admirable tone, 
technic and interpretation, numbers by Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin (2), Manna-Zucca, Tschaikowsky, Lambert and 
Liszt. Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s numbers were by Puccini, Justen, 
Decreus and Silberta, which showed to fine advantage the 
lovely lyric flowing tone of her voice. 

Mrs. Fred Jones arranged an instructive program on the 
subject of Song in Art, as part of the study course taken 
up by the Tuesday Musical Club, on What We Hear in 
Music. She gave an interesting talk on her subject, and 
numbers were offered by the following: Beta Humbersky, 
soprano; James Lauderdale, baritone; and Betty Longaker 
Wilson, soprano. Jewel Carey was the accompanist. The 
recordings of Richard Tauber, of Schubert songs, for the 
Europezn Schubert Centennial, also formed a delightful part 
of the program. 

Fern Hirsch recently presented pupils of her piano class 
in an enjoyable program of Schubert numbers. S. W. 
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Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream : 
to Be Presented by Bush Conservatory 


The Day production of the play at the Venetian Festival 
in 1926, created much favorable 
The present production is on a much more elab- 


Bush Conservatory, Chicago, is a beehive of industry these 
days with rehearsals and preparation for its forthcoming 
production of Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, to 
be given St. Valentine’s Day, February 14, at the Eighth 
Street Theater, Chicago. 

Co-ordinating the best efforts of the dramatic 
art department, the symphony orchestra, the 
chorus and the dancing departments, of the Chi- 
cago school with the fact that it is the first per- 
formance of the Shakespearean comedy with the 
full Mendelssohn score in Chicago in fifteen 
years, the occasion will be the most ambitious 
ever staged by a conservatory in the city and is 
a “peak-point” of young professional endeavor. 

With a cast of sixty and an orchestra of sev- 
enty pieces, the production will be directed by 
Elias Day, head of the dramatic art department, 
with Larry Johns as production manager and 
technical director, and Oranne T. Day in charge 
of costumes. Richard Czerwonky is musical 
director. The chorus has been rehearsed by 
Edgar Nelson and the dances are directed by 
Polly Gerts. 

This performance of the play is coincident 
with the current Shakespeare revival in Chicago 
and, as the only presentation of Midsummer 
Night’s Dream with music (although the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon players give it the same night in 
repertoire), it is attracting much attention. 

Elias Day, director and producer of the per- 
formance, is a veteran actor and has the unique 
record of having produced over one hundred 
and fifty plays successfully. His Shakespearean 
productions are unique in that they occupy a 
middle ground between the strictly traditional 
interpretations and the modernists who present 
the great dramatist’s plays in the current man- 
ner, in dress and setting. 

They are unique, too, in that they do not spell 
ruin at the box- office. Like Reinhardt, he 
breaks away from tradition and yet he keeps 
the human note alive. He maintains that if the 
traditional oratorial style is deleted and the 
human appeal of the characters is emphasized, 
that the poet’s greatness is more readily felt by 
the audience and the sweep of his genius more 
fully revealed. 

Hence, this production is staged as an Athenian comedy 
with its classic atmosphere untouched by anachronistic cos- 
tuming and the appeal of the characters undimmed by ob- 
trusive settings. 


at Tarpon Springs, Fla., 
comment. 


orate scale. 


The hearing of the full. Mendelssohn score, as played by 
Richard Czerwonky and the symphony orchestra, too, will 
be a treat for music-lovers in the audience. 
years, since the Ben Greet Players and the Chicago Sym- 
phony gave a performance at Ravinia Park, has the full 
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score been played in Chicago. 


51 


Conductor Czerwonky has 


spent much time in perfecting his orchestra in the delicate 


and difficult score. 
sohn wrote the music for a German translation, 
complications for the users of the original words, makes an 


The curious circumstance that Mendels- 
making 


additional test which the young artists of the cast have met 


with success. 


It is felt that this performance of Midsummer Night’s 
Dream will create a new standard of Conservatory accom- 


plishment in this country and further define the Bush Con- 


A GROUP IN SHAKESPEARE’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM TO BE PRESENTED BY BUSH CONSER1I 


Not for many 


— 


PA an a 


“ATORY 


servatory’s position as a leader in dramatic and musical edu- 
cation in this country. 

President Edgar Nelson has provided a brilliant example of 
co-ordination of resources in thus developing and presenting 
American artistic talent. 
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VIOLINS FOR SALE—Have just arrived 
by New York Musical Club with estab- from Europe with rare old instruments: 
lished teacher of reputation—also definite (1) J. B. Schweitzer, Hieronymi Amati, 
help towards a real career. Auditions Pestini, 1819; (2) Antonius Stradivarius, 
now. Address “Z. A. R.,” care of Musi- Cremonensis faciebat anno, 1721; (3) An- 
cat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New tonius Stradivarius, Cremonensis faciebat 
York. anno, 1716. Address W. Michalski, 149 


Driggs Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tele- 
MARCH 27th OPEN AT CARNEGIE phone: Greenpoint 0232. 

HALL. Does any artist desire to rent 
Carnegie Hall for Wednesday evening, | EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for a 
March 27th? The date has become vacant vocal teacher of standing to affiliate with 
owing to a cancellation. Address: an experienced woman who is equipped to 
“G. LiL. ” care of Musicat Courter, 113 take full charge of the business manage- 
West 57th Street, New York. ment of a studio. Qualified in book-keep- 


PART VOCAL SCHOLARSHIP offered 











ing, typing and able to meet people. Re- 
liable and adaptable. If necessary could 
also act as assistant coach in voice and 
repertory with a fluent knowledge of lan- 
guages (French, German, Italian, Spanish 
and English) and also translate. A spe- 
cialist in diction and accompaniments. 
References exchanged. “J. P. R.” care of 
Musicat Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 
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n Important Announcement 
to the trade— 


@ The A. B. Chase-Emerson Corporation announces 
the establishment of a Boat Division in their factories 
at Norwalk, Ohio, for the manufacture of Chase- 
Emerson Outboard Motor Boats. 


@ We believe this announcement to be of vital 
interest and importance to every piano dealer in 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS 
The World’s Finest Piano 
Est. 1875 











America. 


To the best of our knowledge this 
is the first step taken by any man- 
ufacturer of pianos for the solu- 
tion of the problem on which the 
future of the trade hangs: (1) 
the maintaining of a sound, stable, 
dependable organization through- 
out the year; (2) to keep such an 
organization intact without alter- 
ing the proper relationship be- 
tween overhead costs and produc- 
tion; (3) thus to assure dealers 
and the public the same standards 
of quality and service they have 
always known. ' 


It is our good fortune to report 
that 1928 has been a satisfactory 
year for the A. B. Chase-Emerson 
Corporation in spite of admittedly 
adverse trade conditions. It is also 
our pleasurable privilege to an- 
nounce that Chase-Emerson Boats 
created something of a sensation 
at the Motor Boat Show in Grand 
Central Palace, New York, and 
that volume production is now 
virtually assured during the spring 


and early summer months. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that 
the peaks of boat production and 
piano production fall at the oppo- 
site ends of the calendar year and 
that the two products are ideally 
complementary to each other. 


Consequently 1929 looms for- 
ward with particular promise. 
Dealers not now selling the A. B. 
Chase-Emerson or Lindeman & 
Sons Pianos will doubtless be in- 
terested in receiving franchise in- 
formation. ... for here is definite 
assurance that A. B. Chase-Emer- 
son will “carry on” whatever con- 
ditions may be during the re- 
adjustment period in the trade. 


Then, too, many dealers will 
also find that Outboard Motor 
Boats offer a very profitable and 
complementary field to the piano 
business. We shall be glad to for- 
ward franchise information on 
Chase-Emerson Outboard Motor 
Boats, too. 


Inquiries of whatever nature will be answered promptly 


A. B. CHASE-EMERSON CORP. 


11 West 42nd St., New York 
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"EXPRESSIONS 


Radio Manufacturers Are Awakening to the Danger of the Stencil and 
the Changing of Serial Numbers—Parallel 
Practices in the Piano Trade. 


It is evident that radio manufacturers have awak- 
ened to the dangers of the stencil and changing 
serial numbers. Probably some of the radio men have 
learned a lesson as to what this has done to the 
piano. It follows, of course, that the radio being 
a musical instrument, that such evils would result as 
much as in the case of the piano. 

It seems futile to talk about the stencil piano at 
the present time. The evil has done much damage. 
Piano men who are inclined to abuse the radio for 
the situation as presented today as to the piano 
could well look back over the past years and place 
the blame where it belongs, that to the evil influ- 
ences of the stencil which has been discussed in 
these columns for many, many years, and in a man- 
ner that if recalled, those who are finding excuses 
as to the falling off in piano production, can well 
trace to the stencil. The predictions of years ago 
in these columns has been carried out. 

Any one who desires to see the proof of this has 
only to visit the MusicaL CourIer offices, can go 
over the files of the old MusicaL Courter Extra, 
and will soon realize that the very evils that they 
fostered and condemned this paper for opposing, 
will be proven. 

The radio men evidently sense a danger as to the 
stencil, but approach the subject in a different way, 
that is through changing numerals. The following 
appeared in the daily papers of recent date: 

The radio industry is formulating plans to seek protec- 
tion for purchasers as well as makers of radio receiving 
apparatus, according to an announcement by Harold J. 
Wrape, president of the Federated Radio Trade Association. 
He said the association would take definite steps at its 
next meeting, to be held on February 18 and 19 at Buffalo, 
to obtain enactment of legislation that will preserve the iden- 
tity of the component parts of radio products during suc- 
cessive changes in ownership. 

This “serial number” legislation is to provide punishment 
for the persons “who sell or offer any machine or article of 
merchandise the serial number or distinguishing number of 
which has been removed, altered, defaced, covered or de- 
stroyed.” In States other than California and Pennsylvania, 
both the radio pee and the industry have been without 
such protective legislation, according to the Trade Associa- 
tion. 

“For the good of the industry,” said Mr. Wrape, “radio 
is seeking the same protection accorded other valuable 
products, whether radio receivers are considered electrical, 
musical or mechanical devices. Pennsylvania handles the 


matters by specifically mentioning radio apparatus as com- 
ing within the meaning and intent of its trade laws. 


“Connecticut, Illinois, Missouri and Ohio have given im- 
petus to the plan of securing country-wide passage of the 
serial number law.” 


Peter Sampson, president of the Radio Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation, conducted the survey for the Trade Association, 
which is said to have disclosed the fact that the. public, 
is entirely unprotected from unscrupulous dealers in most 


States. 
Radio Stencils 


It is very evident that piano men in the Radio 
Association sense the dangers and are approaching 
them through the proper course, that is to have laws 
passed that will protect the radio from the evils that 
did so much damage to the piano. If the Radio Asso- 
ciation can apply the proper remedies through legal 
procedure, then the same could be applied to the 
piano, and piano men being vitally interested in the 
radio should lend aid. 

Serial numbers and the changing of names are of 
vital importance, for therein are those abuses that 
manifest themselves, especially in the trade-in. It 
may be, however, that the stencil has invaded the 


radio field to that extent that it will be hard to eradi- 
cate. Any dealer can have made for him a radio 
with his own name on it. Many houses are cavort- 
ing around with stencil radios, and this is bound to 
create a slump in prices and a loss of confidence in 
the name value instruments that are upon the mar- 
ket. 

It is said that one of the great radio concerns that 
claims to be manufacturing radios does not manu- 
facture an instrument, but all are obtained from 
manufacturers through contracts. Therein, of course, 
comes forward the usual claims as to “specifications” 
etc., that prevailed among the piano dealers when 
the stencil was so vigorously agitated by this paper. 

Piano dealers being so closely allied with the radio 
manufacturers and proving so efficacious as distrib- 
utors to the people, there is real need for the taking 
up of this subject and protecting the name value. 
If those who have name value radios persist in man- 
ufacturing stencils, they will fall into the same dis- 
tressing condition that is presented in piano manu- 
facturing, where name values are utilized and volume 
of business created through the providing of sten- 
cils for those who would rather sell a stencil at a 
high price than to sell a good piano of name value 
and quality at the same price. 

It may be that some dealers have made money 
through this practice. The fact, however, that the 
majority of manufacturers who pursued this course 
are the ones who have fallen by the wayside, and 
those who have not made the plunge as yet are on 
the verge are suffering the consequences of this 
propagating a misrepresentation through the dealers. 


Action Long Delayed 
Radio manufacturers should have taken this sub- 
ject up through their association long ago. The evil 
has so permeated the radio trade that it will require 
a tremendous amount of effort on the part of the 
Radio Association to bring about a reform. The 
passing of laws does not always bring about the 


effect that is meant. 


There is little respect in many ways for laws that 
have to do with just such evils as the stencil. The 
stencil, of course, permeated throughout the commer- 
cial world. Name values are restricted as to sales, 
which means, of course, restriction as to production. 
Piano manufacturers have found that the building 
of stencils has not been of value as to profit making. 
To expect a manufacturer to get a high price for a 
name value piano and then turn out of the same 
factory cheaper pianos for the dealers but pulls down 
the name value piano, while the name value piano 
does not pull up the stencil. 

It seems as though it is silly to talk about the 
stencil in this day and time as to the piano, but the 
radio manufacturers are beset with the same evils 
that have been such a detriment to the maintaining 
the production as to pianos. 

With all this before us it may be that the siege 
the piano business is going through at the presert 
time will be of benefit. It may be possible that ihe 
demand for the high grade pianos, the name value 
pianos, has been increased through the elimination 





of the cheap, no-tone boxes that permeated the busi- 
ness for so many years in the past. 

It has not been so long ago that a Western manu- 
facturer supplied a mail order house with pianos of 
the cheap stencil class for $67. That seems almost 
impossible to understand at the present time with 
production costs what they are. Yet there were 
thousand and thousands of pianos sold in this coun- 
try around the $75 wholesale mark, and it is hard to 
understand why this same class of pianos is not in 
demand at the present rate of 100 per cent. advance 
in the cost of production which would make them 
one and a half of the even figure. 

One well-known manufacturer who had indulged 
in the cheap stencil production in years gone by said 
the other day that dealers would not pay the price 
for the cheap pianos of the class that sold for three- 
fourths of the even figure, and protested that they 
could not make any money by buying pianos at that 
rate, for the public wanted good pianos. ‘ 

Of course, the selling of pianos at the prices that 
prevailed in the cheap commercial grades a few years 
ago can not be reproduced now. In truth they could 
not be produced and sold at the figure of two years 
ago and find a profit. Those manufacturers have 
been driven out of business. The stencil was the 
thing that made it impossible to produce the cheap- 
no-tone boxes at a profit. We have gone through 
that, and it may be that it will prove a turning point 
in the tide and the better grade pianos will be 
brought to a point where the public demand will be 
satisfied, both as to quality and as to price. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
—_— ®- 





Subsidiary Branches 


An Old Timer remarked the other day that the 
larger the cities grew as to population the more of 
a problem the running of a retail piano business 
became. Efforts have been made in New York, Chi- 
cago and other big centers to open branches to get 
to the people. In New York the Aeolian Company 
and the American Piano Company seem to cover 
the faraway people, and this with good returns. 
But the more than six millions that belong to New 
York City proper carries with it other millions on 
both sides of the Hudson river. New Jersey cities 
have their piano dealers, and now the large centers 
in Westchester county are found to have piano 
houses of their own and evidently running on profit- 
making returns. Chicago is in about the same situ- 
ation. Long ago the Kimball Company had its out- 
lying spots covered by men who were able to talk 
the languages of the people who made up the centers. 
3ut few stores were opened by the Kimball house. 
The Baldwin house seemingly reaches these same 
people with a fleet of automobiles. Outside work is 
probably done more effectively in Chicago than in 
any other large center. Wurlitzers made a great 
test of the branch-house methods, opening between 
fifty and sixty branches, attempting to run them on 
a standardized basis, but this has not, it is said, been 
successful. Much money and effort was made by 
the Wurlitzers to make this a success, but the re 
turns did not cause any further efforts in this direc 
tion. In Philadelphia the same test was made, but 
without results of a gratifying nature. The real 
cause of branch failures as to results is said to be the 
lack of good men to run the outlying houses. The 
same can be said to be the cause of other efforts to 
reach the people by neighborhood branches. We 
hear a lot of piano salesmen talking about how good 
they would be as managers, but there are not many 
salesmen who are gifted with the powers necessary 
to be responsible, or who will accept the responsi- 
bility. Men without experience in piano selling have 
been employed, but they make the same failures. To 
try and cover a large population with one store is a 
problem. Can any one suggest how this trouble can 
be overcome ? 
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Customer Education in 1929 


Chandos Bidwell, writing in the Music Dealer, the 
English trade publication, says that “Customer edu- 
cation will be a potent factor in 1929 sales. Cus- 
tomer-confidence will be another. This double- 
barreled word covers the whole field of quality and 
service” —about as neat a summary of the outstand- 
ing problem of the music trades, both in England and 
America, that has as yet been printed. There is no 
question but that the radio has caused a definite 
trend away from the piano as a means of bringing 
music into the home circle. The radio, of course, 
does not supply the essential need for home-made 
music, self-produced music. On the other hand, 
there is no question but that the radio has caused a 
genuine musical regeneration among people in all 
walks of life. It is only a case of the swinging of 
the pendulum which now appears to have reached its 
zenith as far as thé radio is concerned. Mr. Bidwell 
amplifies on the topic of “cementing customer-con- 
fidence” with the following five points. “First, Never 
make a claim in print or in word that you can not 
substantiate. Two, If you know of any defect in an 
instrument or of any disadvantages which will show 
up in use, tell the prospect about it. Three, Conduct 
only those services which can be made in your case 
100 per cent. efficient, and do not be afraid for the 
public to see their working, such as the repair shop 
in full swing. Four, Remember that at least half 
of your customers will not understand musical term- 
inology, so be careful to talk to prospects only that 
which all will understand. Otherwise, they may 
think you are trying to throw dust in their eyes. 
Five, Be outspoken and courageous in business and 
not ashamed of your trade.” 
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Morris Steinert’s Old Pianos 


The showing of the Steck piano used by Wagner 
by the Aeolian Company seems to have aroused the 
interest of musicians generally in old pianos. In a 
special to the Times from New Haven, Conn., there 
is told the following: 

An exhibition of the recently restored musical in- 
struments.in the Morris Steinert collection will be 
held in the President’s Room in Woolsey Hall. 
This collection, one of the most complete of its kind, 
was presented to Yale in 1900 by Morris Steinert of 
this city, and contains ancient keyed and stringed in- 
struments showing their development during a period 
extending over several centuries. It also contains a 
number of ecclesiastical manuscripts. Miss Lotta 
Van Buren of New York City, who has been in 
charge of the restoration of the instruments, will 
play informally. Miss Van Buren worked with 
Arnold Dolmetsch in England upon the construc- 
tion of clavichords, harpsichords and spinets. She 
has spent a year repairing the collection and has put 
one specimen of each type of instrument into play- 
ing condition. Included in the collection are a harp- 
sichord once owned by Napoleon and pianos once 
the property of Haydn and Beethoven. Napoleon’s 
harpsichord was built by Jacobus Kirkman, a famous 
English builder of the eighteenth century. When 
Napoleon was banished, he gave the instrument to 
a French sergeant, who brought it to this country, 
locating at Scituate, Mass. In 1833 it was sold to 
Simon Bates of that town and remained in the Bates 
family until purchased by Mr. Steinert. The Haydn 
piano is a grand of unusually fine workmanship, 
with the delicate, graceful outlines of a harpsichord. 
The Beethoven piano was built by Nannette Stein, 
and is autographed by her on the soundboard. It has 
the sturdier build of the days when the piano no 
longer suggested a clavichord nor a harpsichord but 
was rapidly assuming the familiar proportions of 
the modern instrument. 
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The Farmer in Business 

In going over agricultural reports it is apparent 
that farming is steadily approaching a status of sci- 
entific industry, at least in certain specified and im- 
portant lines. It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that governmental reforms have not materialized, 
and that the farmer must look largely to himself for 
his own betterment. However, there are many agen- 
cies at work to help him. The farmers’ protective 
associations are beginning to function. The agricul- 
tural schools are lending vital assistance, and are do- 
ing this in a way that does not antagonize those they 
are trying to help. No doubt the farm bloc will 
continue to operate in Congress this year, as in past 


years, but the real note of hope comes from the 
workings of individuals, and organizations specializ- 
ing on market problems, scientific rotation and other 
agencies, all of which have sprung up within the 
past few years. The farmer is now a business 
man. It is, of course, very early to speak about the 
farmer as a prospect for musical instruments at this 
time of the year when his thoughts are largely con- 
centrated upon his spring planting and his capital is 
pretty well tied up in the purchase of farm imple- 
ments. However, it does mean that the farmer will 
very definitely be a prospect later in the year. The 
radio has done a great work in urbanizing the 
farmer, with the result that he is probably a more 
pliable prospect. It would be well for the music 
dealer who is willing to think and plan eight months 
in advance to make a survey of the rural part of his 
territory and to make his contacts now, so that when 
his fall campaign is ready to be started, he will have 
some definite ideas and some definite contacts to 
work upon. This is not a visionary project, for those 
who are in a position to know, claim that this will be 
one of the most prosperous years for farm products 
generally. Sales and prosperity go together. 
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A Unique Sales Plan 


Printer’s Ink reports a unique sales plan adopted 
by a nationally advertised hosiery concern, which 
dispels the charge that manufacturers’ profit through 
their retail activities at the expense of their regular 
dealers. The plan is to have regular semi-annual 
sales on practically the entire line of merchandise at 
20 per cent off the regular price. This sale is offered 
in the retail stores of the company, and also is 
offered to the dealers at the same discount without 
any cut in dealer profits. The amount of merchan- 
dise offered each dealer is based on a fixed percent- 
age of his purchases of regularly priced goods. The 
dealer must agree to do local advertising and to 
use special window display material for the dura- 
tion of these sales. The company in announcing its 
decision stated that this special sales plan had been 
worked out to increase sales and also to eliminate 
the dealers’ demands for special merchandise which 
they can use for sales purposes. It would be inter- 
esting to see something of this nature tried out in the 
piano business, despite the difference in the com- 
modities offered for sale. Offhand it would appear 
to throw considerable additional burdens on the 
manufacturer, even though the skeptical mind runs 
to the thought that perhaps this particular offer can 
be made because of the higher prices charged to the 
dealers through the regular season. 
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Grading Prospects 


Some time ago Professor Wilford I. King, an 
authority on economics, evolved a classification of 
the people of the United States into four groups 
according to yearly income. This division was as 
follows: 65 per cent., average yearly income, 
$1559; 15 per cent., average yearly income, $2485; 
18 per cent., average yearly income, $3908; 2 per 
cent., average yearly income, $26,775: This classi- 
fication might or might not be of importance. 
Certainly it should be taken into consideration by 
those operating on a nationwide basis, and en- 
gaged in the merchandising of a commodity of uni- 
versal need. Its importance to the individual re- 
tailer, however, is rather that it points .out the 
method to be followed in planning his sales, and the 
quality of the articles he is to sell. How many piano 
dealers are there in the United States who plan their 
inventory to meet the financial ability of the people 
in their territory? And, furthermore, how many 
are there who make any attempt to discover what the 
average earnings of the greatest amount of people 
in their districts are? As a matter of fact the shoe 
is usually on the other foot. Acting upon some pre- 
conceived notion, the dealer will stock up with pianos 
of a quality, grade and price that he thinks will sell. 
If they do not sell, he attacks the sales manager and 
through him, the salesmen. Eventually the realiza- 
tion comes that pianos of a certain price range lead 
in popularity, and naturally concentration on that 
line follows. It might surprise many dealers, however, 
to discover that they are only partially covering their 
territory because they have not classified the people 
in their community. It is not an easy task, and is 
one, furthermore, that often seems far removed 
from the practical exigencies of salesmanship. How- 
ever, there are many ways of discovering a man’s 
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earning capacity without seeing his bank statements. 
The easiest, of course, is ownership of his own 
house, or the rental of a high priced apartment, 
ownership of an automobile, or membership in rec- 
ognized business clubs. Here is information that is 
readily available, and will serve in making the first 
rough classification for prospects. Certainly it is 
the initial step towards real scientific merchandising, 
which in this day and age is the sine qua non of suc- 


cess in business. 
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George G. Foster 


George G. Foster has accepted the chairmanship 
of the Board of Directors of the A. B. Chase- 
Emerson Corporation. This gives the Norwalk, 
Ohio institution a background of financial strength 
that is clearly established. Along with this announce- 
ment, there will be found in this issue of the Must- 
cAL CouRIER an advertisement telling about the 
Chase-Emerson boats that were exhibited at the re- 
cent boat show in the Grand Central Palace in New 
York. Here again is presented something new in 
boats. Always has Mr. Foster been identified with 
movements of this character. In the early days of 
the automobile Mr. Foster was closely identified with 
the pioneers in that work. He found, however, that 
his love for pianos carried him into that line, and he 
gave up the automobile. The boats that are turned 
out of the A. B. Chase-Emerson factories are un- 
usual and are built like a piano. There are other im- 
provements on the way as regards these boats that 
will cause as much of a sensation as did the boats 
that already have been exhibited. Here is solved one 
of the problems of piano manufacturing just at this 
time. There is ample work provided through a di- 
vision of labor that keeps a great plant like this in 
Norwalk, Ohio, running steadily. The men em- 
ployed in the work are keeping alive their experience 
and adroitness as of the highest character that is 
compelled to be used in the manufacture of the 
pianos of the great A. B. Chase, the Emerson and 
the Lindeman. In all this can be visualized the power 
of Mr. Foster’s great experience and, with J. H. 
Shale as the motive power to carry out these lines of 
production, there is built up an industrial of great 
financial strength. 
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Price Maintenance Report 


The Federal Trade Commission last week sub- 
mitted its preliminary review of the resale price 
maintenance question to Congress. After canvassing 
the field of general consumers and producers, the 
commission found that the attitude toward resale 
price fixing was about evenly divided. Consumers 
for the most part opposed resale price fixing, as did 
chain and department store operators, while profes- 
sional people opposed the practice by a small major- 
ity. On the other hand, retailers were in favor of 
price fixing by manufacturers. Manufacturers, par- 
ticularly of trade-marked goods, are decisively in 
favor of the system, while “wholesalers are more 
strongly for it than any of the other groups,” ac- 
cording to the report. The commission was careful 
to point out that its survey of the field had not been 
completed and that nothing contained in the report 
should be construed as in the nature of a recommen- 
dation. Further details on the situation were prom- 
ised Congress as soon as the inquiry is completed. 
“As regards the legal situation and the principles 
involved, proposed legislation would give to manu- 
facturers the right, by contract, to fix the resale 
prices of their identified products, which, under ex- 
isting law in this country, is held illegal as a restraint 
of trade,” the report said. The power to fix resale 
prices means the power to control the prices of 
goods that are no longer owned, the commission ex- 
plained. Such restrictions of trade may have a spe- 
cific and well defined purpose and might be allowed 
by appropriate changes in the law, if found to be in 
the public interest. According to the report, the 
prices at which a manufactured product is sold may 
under certain conditions be controlled: 


(1) Through established retail outlets owned 
and operated by the manufacturers. 

(2) Through placing goods in the hands of 
independent retailers for sale on consignment. 

(3) Through some other device utilizing the 
agency type of contractual relation. 


“In many lines of business these methods are not 
considered practical. Under these methods of price 
control just mentioned the manufacturer continues 
to be the owner of the goods and has the responsibil- 
ity of ownership, including the power to fix the 
ultimate selling price,” the report said. “There are 
evident advantages to the consumer where this is the 
situation, because responsibility for the condition 
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and quality of the goods and for auxiliary service in 
connection with their use is definite and is presum- 
ably placed upon a concern which has generally 
greater financial means and technical ability and one 
to which good will in the literal sense of the term is 
an especially important and permanent asset. There 
may be disadvantages to consumers if the manufac- 
turer is unable to secure adequate distribution, as- 
suming the products are of superior quality or have 
value in stimulating competition.” It may be true, 
according to the report, that the consumer is better 
and more economically served where the emphasis 
in competition is upon quality rather than upon price. 
The report showed that the independent retailers op- 
pose especially persistent price cutting on trade- 
marked and branded articles by chain and depart- 
ment stores and other competitors “merely for the 
purpose of attracting customers.” In certain respects 
it was stated this practice is generally regarded as 
rejectionable. It was alleged, however, by the op- 
ponent of resale price maintenance, the mere taking 
of less than the usual gross margin between purchase 
price and selling price, still less the mere selling of 
an article at a price lower than that indicated by the 
manufacturer does not necessarily constitute an evil. 
“To have the manufacturer fix the retailer’s selling 
price would, if effective, presumably end the evils 
of reckless or unjustifiable cutting, but its opponents 
allege that it would bring other evils in its train,” the 
report said. “It is suggested, on the other hand, that 
objectionable practices of price cutting can be dealt 
with as an unfair method of competition, without 
giving to the manufacturer the power to fix the re- 
sale prices of his products.” 
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“At the Baldwin” 


The piano dealer who fails to listen in “At the 
Baldwin” is certainly not doing his duty as a piano 
man. Here is presented a real piano talk as “piano 
talk” is meant in the piano business. The effort is 
made to impress upon the listener-in that an im- 
promptu musicale is being given in the home. The 
dialogue is keen and really “piano talk.” The artists 
are of the best. The entire conception is an argu- 
ment for the piano in the home. No effort is made 
to sidestep the question or to imply in a tentative 
way that the piano is not the dominant figure in the 
impromptu musicale in a music lover’s home. The 
Baldwin piano certainly came through the air in a 
wonderful manner. The bass of the piano was round 
and smooth, and the probabilities are that the reason 
the Baldwin piano has been selected by so many 
broadcasting stations is on account of this smooth- 
ness of the bass which reaches the air over the 
properly tuned in radio, just as though the piano 
was in the room of a home. This should make piano 
sales for the Baldwin. As said, however, in previous 
notices regarding this great radio effort on the part 
of the Baldwin house, these broadcastings of ‘‘At 
the Baldwin” are just as valuable to the other makes 
of pianos as they are to the Baldwin piano, and also 
it is just as valuable to the dealer selling other 
pianos as it is to the dealers selling the Baldwin 
products. Listen in next Sunday night at 7:30, and 
hear a real, genuine piano talk with music of the 


best character. 
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When Branch Managers Fail 


One of the reasons that branch stores do not 
function as efficiently as they should, is that very 
often there is no one in authority. The branch store 
manager is nine times out of ten a hard working 
individual. He is usually selected on the basis of 
proved sales ability, and is expected to set the pace 
in sales for his men. In addition to his own sales 
efforts he is expected to keep an eye upon his men, 
keep them up to the mark, and attend to the thou- 
sand and one details of management. This is espe- 
cially so in the smaller branches. However, in cer- 
tain concerns there is a frightful turnover in branch 
store managers. Somehow the brilliant salesman 
seems to prove to be just that, a salesman and not 
an executive. The home store executive, however, 
fails to realize his own responsibility in the way of 
making his final authority as unobtrusive as possible, 
and then only through his subordinate actually in 
charge of the branch establishment. One case that 
recently came to light, proves the contention. The 
vice-president in charge of field operations in one 
concern devoted a good part of his time to “pep” 
letters, written directly to branch store salesmen. 
Unfortunately, these letters were always in the na- 


ture of scoldings, accusations and worse. They were 
designed to “keep the salesmen on their toes.” He 
also insisted on checking and passing certain details 
of management, usually left to the good judgment 
of the branch store manager. This had the natural 
effect of undermining the authority of the managers 
until the salesmen in the outlying territories felt that 
they were responsible only to the main office. In 
other words, an additional handicap for the branch 
manager. The moral is, if the branch manager’s 
judgment can not be trusted he doesn’t belong where 
he is; if it can, why not let him use it? 
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Studying Consumer Credit 


The Department of Domestic Commerce of the 
United States is conducting a survey of the retail 
credit situation. Excellent prospects are reported 
for the survey by virtue of the very real cooperation 
which has been given by retailers in filling out and 
returning the questionnaires sent out by the Depart- 
ment. The study of credit problems from the con- 
sumers’ standpoint, which will be taken up after the 
completion of the retailer part of the survey, will 
attempt to ascertain to what extent the incomes of 
different wage and salary and occupational groups 
are mortgaged ahead. It is hoped to determine the 
extent to which consumers in various part of the 
country are hopelessly in debt, and can not reason- 
ably be expected to meet their credit obligations. 
Expenses are to be classified for different salary 
groups and different occupations. It is recognized 
that consumers can not be expected to sign question- 
naires giving such intimate information, but it is 
hoped that through women’s clubs and large organi- 
zations, many replies may be obtained. It is to be 
hoped that this will work out as expected. It should 
prove a valuable sales guide in keeping down the 
past due on piano instalment contracts by assuring 
the fact that the customer actually has at least the 
prospect of making enough money to meet his due 


obligations. 
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Stock Speculation 


Wall Street conditions have been causing consid- 
erable alarm. The unprecedented volume of trading 
has brought with it its attendant dangers, as business 
experts have decided that a good part of the pyra- 
miding has been done through pure speculation. Re- 
cently Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the board of 
the Chase National Bank in New York, issued a 
solemn warning. “Business,” he said, “cannot afford 
to rely upon an indefinite continuance of a rising 
stock market.” He continued: “To an undue extent, 
in recent years, the American people have been sell- 
ing capital assets at a profit and necessarily treating 
the profit as income. Fortunately, they have recapi- 
talized by investment part of the profit but not all 
has been recapitalized. A substantial part has been 
spent in current consumption, partly luxury con- 
sumption, and the volume of consumer demand has 
undoubtedly been increased thereby.” This much is 
quoted to give a hint of the dangers Mr. Wiggin 
points to. The wise business man in 1929 is bolster- 
ing his own affairs, and leaving the speculative trad- 
ing to profesional operators. 
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Cooperative Surveys 


L. S. McMeekin, sales manager of The Boston 
Store in Milwaukee recently gave an exemplification 
of the new spirit of cooperation in the department 
store field that piano men might well copy. “Have 
you ever surveyed your trade territory?”, he asks, 
and continues: “A survey of territory will show in 
what neighborhoods a store is strong and in which 
it is weak. But make up your mind what you are 
going to do with the information before you go to 
the expense of getting it. Some information is valu- 
able, some is merely interesting and none of it is 
valuable unless used. We find ourselves constantly 
confronted with the problems of determining the 
value of an investigation or survey. If it is only 
going to be interesting but expensive—don’t do it. If 
it is valuable in that it will determine future plans 
and policies in the development of your business— 
go ahead, provided the possible benefits outweigh 
the expense. If you are only sure it will cost you 
money to get the information, but do not know what 
you are going to do with it after you get it, then it 
is best not to spend your money. There are two 
means of procuring information relative to your 
trade territory. One is to play a lone hand, deter- 
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mining first the type of information you want— 
what you are going to do with it after you get it—} 
and then go after it. Personal investigators will 
probably get you the best customer analysis. A study 
of your local industrial situation will determine the 
potential buying power of your trade territory. A 
survey of the other stores figuring their floor space, 
counting their customers, and sales people, counting 
pedestrian traffic, checking the amount of money 
they spend for advertising—all these wili probably 
give you a fair line on competition. Then, with the 
knowledge of the potential business to be had, the 
activity of your competitors, the benefits or disad- 
vantages of your location and the opinion the com- 
munity has of your business generally, you can de- 
termine whether you are doing a good job or not— 
and lay plans to do a better one. The co-operative 
survey which takes in the entire community is a 
splendid thing. It binds the business of community 
closer together, brings all the merchants to realize 
that one’s problem is often his neighbor’s problem, 
and that by joining forces business now going to 
some other community may be attracted to your 
own. 
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Selling for Sales Sake 


Industry and business generally are getting away 
from the idea of “selling for sales sake,” piling up 
big production or big sales without any thought as 
to the cost of manufacturing or selling. It has been 
a long, slow process of education, and there are 
many evidences that in many lines the lessons have 
not been studied very carefully. In the piano busi- 
ness especially the fetish still seems to exist, espe- 
cially among dealers. The general idea seems to be 
that as long as a profit is made on each piano, the 
more pianos sold the bigger will be the profit. The 
only trouble with this theory is, that things don’t 
work out in exactly that fashion. The greater the 
sales pressure, the greater likelihood there is that 
bad sales will be made; pianos sold to customers 
who have no intention of paying, or to customers 
whose future income is already over-mortgaged by 
other instalment purchases. In either case the an- 
ticipated profit disappears and usually it takes the 
profits from two or three good sales to counterbal- 
ance it. It also leads to a distortion of the special 
sales idea, with all of its attendant evils. Special sales 
were originally created to get rid of “stickers,” stuff 
that hung on and simply refused to move. Nowa- 
days, special stock is bought for the special sale, and 
sometimes the result is that the “stickers stick” and 
the special merchandise goes. The dealer, aside from 
a few extra dollars, is no better off than before. In 
addition he has skimmed the cream of his prospec- 
tive market for his regularly priced goods. The 
dealer must consider that, after all, the prime object 
in merchandizing is to increase his capital turnover, 
but he should not forget that this can be secured in 
other ways—first and foremost reducing his inven- 
tory. This in turn is the basis of a reduced overheac 
and a shortened sales cost. 
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Where Are We Going? 


There is an old fallacy that states that there are 
always two sides to any question. Usually there are 
three or four, or as many sides as there are people 
interested in it. One comes to realize this when the 
question as to the future of the piano, the future of 
radio, the future of the band and small instrument 
industry, and the like, are brought up for discussion. 
There is, for example, one side that ascribes the de- 
cline of the piano to the radio. Another states that 
the automobile and the consequent minimizing of 
the importance of home life is the real reason. A 
third group maintains that it is merely the increas- 
ing pressure of instalment selling that has tied up 
the consumer dollar. Smaller but equally positive 
groups blame it on the growth of apartment life, 
changes in “social psychology” as regards music, 
lack of advertising, dissention within the trade, 
“price and term” advertising, lack of style appeal, 
musically terrible player rolls, and so on. Very few 
have dared to suggest that the trade generally was 
unprepared for stiffened sales competition; that 
dealers had grown careless in their selling, and men 
tally lazy following the days of easy sales and big 
profits. Even fewer have dared to whisper that the 
last year “the trade took its licking sitting down.” 
And in defence of this latter view, be it said that 
there was much more moaning about hard times 
than there was of constructive thinking, constructive 
advertising, constructive merchandising. It is even 
possible that no one thing is wrong, but that every- 
thing partially has contributed to the general situa- 
tion. Why not stop talking about it and look ahead? 
Bring the piano business up to date, on an equal 
competitive basis with other lines. 











Quality or Price 
Which? 


What is the main thing to con- 
sider when buying glue, Quality 


or Price? 


Quality, of course, even at a 
slightly higher price, as it will be 
the cheapest in the long run. 

Low price and high quality do 
not harmonize. In the end, buy- 
ing on the price basis, there is 
usually trouble, which always is 
expensive. 


PERKINS PROVED PROD- 
UCTS are quality products. They 
give satisfaction to all using them, 
and form a substantial foundation 
on which to build up your ply- 
wood work. Good results are ob- 
tained with quality glue. 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana 


Factory and General Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 








Mawalac 


The Permanent Lacquer Finish 


Jor Pianos and Fine Furniture 


Manufacturers: Upon request and 
without obligation a M. & W. Co. 
lacquer-finishing expert will help 
you solve your finishing problems. 
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MAAS & WALDSTEIN COMPANY 


Established 1876 


438 Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Offices and Warehouses: 1115 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
1212 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles 
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THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 





DISTINCTIVE 
TONE QUALITY 


For generations Poehlmann Music 
Wire and Fly Brand Tuning Pins 
have made many pianos famous for 
tonal qualities. 


The continued prestige of Fly 

Brand Pins and Poehlmann Wire 

is due solely to quality. Every de- 

tail is watched minutely. Made 

from special drawn wire by men 
who have done nothing else for a lifetime, they em- 
body every known requisite for quality. That is 
why many manufacturers of high grade pianos de- 
mand Poehlmann Wire and Fly Brand Pins. 


their renowned 


SOLE AGENT U. S. A. 


AMERICAN PIANO SUPPLY CO. 
Division of 
HAMMACHER-SCHLEMMER & CO. 
104-106 East 13th St. 

New York, N. Y. 


February 7, 1929 
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Name Value Group 


“AMERICA’S FINEST PIANO” 


A. B. CHASE 


ESTABLISHED 1675 
Oi 


“THE SWEET TONED" 


EMERSON 


ESTABLISHED 18649 
ea 


“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA™ 


LINDEMAN < SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1836 
“ 


A Distinctive Gne 


A.B. CHASE ~ EMERSON CORP. 


KEW YoRK ® Y. 


FACTORIES AT NORWALK OHIO 











The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 


+ QBeseom 


The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield - - Ohio, U. S. A. 






































 STITEFF 
PIANOS 


Americas Finest Instruments 
since af 2? 


CHAS.M. STIEPKF, Ine. 


STIEFF HALL 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Where to Buy 








ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


MACHINERY 


PLAYER LEATHERS 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ors. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
iser, 


ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for Sgnenens, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 65th Street, New York. 








ACTIONS 





” WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 








BASS STRINGS 


MUSIC ROLLS 


MEL-O-DEE HAND PLAYED MUSIC ROLLS—Record- 
ings by Broadway’s acclaimed pianists..popular word rolls.. 
two verses, three choruses..expression line..singing notes 
--printed words..lintless paper..unbreakable metal flanges, 
japan finished. Big library. Quick — programs. Highest 
quality, lowest prices. Write today for catalogs, prices, 
Melodee Music Co., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 








KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 
Avenue, New York. 


of the Reinwarth 
Used by the 
386-388 Second 








CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLODT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldingn. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialtv. 27 years’ experience. 
213 Kast 19th St., New York 





PIANO PLATES 


AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
-— maa molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 








SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





Ss. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, ee and Pump 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 
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Official Miu ire the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce 


“The Richest Child Is Poor 
Without Musical Training” 


Here is the music industry’s new slogan: 


“The Richest Child Is Poor Without Musical Training!” 
- Unanimous choice of the Judges in the Thousand Dollar 
Prize Contest conducted by the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce last Fall, the slogan is now the property of 
every manufacturer, jobber, dealer and organization con- 
nected with the industry, and steps soon will be taken for its 
nationwide exploitation. 

Mrs. Linnie Lewis Wilson, of 247 State Street, Hamil- 
ton, Montana, mother of two grown daughters and a teacher 
of piano, is the creator of the slogan and winner of the 
prize money. The winning slogan was picked from ap- 
proximately 120,000 entries which came from every state in 
the union, from. people in all walks of life and in nearly 
a score of languages. The judges were: Frank (Presbrey, 
head of the advertising agency bearing his name and an 
international authority on advertising slogans; Prof. George 

Agnew, head of the Department of Marketing of New 
York University, and S. L. Rothafel (“Roxy”), nationally 
known motion picture impresario and authority on music. 

Prof. Agnew indicates the consensus of the judges in 
his statement concerning the award of the prize money to 
Mrs. Wilson. 

“There is one thing to be said why I prefer, ‘The Richest 
Child Is Poor Without Musical Training’,” he wrote to the 
Slogan Contest Committee. “In order to appreciate the 
beauty of the stars, a little knowledge of astronomy is neces- 
sary; a little study of botany greatly increases the apprecia- 
tion of one who loves flowers: So with music. I believe 
real appreciation of music can come only to those who 
know something of the technique by which it is produced. 
And, the man or woman who is not able to appreciate music 
in its true sense is shut out of life’s richest pleasures. It 
seems to me that this slogan embodies that idea better than 
any other submitted.” 

Real drama enters the awarding of the prize to Mrs. 
Wilson. The check for $1,000 reached her in time to care 
for a mortgage on her home, and part of the money will 
be used to continue the education of her daughters. 

Mrs. Wilson’s story of her struggles to bring up her 
family and to teach good music in her neighborhood is 
clearly told in her letter acknowledging the good news. 
She writes : 

“I am just a struggling teacher of piano and an artist 
who almost mortgaged her soul for art and as [| really had 
hardly expected to win a contest where so many would com- 
pete I was amazed and delighted when I was given the tele- 
gram that announced the fact that I am winner of the 
National Music Slogan Contest. 

“I thank those who offered it with all my heart. I had 
thirteen years training in music from the best teachers in 
our home town, finishing at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., where T took piano lessons and studied harmony. 
I have been organist in the Congregational, Sane oon and 
Episcopal Churches and certainly love the church work 

“I have taught in the public schools and have learned the 
value of musical training there and teaching my own two 
daughters and many others. 

“T have music classes here and in Darby, Cowallis and 
Stevensville so am doing my bit in my small corner to help 
the good work. 

“My pupils’ recital programs, I think, prove my zeal for 
the best class of music. In solo work they have included 
The Erl King by Schubert, Ballade op. 47 by Chopin, Rustle 
of Spring by Sinding, Whispering Winds by Wollenhaupt, 
William Tell, Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 and many others. 
The rendering of these programs has been approved by good 
musicians. 

“My own daughters have appeared in these recitals here 
from 1916 until 1928 inclusive. 

“The older of the two entered the MacPhail School of 
Music in Minneapolis in September, 1927, and studied pipe 
organ there until June 30, 1928, when she was obliged to 
discontinue her work there on account of lack of funds 
but is in Valley City, North Dakota, where she can con- 
tinue her practice on a pipe organ in a theatre belonging to 
the father of a friend and earn a living at another kind of 
work, She wishes to become a spot light pipe organist. 

“The other daughter is teaching school and has helped 
her sister when at MacPhail. She has not graduated from 
Normal School yet and must save for that purpose or she 
cannot continue her work. 

“My husband has held public positions of trust and been 
in a milling and commission business, but lost heavily dur- 
ing the war, hence the struggle. 

“This amount will help my daughter with her studies, 
also will relieve a mortgage on our home. 

“Again thanking you sincerely, 

“Linnie Lewis WILson.” 


History of the Contest 


The music industry has long sought a slogan, general use 
of which by all branches of the business would stir public 
consciousness and tend to further the interest of the coun- 
try in the playing of musical instruments as a popular 
pastime. 

Details of a national slogan contest were worked out by 
a committee consisting of C. M. Tremaine, director of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music; Alfred 
L. Smith, general manager of the Music Industries Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Max J. deRochemont, Edward C. Boy- 
kin, executive secretary of the National Piano Manufactur- 
ers Association; William J. Haussler, president of the Na- 
tional Musical Merchandise Association, and Henry C. 


Lomb, president of the Musical Instrument and Accessories 
Manufacturers. Dewey M. Dixon, Assistant to the General 
Manager of the Chamber was in active charge of carrying 
out the programme. 

The contest was first announced through national news- 
paper publicity in September, with the closing date fixed 
for December 1, 1928. Music dealers, jobbers, manufactur- 
ers, as well as musical clubs, women’s clubs, civic clubs, 
teachers organizations and other groups, were circularized, 
with the request that they obtain the widest possible distribu- 
tion of the small contest leaflet giving the rules and con- 
taining a blank for entry of a slogan. Window cards and 
advertising accessories were also provided for the use of 
dealers throughout the country. 

Approximately 440,000 leaflets were ordered by the above 
groups for distribution to the public. Thousands of direct 
inquiries were received by the Chamber, as a result of news- 
paper and magazine publicity. The rule giving permission 
to send more than one slogan was thoroughly taken advan- 
tage of, some entrants submitting a score of variations. 

Of the 120,000 slogans entered, by far the greater number 
came from women, many of whom obviously were teachers 
of music. Radio announcements of the contest by various 
stations throughout the country were also an incentive to 
competition, many direct inquiries having reached the Cham- 
ber as a result of them. 

Comparatively few of the entrants took advantage of the 
privilege of combining words with symbols or designs. 


Piano Class Movement 
Endorsed by Harold Bauer 


An important sequel to the resolution passed by the Music 
Teachers National Association last month, recognizing the 
spread of the piano class movement and recommending it to 
the attention of the private music teacher, was the meeting 
held on January 24 at the Republican Club, New York City, 
of the School Music Committee of the Association to adopt 
a program for putting the resolution into effect. The mem- 
bers of the Committee present were: J. E. Maddy, chair- 
man; Harold Bauer; George H. Gartlan, Director of Music 
in the New York schools; Mrs. Addye Yeargain Hall, and 
C. M. Tremaine, Director of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, secretary. Rudolph Ganz, the emi- 
nent pianist and teacher, Russell V. Morgan, Director of 
Music in the Cleveland schools, and Will Earhart, Director 
of Music in the Pittsburgh schools, have all accepted mem- 
bership on the Committee but were unable to be present. 

The resolution of the M.T.N.A. which, it will be remem- 
bered, was presented at the suggestion of Mr. Tremaine, 
called upon the influential body which passed it to study the 
possibilities of the group teaching movement, and what is 
of even greater importance, bring them before the music 
teaching profession throughout the country. It also recom- 
mended preparation of literature on the subject from the 
point of view of the private teacher, similar to that already 
available to the school music supervisors. The meeting of 
the school Music Committee took two long steps toward 
realizing these objectives when it decided, first, to circularize 
the music teachers throughout the country, if funds for the 
purpose should be available, and second, to prepare a book- 
let on the group teaching method, addressed especially to 
this profession and designed, in the words of the resolu- 
tion, “to make clear the underlying principles of class piano 
instruction and how the private teacher can adapt it benefi- 
cially to his own work.” 

The booklet will be drafted by the National Bureau and 
submitted to the members of the Committee for revision, 
after which the Committee will meet again for approval of 
the publication in its final form. 

One of the most significant developments of the meeting 
was the emphatic endorsement of the class instruction idea 
by Harold Bauer, known throughout the country not only as 
one of the foremost pianists of the day, but also as a highly 
successful teacher and investigator of pedagogical methods. 
He called attention to the fact that most of the great teach- 
ers of the instrument, including Liszt, Rubinstein and Lesche- 
tizky gave few individual lessons and regarded their group 
instruction as giving their pupils a more valuable experi- 
ence. The same advantage is obtained in the so-called 
“master classes” now so popular in the prominent music 
schools and conservatories. Add to this the fact that class 
instruction in violin and the other instruments of the or- 
chestra and band is making steady progress, and the advent 
of the piano classes becomes almost an inevitable outgrowth 
of existing conditions. But Mr. Bauer’s endorsement went 
far beyond mere reasons of timeliness and practicability. 

“T am strongly in favor of class instruction,” he informed 
the Committee. “It is not only that participation with a 
group gives the child an interest and incentive not found in 
individual study, and that his parents are pleased because 
he likes to practice instead of having to be driven to it, but 
that class work offers the teacher a better opportunity to 
present all phases of music simultaneously, or as the occa- 
sion arises. She will be far more likely to make real musi- 
cians out of her pupils, with trained ears as well as trained 
fingers, and with imagination and intelligence in performance, 
not merely ability acquired by painful effort to advance 
from one grade of technical difficulty to another. 

“In my observation of teaching in the conservatories I 
have frequently noticed a lack of coordination among the 
branches of study, pupils often being unable to transfer to 
execution at the keyboard what they can work out on paper 
away from it. The well equipped group piano instructor 
teaches music rather than performance, or sight reading, or 
any particular branch of music. The result is that the sub- 
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ject becomes a living experience to the children, something 
in which they can take part with zest, and in which new 
problems come up and are mastered as they would be, say, 
in literature. 

“Not all children have the equipment to go far in perform- 
ance, but all have enough to go some of the way and every- 
one of them should have his chance. Even those who are 
never going far as players will get so much of musical value 
in the piano class that they will at least be appreciative list- 
eners in the future and will themselves be able to play sim- 
ple accompaniments and harmonize simple tunes spontane- 
ously—tasks that actually seem onerous today to many a 
student who has had years of individual instruction.” 

Mr. Gartlan told the Committee something of his plans 
for developing piano classes in the schools of New York 
City, where the work is now being organized for the first 
time. He said he had been studying the movement for sev- 
eral years. One of the reasons for his interest was that the 
group method would educate the parents away from mere 
interest in the technical progress of their children and get 
them to understand that the primary objective of the instruc- 
tion was arousing joy in music for its own sake and desire 
to participate in producing music, as a means of self-expres- 
sion and as an asset to be retained through life. 

All the members were agreed that the piano class move- 
ment held great possibilities for the private teacher who was 
progressive enough to lock into it and relate himself to it. 
They pointed out the increasing number of classes and the 
demand for trained teachers in the schools, as well as the 
pedagogical advantages to be derived by use in the private 
studio. They were equally unanimous, however, in the opin- 
ion that the technique of teaching groups differs greatly 
from that of the individual lesson and that unless a teacher 
was equipped with a knowledge of school pedagogy, class- 
room procedure and discipline, as well as musicianship, she 
was likely to fail, however successful she might be in indi- 
vidual work. In its publications the Committee will orig 
out the essential differences of work in the two fields, 
well as the increased opportunity for the music teacher able, 
to handle groups. 

Among those present at the meeting beside the Committee 
members were Miss Ella H. Mason, Director of the Piano 
Classes in the schools of Rochester, New York; Franklin 
Dunham of the Aeolian Company, and Kenneth S. Clark of 
the National Bureau. 


Board of Directors Meeting 


The Board of Directors of the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce met in the offices of the Chamber, New York 
City, on lb afternoon, January 29. President Irion 
presided and there was an unusually large attendance. 

The secretary and general manager were instructed to 
appear before the Ways and Means Committee during the 
tariff hearings and to argue such changes in tariff rates as 
the various associations comprising the Chamber might de- 
sire, except that no stand should be taken in the case of any 
rate upon which there is a, disagreement between two mem- 
ber associations. 

The Board approved the convention plans recommended 
by the Executive Committee. There will be the usual Cham- , 
ber luncheon to open the convention on Monday, June 3. 
The only change from the last year or two will be a con- 
ference of all the branches of the music industry, together 
with delegates of the various radio associations, on Tuesday 
morning of convention week in the Grand Ball Room of 
the Hotel Drake, Chicago. President Irion of the Chamber 
will preside. The conference will be devoted to a discussion 

of problems in connection with promoting the sale of musi- 
cal instruments and radio. A detailed program will be an- 
nounced later. 

The following directors were in attendance at the meet- 
ing: C. D. Bond, Mark ll, M. V. DeForeest, 
H. C. Dickinson, E. Paul Hamilton, William J. Haussler, 
Roy S. Hibshman, Herman Irion, Richard W. Lawrence, 
H. C. Lomb, W. A. Mennie, C. J. Roberts, Max J. deRoche- 
mont, Herbert Simpson, Arthur L. Wessel and Charles 
H. Yahrling. 


Executive Committee Meeting 


The Executive Committee of the National Piano Manu- 
facturers’ Association met in the offices of the Music In- 
dustries Chamber of Commerce, New York City, on Tues- 
day morning, January 29. 

The chief subject of discussion was tariff revision affect- 
ing pianos. After a thorough discussion of the question 
from all standpoints, it was decided that the present tariff 
of 40% is adequate and it was voted to request the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce to appear before the 
Ways and Means Committee at the tariff hearings in Wash- 
ington to argue for maintenance of the present rate, but not 
to ask for an increase. 


Supply Directors Meet 


The Board of Directors of the Musical Supply Associa- 
tion of America held a meeting following dinner at the 
Canadian Club, New York City, on Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 28. 

President Roy S. Hibshman, David A. Smith, W. A. 
Mennie, Charles L. McHugh, Philip G. Oetting, Arthur L. 
Wessell, M. DeAngelis and Alfred L. Smith were in attend- 


ance, 


Lyon & Healy Take Over 


Bissell-W eisert Concern 


R. E. Durham, president of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, has 
announced that his company has taken over the Bissell, 
Weisert Co., also of Chicago. This move was effective as 
of February 1. The business of the old Bissell-Weisert 
concern will be taken over completely by Lyon & Healy. 
The Bissell-Weisert store will be closed and its entire staff 
of employees will be transferred to the Lyon & Healy es- 
tablishment. Arthur Bissell and Henry Weisert are to be- 
come vice-presidents of Lyon & Healy. 


August Molzer Sole Owner 


August Molzer is now the sole owner of the Molzer Music 
Company, Lincoln, Neb., having bought out the interests 


of his partner, Erwin Larrison. Mr. Molzer in addition 
to his trade activities is a faculty member of the music de- 
partment of the University of Nebraska. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Price Cutting and Resale Price Legisla- 
tion—Proving That Price Cutting Is 
by No Means Confined to the Piano 
Business—Tricks and Tricksters. 


The Rambier is much interested in a bulletin sent out by 
the American Fair Trade Association of New York City. 
Price cutting has been an evil in the piano trade for these 
many years. It is in fact one of the greatest quality de- 
stroyers as to the piano that we have to contend with in our 
efforts to establish a distribution for the piano factories. 
Dealers quote prices that to the piano man seem so absurd 
that they have got so used to it that they pay little attention 
to it, yet it reaches out to the people, the very people the 
retail dealer and his salesmen endeavor to bring to a normal 
condition of mind as regards quality, tone and all that has 
to do with the piano as a musical instrument. It seemingly 
may be a far cry from pianos to steaks and chain stores, 
yet the following is of real value to the piano man who 
seemingly neglects consideration as to the damage done by 
the bargain advertising that permeates the retail trade of 
It is probably a little long for the piano 
The Ameri- 


the piano business. 
man to read, yet it is worthy of consideration. 
can Fair Trade Association says: 


RESALE PRICE LEGISLATION 


Chain Store Expert Confesses Cut Price on Trade- 
marked Goods Is Deliberate Lure to Hoodwink 
Public 
We Do Not Have to Prove that Price Cutters Hoodwink the 
Consumer—Thewr Spokesmen Now Admit It 

William J. Baxter, Director of Research, Chain Stores 
Research Bureau, spoke at the recent annual meeting of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, in New York City, as representative and 
advocate for the chain store channel of distribution. In the 
course of his address Mr. Baxter made many astounding 
confessions. 

A major difficulty in our campaign for resale price legis- 
lation has been inability to prove the ulterior motive behind 
predatory price cutting. At Washington hearings leading 
opponents, with their eyes and hands raised to heaven, have 
piously affirmed that their sole reason for cut prices on 
standard goods was to save the dear public money. However 
obvious they are, mental purposes cannot be proved. 

But not so altruistic, or evasive, or ignorant of the truth 
is Mr. Baxter, speaking for the price cutting chains. Listen 
to a few of the things he said at the Waldorf in his expla- 
nation of why chain stores grow: 

“Although we had chain stores prior to 1920, there 
were certain forces that worked in the business situa- 
tion in this country from 1920 on that have made for 
tremendous chain-store growth. In that growth I have 
been happy to be associated with some 300 chains.” 

. © ¢ 

“In the first place the general level of price had been 
rising from 1897 to 1920. From 1920 on it was evident 
that there would be a period of declining prices. Dur- 
ing a period of rising prices the average consumer can 
afford to have service. During a period of declining 
prices the great middle classes’ income is hurt and they 
must forego service. At that time the people who here- 
tofore were ashamed of being seen in chain grocery or 
shoe stores, found they had to patronize these stores.” 

am a ~*~ 

“From 1905 to 1920 we had a tremendous amount of 
immigration which finally resulted in a law being passed 
in 1920 prohibiting further excessive immigration. Now, 

I don’t think that if we had today in this country people 

to the amount of 90 per cent of English descent that we 

would ever have had chain stores to the extent we have. 

One has only to pass through any department store to 

see that the average American today is not as intelli- 

gent as the American of 10, 20 or 30 years ago.” 
* a a 

“The most important thing is what we call the appeal 
to the eye. The chain store believes that its first duty is 
to get the customer into the store, and to do that we 


have to use modern art to the limit in the exterior and 


interior of the store.” 
* * 


“To me there isn’t any question as to the advisability 
of any retail store if it can sell some nationally known 
product at cost to get the crowd. _+ A consumer 
will go to the grocery store and she is willing to pay 55 
cents for steak, whereas it might be sold for 52 or 50 
cents elsewhere, if she at the same time can purchase 
Campbell’s soups or some other package goods at cost. 
Beg’ Scientific retailing means studying the blind 
articles in the store and selling them at full prices. But 
what we call open articles, the ones that the consumer 
can go from store to store and compare, selling them at 
low prices.” 

* * * 

In other words, to beguile a consumer into paying for a 
steak of average size 15 or 20 cents more than it could be 
purchased elsewhere, on the strength of a cut price of 2 or 
3 cents on a standard product—that is “scientific retailing” 
and impliedly the practice of the “300 chains” with which 
Mr. Baxter stated he was happy to be associated ! 

Congressman Clyde Kelly, of Pennsylvania, in a speech 
on the floor of the House of Representatives, January 18, 
1929, of which he is sending you a copy, dissects and dis- 
cusses, in his usual masterly fashion, Mr. Baxter’s confession 
of the price cutter’s deceitful purpose. Think of it, “blind 
articles at full prices” and “open articles at low prices’! 
Mr. Baxter does not realize how great a contribution those 
words—“blind” and “open” as he uses them—are to the 
cause of honest merchandising. 


The Wily Dealer 


The chain stores in the obtaining of standard, name-value 
articles to offer at cut prices are doing exactly what many 
dealers do in the handling of what we term leaders. The 
piano dealer, however, is a little more subtle than the chain 
stores. The bargain offering is on the commercial grade of 
pianos but the advertisements generally are prepared in 
such a way that inference is made that the name value 
pianos are being quoted. There are numerous instances of 
this appearing every day in the newspapers throughout the 
country. It seems almost incredible that when one digs into 
the figures of any particular dealer, however, it is found that 
the practice does not result in the making of profitable sales. 
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An Interesting Article from The Stick 
That Propounds a New Answer to 
an Old Question—Does Volume 
Mean Profits? 


That bright little publication “The Stick” which is de- 
scribed as “A bulletin of real help issued every little while 
by the Perkins Glue Company, in the interest of those who 
use glue directly or indirectly, presenting information of 
value in the interest of this company and its products,” 
always has something original and worthwhile. It is a small 
publication, but it has much to say that “sticks” in the mind. 

It is presented for January in a new form over that which 
previously gave its good wisdom and wit to those who buy 
glue, and this makes it of special interest to piano manufac- 
turers. 

The Perkins Glue Company, it will be remembered, was 
the first to introduce vegetable glue to the wood-working 
trade. This in 1905. Its discovery at that time by Frank 
G. Perkins gave to the piano industry at least, something of 
great value. Those who visited piano factories at the time 
of the introduction of the vegetable glue will recall the 
great interest that was taken in it, the experiments that the 
new glue was subjected to, and the final acceptance of it as 
of great value which has manifested itself in the business 
done by the Perkins Glue Company. With all of this, how- 
ever, it would seem as though the Perkins Glue Company 
keeps up the work to get business, for in the January issue 
of “The Stick” there is an article by A. P. Maine, the sales 
manager, headed “Ravings of the Sales Manager,” that will 
assume something of a like expression in the minds of every 
“sales manager” whether in the selling of glue or pianos. 
The article is as follows: 


Rushing Along in 1929 


Well we are getting headed into 1929 with a rush. During 
the past year some of you have heard that the old Perkins 
Glue Company is finished, for one reason or another. Re- 
minds me of the old story told about Mark Twain, or 
Samuel Clemens to use his real name. It is told that at one 
time when the author of Huckleberry Finn, and other good 
stories, was in England a newspaper in the U. S. A. pub- 
lished a story that he had died. When he heard about it 
he cabled that the story of his death was greatly exagger- 
ated. The Perkins Glue Company finished the year 1928 
with considerable reserve strength and apparently healthy. 
So don’t get unduly concerned with any thought of not hav- 
ing any orders you send us filled. 

New Year’s Day I listened to the radio broadcast of that 
famous football game in Pasadena, California, and got the 
news of the terrible run by that boy Riegels. Of course it 
is tough, but the immediate penalty of his error was soon 
over, and with the invincible spirit of youth he will over- 
come that mishap. What I have been thinking about is how 
many men in the business game are running in the wrong 
direction and apparently never find it out. Let’s check up 
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and see toward what goal line we are headed. Maybe some 
one on our team is trying to make us stop going wrong. 

On another page is a chart showing our business. Our 
last two fiscal years were equal, but for several years we 
showed marked increases from year to year. Very likely 
this no gain in 1928 over 1927 is good for us. It is not 
easy to stand uninterrupted good fortune. One either accu- 
mulates corporation or gall when one has nothing to do but 
feel good. So we find there is no chance for us to get fat 
even if we felt so inclined. Believe me, we are in the game, 
and I think it is a safe bet that we will break all our past 
records before 1929 has passed. All right you cynics, but re- 
member that though the fellow is foolish who believes all 
he hears, he is not nearly so foolish as he who believes 
nothing. 

The Board of Health objects to lots of things but never 
to the contagion spread by a smile, 

What if you can’t remember your 1928 New Year reso- 
lutions? No doubt they helped some and 1929 will take you 
where you want to go, provided you keep in mind that the 
chickens who want to eat keep scratching. 

We hear a lot about “volume” in business. 
makes vanity, but profits make for prosperity. 

There is a thought for this month, “Many a man has 
reached the top of the tree by turning over a new leaf.” 


Volume 


A Suggestion 


In its new form “The Stick” does not carry a feature 
that made the little publication formerly of added interest 
in that those little catch lines at the foot of each page do not 
appear. Would The Rambler be presumptuous in asking 
the editor of this bright little publication if he would take 
up this feature again? There was not only wit but wisdom 
in these little lines. The Rambler has got much joy out of 
them and no doubt the same could be said of others who read 
the contents that remain permanently in the mind, or in 
other words would “stick,” and act as a reminder that there 
always is something worth while even in a publication de- 
voted to glue. 


The Advance of Music in 
Chicago’s Public Schools 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Chicago Piano and 
Organ Association was made a memorable event by an 
inspiring address by Dr. J. Lewis Browne, director of music 
in the public schools of that city. Dr. Browne discussed 
the progress of school music and gave some interesting 
statistics attesting to this advance. He stated that in four 
months, 432 classes had been established in 283 schools. 
For these classes 7,398 regular pupils had enrolled, who 
were taken care of by 349 teachers. No attempt has been 
made so far to extend this work into the junior and senior 
high schools, although plans are being made to this end. 

He pointed out that direct commercial advantages came 
to dealers supporting the group piano classes in the form 
of piano sales. He said that one dealer who kept a sales 
record found that from forty used piano sales, 62 per cent. 
had come directly or indirectly from the group instruction 
plan in the schools. 

Allen D. Albert spoke on the proposed 1933 World’s 
Fair at Chicago, urging that the piano trade unite in pro- 
ducing an exhibit showing the advance in beauty and art- 
istry of construction of the piano. He also told of the ten- 
tative musical plans for that event. 


Steinert Collection Shown 
At Yale University 


A special exhibit of the old instruments of the Steinert 
collection at Yale University was held on January 29. This 
collection was presented to the university by Morris Steinert, 
and has been named after him in recognition of his gen- 
erosity. 

Included in the collection shown was a harpsichord once 
owned by Napoleon and pianos once the property of Haydn 
and Beethoven. Napoleon’s harpsichord was built by Jacobus 
Kirkman, a famous English builder of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. When Napoleon was banished the instrument was 
given by him to a French sergeant formerly of his com- 
mand. It was brought to America, eventually being sold 
in 1833 to Simon Bates of Scituate, from whom Mr. Stein- 
ert acquired it. 

The Haydn piano is a grand of unusually fine workman- 
ship, with the delicate, graceful lines of a harpsichord. The 
Beethoven piano was built by Nannette Stein, and bears 
her autograph on the soundboard. It has the sturdier build 
of the days when the piano no longer suggested clavichord 
or harpsichord, but was rapidly assuming the familiar pro- 
portions of the modern instrument. 


Equity Receivers for 
Welte Mignon Corp. 


On February 4 the following men were appointed as re- 
ceivers in equity for the Welte Mignon Corporation, New 
York City: Alfred E. Smith, Hardie B. Walmsley, and 
Wolfgang S. Schwabacher. Complaint was filed in the 
United States district court by Lyddon, Hanford & Kim- 
ball, Inc., creditors to the sum of $31,170. The bond for 
the receivers was placed at $100,000. 


Am. P. Co. Statement 


The American Piano Company has issued a statement of 
earnings for the nine months period ending December 31, 
1928. The net earnings for the nine month period amounted 
to $128,186, all charges deducted. Net earnings for the 
final quarter of the year were $184,458. The figures for the 
first nine months of the preceding year were $513,211, while 
the net earnings for the last quarter of 1927 amounted to 
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Van N. sie Music Co. Sold 


The Van Nuys Music Co., Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
sold to H. S. Beck. The business will be continued under 
the same name. The former owner of the business was 
A. E. Norvold. 
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Famous Artists from the Domain of the Violin 
World Have Discovered Their Most Highly 
Prized Masterpieces in the Wurlitzer 


Collection of Rare Old Violins 





a . - ° . MISS MARIANNE KNEISEL........ (Guarnerius) 
It will pay you to add your name to this ever-growing list of Leader Marianne Kneisel Quartet, New York 


violinistic aristocracy and select your violin from Violin WA OMT OCTANE ois fads ec ec eR eae ase (Stradivarius) 
7 ~ Teacher and Well-Known Concert Artist 


Headquarters. WILLIAM KROLL ... wees. (Guarnerius) 


8 TS ERS eg e SE ee tee Pee ee ere (Stradivarius) 


TA’ J Guada = . = ob "pe? tlie . 
NATHAN ABAS (Guadagnini) Soloist—Professor of Violin—Curtis Institute, Philadelphia 


Abas String Quartet, San Franc 
ARMIN AUFFARTH .. (Guadagnini) 
Leader, Lafayette Theatre, St. louis, Mo 
LOUIS BAILLY : (Gasparo da Salo) 
Solo Violist—Professor—Curtis Institute, Philadelphia BENNO RABINOF 
RAOUL BERGER (Guadagnini) Eminent Violinist, New York 
Violinist, Cincinnati Symphony SOL RUDEN 
HAROLD BERKLEY (Guadagnini) 
Soloist—Cleveland Symphony Orchestra GEORGES RYKEN cbs anes .....(Lupot) 
PAUL BERNARD (Guadagnini) 
Musical Art Quartet, New York SAMUEL STILLMAN (Goftriller) 
GREGORY BESRODNY - (Januarius Gagliano) 
National Broadcasting (« ARNO SEGALL .. we eeeeeeee(Guadagnini) 
MME. RUTH BRETON . (Stradivarius) Violinist, Detroit Symphony 
Concert Soloist MISS CAROLINE POWERS THOMAS (Stradivarius) 
JOHN CORIGLIANO : ; (Tononi) Concert Soloist—New York 
Concert Soloist—New York JOS. ROMAIN VERNEY .. (Balestrieri) 
LAJOS J. FENSTER ; ’ , ; (Ventapane) Violist, Abas String Quartet, San Francisco 
Violist, San Francisco Symphony WILLIAM WOLSKI (Guadagnini) 
PETER FROEHLICH (Antonio Cassini) 
Violist, Cincinnati Symphony GAYLORD YOST (Guadagnini) 
RAFAEL GALINDO (Stradivarius) 
String Quartet—National Broadcasting Co EFREM ZIMBALIST .. Lt ae Pee (Stradivarius) 
JACQUES GORDON = oe ns see .... (Stradivarius) Celebrated Concert Artist, Head Violin Department, Curtis Institute 
Soloist—Concert Master Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
OSEPH GORNE : (Guadagnini) 
JOSEPH Pe nee oe gy inn de neo FAMOUS CELLISTS 
HARRY GRONSKY . (Guadagnini) IGOR GEFFEN ........ ...ees+-(Testore School) 
Solo Violinist, Los Angeles Cellist, Detroit Symphony 
MICHAEL GUSIKOFF .. ‘ P , ; (Stradivarius) MICHEL PENHA .. (Guarnerius) 
: Concert Soloist—New York 
EMIL HEERMAN ae ; ele (Stradivarius) FRANK PILAWSKI ... . -(Strad-Bergonzi) 
Concert Master Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
EARL HUMMEL Ses Ry ee .(Dall’Aglio) | EDGAR SITTIG ....... (Goffriller) 
Concert Soloist, Albany, 
IVOR KARMAN shtanéane : (Januarius Gagliano) } GERALD WARBURG .. (Goff riller) 
Violinist, Pro-Musica Ensemble Soloist, New York 
LOUIS KAUFMAN (Guadagnini) ER We REED & 6 0:3 005.5 su bb eBb abe FIN ddweeet ak vainuwe beh’ se (Nicolo Amati) 
oxk Soloist—Teacher—Founder Elshuco Trio 


(Stradivarius) 
(Gagliano) 
(Guadagnini) 


(Camillus Camilli) 


Our stock has never been more attractive: Concert Violins of Choicest quality, Examples of the work of the best makers, and 
a remarkable assortment of well preserved, perfectly adjusted instruments in lower price ranges. Send for compilation of our 
available instruments. (Every one adjusted for best tone production. ) 


LIST No. 1 LIST No. 2 LIST No. 3 
Embraces fine old violins of German | Fine types of old Master-makers, certi- Every one a master violin by makers of 
and French Makers. $100 to $250. | fied and well preserved. $250 to $500. high repute, all choice specimens. 
| $500 to $1,000. 


In higher price-range we offer a large number of master works, such as Carcassi, Gabrielli, Deconet, Goffriller, Gagliano, Grag- 
nani, Calcanius and many others up to $2,000. 





The most wanted types of the best masters of the Gagliano and Guadagnini families, of Amati and Guarneri, as well as many of 
the schools who settled in other parts of Italy, such as Petrus Guarnerius, Balestrieri at from $3,000 upwards. 


Individual description can only do justice to the many world-famed instruments in our collection by the greatest masters of all, 
ANTONIUS STRADIVARIUS and JOSEPH GUARNERIUS DEL GESU. 





Certificates, bearing the joint signatures of Mr. Rudolph Wurlitzer and Mr. Jay C. 
Freeman, are issued to purchasers of instruments from the Wurlitzer Collection. 


od VIOLIN HEADQUARTERS 
WURLI ZER 120 West 42nd Street New York 
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